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PREFACE. 


The work now presented to the public contains 
the substance of a course of lectures, originally 
delivered in the university of Dublin, and after- 
wards published at intervals in the same form. 
In preparing a second edition it was deemetj 
expedient to abandon the form of lectures, as 
requiring many recapitulations, and other pas- 
sages which might be spared, and thus to reduce 
the work within a more convenient magnitude. 
The author has at the same time availed himself 
of the opportunity, for making such corrections, 
as appeared to be necessary, and also for intro 
ducing such additional information, as in the in- 
terval had been placed within his reach, especially 
by recent publications. Among these he has 
been chiefly indebted to the history of the Arabs 
and Moors of Spain by M. de Maries, and to the 
Constitutional History of England by Mr. Hal- 
lain. 

The design of the work, and the principles, 
upon which it rests, being sufficiently explained 
in the Introduction, it is only necessary in this 
place to state, in what manner the author was led 
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to conceive the system here proposed. From this 
statement it will appear to have been suggested 
by no enthusiasm of religious feeling on the one 
part, nor on the other by any love of philosophical 
theorising, but to have been slowly and gradually 
formed, as new notions of society presented them- 
selves successively to his mind, requiring little 
more than to be combined together in an orderly 
arrangement. 

The author was first led to speculate on the 
structure of political society by Priestley’s Lec- 
tures on History and General Policy, which had 
casually attracted his attention, when he was 
seeking for general information, having been not 
long before released from a prescribed course of 
academic study. By the latter lectures he was 
particularly interested, as they treat of the provi- 
dential government of God, though very generally 
and indistinctly. The topic, which made the 
deepest impression on his mind, was that which 
treats of the advantages of war and conquest. 
He did not then however, nor during the nine fol- 
lowing years, contemplate the formation of any 
theory of history, nor prdpose to himself the study 
of it as an object of any peculiar attention. The 
only use, which in this interval it occurred to him 
to make of the reflections suggested by that work, 
was that, in preaching before the university on 
one of the days of humiliation appointed in the 
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progress of the revolutionary war, he took occa- 
sion to represent political communities, not as 
moral and accountable persons, the objects of 
temporal reward or punishment, but as moral 
instruments of the beneficent purposes of an 
almighty ruler, which would be permitted to sub- 
sist, only so long as they should be suited to the 
accomplishment of the plans of his goodness. 

The necessarian doctrine maintained by Priest- 
ley became subsequently known to the author, 
but was by him on mature consideration re- 
jected. When he was afterwards led to form a 
theory of the providential government of God, 
he conceived it to be exercised by the divine 
foreknowledge of the conduct of every individual, 
considered however as a free agent, the qualities 
of every individual being by the divine will de- 
termined at his birth, in reference to the fore- 
known part which he would freely sustain in 
society. The divine foreknowledge of contingent 
events was thus substituted for the control of 
necessity. 

Some unforeseen arrangements, about the year 
1800, placed the author in the situation of Assist- 
ant to the Professor of Modern History. In this 
department little had been at any time done*, and 


* Doctor Michael Kearney had delivered four introductory lectures on the 
history of the government of Home, and doctor Dabaac afterwards eight 
lectures on the history of the constitution of the government of England, 
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latterly almost nothing. The author was i 
by the Provost to render his new situation effec- 
tive, and encouraged to deliver a course of public 
lectures, though not properly the duty of his 
subordinate station. In compliance with the 
exhortation of his superior, he looked around for 
some general view of modern history, by which 
he might give the necessary connexion to a course 
of lectures. Prepossessed in favour of no system, 
in truth not having thought of any, he sought 
merely for the combination of order ; but, in seek- 
ing for this, he was gradually led to perceive a 
real combination of events, as the parts of one 
comprehensive plan of providential government. 

In looking through those compendiums of 
general history, which, he thought, might best 
furnish a plan of orderly connexion, he consulted 
Puffendorff’s Introduction to the History of the 
Principal Kingdoms and States of Europe ; and 
in perusing this work of a Protestant writer he 
was particularly struck by the representation of 
the spiritual monarchy of Rome, which is very 
minutely detailed. By this he was led to con- 
sider the papacy more distinctly than he had ever 
done before, as arising naturally out of the earlier 
condition of modern Europe, and intimately 
affecting all the relations of the states, which were 
gradually formed from the ruins of the ancient 
empire of the west. Here he seemed to have 
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found a principle of real connexion, and not merely 
of orderly arrangement. He called to mind that 
he had learned to consider communities as moral 
instruments of the providence of God, and the 
consideration of the use and influence of a state 
of a peculiar character, intimately connected with 
the rest, appeared to supply a principle of unity, 
by which some plan of providential government 
might perhaps be discovered, which should vindi- 
cate its truth by its manifest tendency to advance 
the improvement of mankind. The papacy, which 
he had been accustomed to consider as an abuse 
wad an evil, might be admitted as furnishing the 
connecting principle, since he had learned to con- 
sider war itself as beneficial, and even as the pro- 
per agency, by which one community influences 
another. 

Much however remained to be determined, be- 
fore an orderly combination of the events of 
modern history could be distinctly conceived, 
such as might be acknowledged to exhibit the 
plan of a providential government. The author 
accordingly proceeded to examine the histories 
of the several states of* Europe, beginning with 
the history of France, in which country Charle- 
magne re-established, after a little more than 
three centuries, the empire of the west. The 
very particular analysis, which Mably had made 
of this history, drew him to the perusal of the 
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works of that writer ; and in these he found a 
specific notion of a balance of power, as consist- 
ing, not simply in a general system of international 
associations, but in an orderly arrangement of 
political interests, in which a predominant power 
should excite the apprehension and resistance of 
the other states, and a secondary, but yet con- 
siderable power, might afford protection to these, 
by connecting them with itself in one combined 
plan of resistance. This notion, which is strictly 
agreeable to the facts of history, supplied a prin- 
ciple of combination for the later period of modern 
history, in which the influence of the papacy was 
opposed by the reformation, as the papacy itself 
had done for the earlier period, in which a balance 
of power had not yet been constituted, and a 
general union of the states of Europe was alone 
to be considered. 

In studying the application of the notion of 
Mably, the history of the two important treaties 
of Westphalia and Utrecht came to be examined, 
the former having mainly adjusted the political 
relations of Europe in the seventeenth, the latter 
in the eighteenth centul-y. In this examination 
two observations presented themselves, by which 
the plan was at length completely formed. It 
soon appeared that the adjustments effected by 
these two treaties were different, the former hav- 
ing constituted Austria the predominant, and 
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France the opposing power, the latter having 
placed France in the position of Austria, and 
Great Britain in that of F ranee. It accordingly 
occurred to the author, that there were two dis- 
tinct periods in the arrangement of a balance of 
power, the Austrian and the French, and that 
the former was but preparatory to the latter. 
The other observation was that, though almost 
all the powers of Europe were concerned in the 
negotiations of Westphalia, the northern govern- 
ments were not included in those of Utrecht, and 
that their interests were separately adjusted, first 
by the treaty of Oliva, and then by that of Ny- 
stadt. It then occurred that, in the progressive 
formation of the system of Europe, it had resolved 
itself into two combinations of states, a principal 
one maintaining a balance of power among its 
component governments, and an accessory com- 
posed of the four governments of Russia, Poland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, having for its object the 
aggrandisement of the first of these countries. 
The plan of the theory was then completed. All 
which was afterwards to be done, was to fill up 
the outline. 

From this detail it must appear, that the sys- 
tem now proposed has been formed as abstract- 
edly from all prepossessions, as can well be ima- 
gined. As Bradley discovered the aberration of 
light, and a confirmation of its prodigious vein- 
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■' r, when he was endeavouring to measure the 
of a star, so in this case was the plan of 
a providential government suggested to the au- 
thor, when the orderly combination of a course of 
lectures was the object of his inquiry. The seve- 
notions also, which have been brought toge- 
in forming it, had been received from the 
most heterogeneous sources, from the writings of 
ftp Unitarian minister of dissenters from the church 
of England, of a Lutheran jurist, and of a French 
politician, and from the histories of important 
negotiations. During nine years the original 
suggestion had lain dormant in his mind, when 
it was called into activity by the duty of an un- 
sought situation. It moreover belongs to this 
system, that he had nothing to justify, or to con- 
demn. He is not required by his theory to vindi- 
cate, or to censure, any transaction, all being, 
according to it, conducive, directly or indirectly, 
tp the same end. The massacre of Saint Bartho- 
lomew’s day is as much a part of such a scheme, 
as the reformation ; the bigotry and tyranny of 
James II., as the wisdom and moderation of 
William III. He had only to endeavour to show 
bow each transaction has been by its consequences 
a part of a combined whole, having for its general 
issue the improvement of human society; how 
leading individual, whatever may have been 
motive, or the quality of his conduct, was an 



agent, though free and unconscious, in the exe- 
cution of the plan of a wise and beneficent pro- 
yidence. Concerning the political questions of 
his own time and country the author has else-; 
where maintained decided opinions : but he has 
carefully abstained from converting his examina- 
tion °f general history into a vehicle for the dis- 
cussions of the passing day. His view was too 
high for such an object. His hope of advancing 
securely in a new path of ’philosophy would not 
permit him to embarrass himself with speculating 
on the consequences of recent events. 

In executing the details of his plan, the author 
has rarely introduced an pbservation from himself 
concerning the consequences of events. Those, 
which he found in the writings of various authors, 
were nearly sufficient for his purpose ; and he 
gladly availed himself of the unsuspicious testi- 
mony of men, who could not have contemplated his 
plan. In no instance has he ascribed any event 
to a direct interposition of the divine providence, 
all events being in his view alike providential, 
He has indeed cited such observations of others, 
as favourable to his design of proving the reality 
of a providential government, inasmuch as they 
refer the actions of men to such a consideration 
of human affairs. They have not however been 
the observations of religious enthusiasts, for they 
have been cited from Davila, the duke de St. 
Simon, and the marquess de Torcy. 
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If bishop Butler has pronounced the moral 
government of God to be placed quite beyond 
our comprehension, he has said the same of his 
natural government, so that the judgment of that 
eminent reasoner is not more adverse to the de- 
sign of the present work, than to the inquiry of 
the natural philosopher. The truth is that it is 
not adverse to either, the bishop having considered 
the government of God only in its relation to his 
own attributes, his wisdom, equity, and goodness, 
not to the concerns of men. No inference there- 
fore can be made from it, which should discourage 
an examination of moral and political combina- 
tions, as they may be conceived to have actually 
favoured the progress of human improvement and 
happiness. 

Among the sermons of Barrow is one on the 
unsearchableness of the divine judgments, in 
which, with much amplification, he has extended 
the exclamation of the apostle (Ep. to the Ko- 
mans, xi. 33) on the rejection of the Jews and 
the calling of the Gentiles, to all the concerns and 
relations of men, as if we must ever be unable to 
form any satisfactory opinion of the providential 
government of God. But, in his practical appli- 
cations of the subject of the discourse, he has, not 
very consistently, represented, that the difficulty 
‘ should quicken our industry in observing and 
considering the works of providence,’ so that even 
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according to him the subject is open to human 
investigation, and by its very difficulty solicits a 
more attentive inquiry. His notion of a provi- 
dential government indeed supposes special inter- 
positions of the Almighty, which do not ordinarily 
fall within the cognisance of man ; but he ac- 
knowledges the principle assumed in the follow- 
ing work, that the free will of man is concurrent 
with the foreknowledge of God, God having, as 
he has remarked, 4 a perfect foresight of contin- 
gent events/ The writings of Bacon also, though 
he does not appear to have contemplated any 
general plan of providential government, but 
merely an occasional illustration of divine judg- 
ments, contain an expression very directly appli- 
cable to much of the discussions of the present 
work *, for he describes, as deserving attention, 
the divine counsels at length plainly manifesting 
themselves by circuitous combinations of events. 

The work, which is now, in this altered form, 
again presented to the public, has occupied during 
thirty years the chief portion of such attention, 
as the author could spare from urgent and almost 
engrossing duties. It has not been the amuse- 
ment of literary leisure, seeking an agreeable 


* Talia sunt v indictae ser® et inopin® ; salutes subito affulgentes, et 
insperatae; const Nadtvina per ambages rerum toriuosas, et stupendas spiras t 
tandem se manifesto eapedientia; et similia,— De Augm. Scient. lib. ii. 
cap, 11, 
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occupation for disengaged thoughts, but the labou? 
of One, who was forced to withhold from almost 
necessary recreation the intervals in which it Was 
prosecuted. In this system indeed has long been 
the home Of his thoughts, to which he has gladly 
retired from annoyance and fatigue, sure to find 
in it an interest* by which his power of exertion 
would be new-strung. In bringing it to its pre- 
sent state he has been, perhaps fortunately, free 
from every influence of personal consideration, for, 
though he willingly acknowledges to have expe- 
rienced much courtesy and kindness, he has no 
other acknowledgment to make. His path he 
has marked out for himself ; and he has trodden 
it amidst difficulties, which might have justified 
him in relinquishing it. Should it be hereafter 
deemed, that he has opened to mankind a new 
and interesting region of philosophy, he bequeaths 
with it to the remembrance of posterity the 
shackles, with which he has been long fettered, 
in this at least resembling the discoverer of the 
western world. 


Atmaghy 11 th February , 1832. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Two works only, which proposed to exhibit a philo- 
sophy of history, have been known to the author of 
these volumes. One of these is that most unworthy 
production of Voltaire, which possesses no other pre- 
tension to the name, than that which may be con- 
ceived by such a mind as his to belong to a defence 
of infidelity. To the single object of calumniating the 
Christian religion every part of it is directed ; and, 
if this be philosophy, the work may be admitted to 
deserve its name. The other is the treatise of Her- 
der, a German writer, inti tied, ‘ Outlines of a Philo- 
sophy of the History of Man,’ published originally 
at Weimar in the year 1784. Evidently the work of 
a man of genius, the latter presents a great variety 
of interesting reflections ; and, though it may be 
supposed, that the religious opinions of the author 
by no means correspond to our standard of ortho- 
doxy, yet his representations are not liable to the 
imputation of any systematic design of disparaging 
the mission of our Redeemer. In a philosophical view 
however the treatise of Herder is exposed to much 
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objection. A philosophical view of history seems to 
require, either that we should propose to reduce into 
a scientific arrangement the histories of various 
governments, and by contemplating their general 
classes endeavour to investigate the laws of their 
action, or that we should consider them as dissimilar 
parts of one comprehensive whole, illustrating, by 
their common tendency towards a general result, 
the wisdom and the goodness of the great contriver. 
It appears that there should be either generalization 
or combination. In the work of Herder however 
there is neither. He has regarded each government 
as a distinct and peculiar result of distinct and pecu- 
liar causes, industriously proscribing the notion of a 
combined subserviency of parts, and conceiving that 
he had framed a foundation for a philosophy of 
history, when he contended that every form of society 
had naturally and necessarily arisen in its own cir- 
cumstances, and that every possible form either has 
somewhere existed, or will hereafter exist. Such a 
theory exhibits rather the fatalism of the German 
theatre, than the orderly creation of an intelligent 
being, manifesting by its harmony the attributes of 
its author. 

Two theories have indeed been proposed, accord- 
ing to which it was believed, that the events of 
human history might be reduced to a system, though 
no attempt has been made to verify either by apply- 
ing it to historical details. These were the system 
of optimism devised by Leibnitz, and that of per- 
fectibility, proposed by Turgot, and maintained by 
Condorcet. The formed,' which was the production 
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of an age of religious seriousness, proposed to recon- 
cile the appearances of the moral world with the 
attributes of God ; the latter, the work of an age of 
philosophical infidelity, to accommodate them to the 
ambitious aspirings of man. 

The heterodoxy, or rather the infidelity of Bayle, 
gave the impulse, which excited the imagination of 
the German philosopher. Embarrassed by the great 
difficulty of explaining the origin of evil, Bayle had 
sought refuge in the Manichean opinion 1 , which 
assumed the existence of two independent and con- 
tending principles, the one of good, the other of 
evil. To tills monstrous doctrine Leibnitz 2 , in the 
year 17T0, opposed that of optimism, in which it is 
held, that the world, though not free from natural 
and moral evil, is yet the best, which it was possible 
to construct, the evil of either kind being in the 
smallest quantity possible, and being followed by 
the most advantageous consequences. The doctrine 
of optimism may be conceived to have been in some 
degree derived from Plato, who had spoken in this 
manner of the arrangement of matter in the formation 
of the universe That which Plato had taught of 
matter, Leibnitz applied also to the circumstances 
and agencies of reasonable creatures. 

The manner in which Jhe existence of evil is ex- 
plained agreeably to the doctrine of optimism, has 
been illustrated by its author in a philosophic fic- 
tion 4 . The story, which had been begun by Lauren- 

1 Bayle’s Diet., art Mankhcimc. * Encyclopedic, art. Manicheismc. 

5 Timaeus. 4 Eloge de M, Leibnit*, Hist, de T Academic des Sciences, an. 1616. 





tu^y^JJa, feigipedthaCSextu^ tbei^on «tfitbe«acd»di> 
y^rquin, went to Delphi, toeonsult* the aranileMof) 
Apollo in regard to his destiny. The oracle* foretold * 
thgt he would violate Lucretia; and, when-Sextust ; 
complained of the prediction, Apollo repliedjtbat fee < 
was but the prophet, that Jupiter had regulated) 
every thing, and that to that deity his complaint! 
should be addressed. Here the fiction of Valla l 
minated. Leibnitz continued it by supposing I 
Sextus went accordingly to Dodona, to prefer his > 
complaint to Jupiter ; that Jupiter replied, that, he 
needed only to absent himself from Rome ; and that; • 
Sextus declared, that he could not renounce the hope 
of (acquiring possession of the crown. The high-priest 
is then described as enquiring of Jupiter, after the ■ 
departure of Sextus, why he had not granted him a 
different will. Jupiter, in reply, sent the high-priest 
to Athens, to consult Minerva, who showed him the 
palace of the Destinies, containing a representation > 
of every possible universe, from the worst to the 
best. The high-priest perceived in the best the 
crime of Sextus, from which sprung the liberty of 
the Roman state, a government fruitful in 
an, empire beneficial to a large portion of the 
i; and he could urge no further objection, 
been urged, as ^he grand objection to 
j.of optimism 5 , that it denies the freedom' of" 
jDeity, who is described as choosing of necessity* 
whi<?h approaches nearest to 
Mallehranche, a zealous partisan' 

Mil) no io Tallin 





doctrine, could find ho otherSOlution of the 
than>tl»at>the: Deitywas free to hare riot actCd’ht! 
allini >fiatkmore obviously formidable objection is{ 
that dt -belongs not to man to determine what is thd 
best,! which is possible for a being of infinite per- 
fdctiohi . For this it would be necessary, by the ac- 
knowledgment of Leibnitz himself, that the high- 
priest Of Jupiter should discover to us the palace of 
the i (Destinies, and exhibit all the models of possible 
creation. We may be able to ascertain that every 
thing,: however in itself evil, tends in its conse- 
quences to good, though utterly incompetent to de- 
termine what is absolutely the best. The distinction 
is important, and seems to be fatal to the doctrine 
of optimism. 

This doctrine attracted the satire of Voltaire, who 
has ridiculed it in his story of Candide. Indepen- 
dently indeed of any objection of a philosophical na- 
ture, it was in his time sufficiently discredited by the 
principle of piety, on which it was founded. It had 
therefore been completely exploded, when the grand 
arid interesting crisis of the French revolution had 
opened, the minds of philosophical men to large arid 
splendid views of future improvement ; and another 
system became necessary, for satisfying the desire 
ofuComprehending the moraj scheme of the history 
of .men. Condorcet accordingly, amidst the worst 
horrors of that bloody struggle, meditated on the 
dontrinri i of perfectibility. The work, in which tills' 
dod trine i is maintained, is a most extraordinary ei- l 5 
ample of the energy of philosophical enthusiasm, or 
rather of an intellectual heroism, Which, disregarding 
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. present and personal suffering, could indulge itself 
in the contemplation of the felicity of future gene- 
rations. The author, proscribed by a sanguinary 
faction 6 , and driven to the extreme of human misery, 
had thought of composing a vindication of his prin- 
ciples and conduct ; but, disdaining to proceed in an 
undertaking relative only to himself, he determined 
to bequeath to posterity his persuasion of the future 
perfection of his species. 

Condorcet reduced, his speculations of perfection 
to three objects 7 ; the destruction of inequality be- 
tween different nations, the progress of equality in 
one and the same nation, and the intrinsic im- 
provement of individual men. In respect to each 
of these he contended that nature has fixed no 
limit to our advances. In regard to the third and 
last of them he maintained that, though the native 
energy of the human understanding should not be 
augmented, yet the mass of knowledge would be 
indefinitely enlarged, and that new modes of in- 
struction, improving with the improvement of know- 
ledge, would even increase the facility of the acqui- 
sition. Man however he thought susceptible of a 
physical and moral perfectibility. He did not in- 
deed venture to suppose, that immortality would 
ever be actually attained ; but he presumed that the 
duration of human life would be extended beyond 
any assignable limit. 

To this extravagant system Condorcet himself 

9 Outlines of an Hist View of the Progress of the Human Mind, pruf. Dublin, 1796. 

7 Ibid? p* 257, &c. 
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discovered an objection in the possible limitation of 
the means of subsistence 8 . The mode of obviating 
it he has not explicitly stated ; but he has intimated 
that the remedy should be sought in preventing the 
undue increase of the number of the species, by some 
means which our present notions of morality would 
condemn. The same difficulty has since been con- 
sidered, though without a reference to his doctrine, 
by Mr. Malthus 9 , who has sought a remedy in the 
influence of moral restraint, .preventing an excessive 
number of marriages. To the necessity of this re- 
medy Mr. Sadler has recently opposed a new doc- 
trine, that 10 , without any such restraint, the prolific 
power of the species will be diminished as population 
is increased, so that the number shall be naturally 
adjusted to the means of subsistence. 

Though both these doctrines are exposed to un- 
answerable objections, each seems to have some real 
foundation in truth and nature. With Leibnitz every 
reflecting man will be disposed to acknowledge that 
good predominates over evil, though he would not 
venture to pronounce with him, that every thing is 
actually the best, which a being of infinite perfection 
is able to accomplish. With Condorcet, whoever 
reviews the history of the world, must be satisfied 
that, however retrograde the species may sometimes 
appear, there is yet a general progress of improve- 
ment in human affairs ; and that it is reasonable to 
believe, that this progress may in future ages be 

9 Ottt&fta* of an Hist. View, $79, 880* 

9 Essay on tim Principle of Population. 

10 Ireland, its Erils, and their Bemedies. London, 1829. 1 
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grtektl^ ' iektciiiied, 'Vhougii liis wild s^ecula^ns ||( 0^ f 
general eqtiallty, ahd of the organic perfe^ibility (jij 
rnah/must be rejected. If therefore any new sys^ 
telfl should be devised, it ought to be so constructed 
as to include a partial correspondence to each of, 
these two, embracing so much of truth, as each of 
them contained, and excluding the extravagancies*, 
with which that truth was blended. 

! i\iU 

In the system here offered to the public it, is 
proposed to illustrate, ^agreeably to the doctrine of 
optimism, the general prevalence of good, and, in , 
correspondence to that of perfectibility, the genera^, 
progress of human improvement. But that, by which 
it rs essentially characterised, is what may be deno- 
minated dramatic combination. The view, which it 
presents, is that, while a general prevalence of good, , 
and a general progress of improvement, are disco- 
verable in the combinations of the events of history, 
these events do also appear to constitute one great 
drama of the divine government, all the parts of 
which are, with a strict unity of action, subordinate 
and conducive to the result. If such a system can 
be Satisfactorily established, the history of the world 
will assume the character of that of a single, but , 
various nation, embracing numerous provinces, eacl^ 
of whjeh has its own local and separate interests, 
but yet subjected to the influence of the connexion , 
by which it is united to the rest, and involved, witjh 
them in a general tendency to a common catastroph^, ^ 
Human 1 5 history, if it can be invested with tnis nha- 
ratter,' -Will not only acquire - a simplicity, whi^h^ 
in -every isirbj e<?t of enqdfr^ delightful to the mind. 






but willlead our thoughts directly to the ^;^tejftpla. r ^ 
tion'of the unity, and wisdom, and gpodnpss. ,thp 
ileity. That God is one, and wise, and goad., is the; 
conclusion of the philosopher, who surveys the ax^, 
rdhgement of the material world. Thesame would 
be the conviction of the political enquirer, if he cQuJd; 
discover that the agencies of men have been com- 
bfnedl like those of material nature, and that wisdom 
and goodness alike characterise the combination. 

'Tfhe relations of the general system of human . 
society, which it is here proposed to exhibit, may 
often be such, in which no mutual influence is at all . 
discoverable, but merely a common tendency to the. 
saine result. It may however be easily conceived,'! 
that the depression of one government, and the pro* < 
sperity of another, though not connected by any , 
direct political agency, may yet be parts of one com- ., 
prehensive plan of moral government, as they may 
severally tend to the same issue. The compulsory ; 
union of Portugal with Spain exposed its Indian > 
dependencies to hostile attack, just when the new- >, 
formed states of the Dutch republic were ready for 
the aggression. The political degradation of the 
Spanish government, freeing France from a struggle ,? 
for continental empire, and Britain from commercial . > 
competition, left these two governments at liberty to 
maintain, by mutual opposition, the balanced policy : 
of Europe., . ,| 

the whole of human society is considered as a ! s 
systeih', the parts of which axe bound together ini l 
mutual . relations, so i^ each community considered , n 

active -pww. « ! 
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from its component individuals, and reciprocally 
communicating to these individuals its collective in- 
fluence. Every community, or state, must therefore 
be considered as possessing a two-fold activity, as it 
acts either upon the general system of human so- 
ciety, or upon the human beings, of which it is itself 
constituted. In either view a government must be 
considered as an instrument of the moral providence 
of God, to be maintained in efficiency, or to be re- 
duced to weakness and decay, to be aggrandised by 
accession of territory,' or to be broken up and de- 
stroyed, as may suit his purposes. The revolutions 
of history are the processes, by which these instru- 
ments are altered and adjusted. 

The study of history, prosecuted agreeably to these 
principles, is an attempt to discover traces of design 
and combination in those numerous changes, which, 
however disorderly and unconnected they may at 
first appear, must all have been really combined 
with perfect wisdom, if we acknowledge the reality 
of a divine superintendence. The study of ma- 
terial nature, in which so much wise and bene- 
ficent contrivance is everywhere discovered, is 
not so directly interesting to reasonable creatures, 
as that of the moral providence, to which they are 
themselves subject. It was necessary indeed that a 
rery long period of time should be suffered to elapse, 
before the combinations of the moral government 
)f God could be satisfactorily discovered in their 
•esults. At this time however it may perhaps be 
bund, that much of the difficulty has been removed, 
md that the tendencies of the past measures of the 
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divine government, however inexplicable they must 
formerly have appeared, may now be clearly dis- 
cerned. 

For analysing the revolutions of history it is 
manifestly necessary, that political agencies should 
be reduced to their several classes, since we should 
not otherwise be able to form a distinct judgment of 
the causes concerned in the production of any event. 
These agencies are some general, and some con- 
tingent ; and in the consideration of them writers of 
different descriptions have gene into opposite ex- 
tremes. Those, who have undertaken to treat civil 
society as a subject of philosophical research, have 
been anxious to reduce its changes, as much as pos- 
sible, to the regularity of science, and have there- 
fore depreciated the importance of those contingent 
causes, which occasionally disturb their uniformity. 
Those, on the other hand, whose object has been to 
display their ingenuity as historians, not as framers 
of a philosophic system, have been inclined to 
represent every incident, as the effect of particular 
causes proportioned to the magnitude of the conse- 
quences, and every individual concerned in it as 
exercising an important influence on the result. 
Too great a love of simplicity on the one part, and 
too much refinement on the other, have in this, as iu 
other enquiries, embarrassed and obstructed the pro- 
gress of the mind ; and the true method of consider- 
ing history appears to consist in combining the ope- 
ration, of, more limited and contingent agency with 
those more general influences, which introduce so 
mu oh uniformity into political revolutions. 
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/k ih as ; been oo me Wherc reatarheif ?by/M»fl tooyiiem I » 
tVat>if bi (particular evenly as 4he,k»as bf ;fetd»atito;d 
bethetirai* of a state, there raasthawesbeen *«li 
more general reason, why the loss of a bat tlemhawkh ( 
rain it.; : IThe Norman conquest ■ of Engiandureayn 
famish a ■ satisfactory example of this remark^ 
since the battle of Hastings would not harvej been/: 
follbwed by so great a revolution, if various: peed»>> 
posing causes had not prepared the kingdom for the i 
change. Different classes of political causes should [ 
therefore be constituted ; and, while a principal' itnp». 
portaace is ascribed to those of a general nature,- 
which affect our whole species, however circum> 
stanced, a due regard should also be given to those 
more limited, and even personal agencies, which ! 
diversify their operation . j : 

- -The causes hitherto assigned for political evdttts 
do not form a perfect enumeration, or at least hav«ti 
not been stated with sufficient precision and distinct-* 
ness.' These causes appear to be all reducible. 40 - 
six classes : 1. universal; 2. local; 3. personal;. 4., 
adventitious ; 5. existing institutions ; and bwexterh i 
nol coiripression . d .ii // 

i /Hie principal of these classes is that, which h 09 u 
bdes placed, first in order, and has been denominated; 
the! class of universal causes, as comprehending tboat/; 
consisting in that common constitution of httmfeft v 
na*U»e,y which, if not counteracted, or. modified byjr 
othfers*. would determine men uniformlyiM adopt ad 
similar; xionduct in similar, circumstances* 
those causes are thus counteracted, or modified, po- 
litical predictions are.piH>terblalfyfrt#rwiy “ but it 
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doe* -apto ifeiI6w from this consideration, thattliey 
haveoiothad their operation, since the influence of 
the counteracting or modifying agencies would have 
bets much greater, and their effects more important, 
or more direct, if these had not acted. Hume has 
even undertaken to prove particularly 11 , that there 
are in politics some principles almost as general and 
certain, as those of the mathematical sciences. Of 
these he has alleged as examples the following pro- 
positions -that an hereditary prince, a nobility 
without vassals, and a people voting by their repre- 
sentatives, form respectively the best monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy ; and that, though free 
governments have been commonly the most happy 
for those, who partake of their freedom, yet are they 
the most oppressive and ruinous to the provinces. 

The second class of political causes, comprehend- 
ing those which have been denominated local, admits, 
a fourfold subdivision, these causes belonging to the 
climate, the soil, the extent, and the geographical 
situation and circumstances, of the territory occupied 
by a nation. 

Whether the influence of climate should be ad- 
mitted among political considerations, is a question 
Which has been much and vehemently agitated^ > 
Montesquieu was so decidedly of opinion, that the* 
varieties of climate have an important relation to 
the* laws and constitutions of political society, that 
he infers from them a corresponding diversity in the 
regulations necessary for public control. His system 

'■"1 v> t !' . 

It'd “ amp MtotBPs tt fo liWi iitapvy * p*rt L, ewty in. < ; . .s 1 
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ia that the cold of northern climates, by bracing the 
fibres of the body 1S , communicates vigour and boldness 
to the mind, whereas, he thinks, the relaxed organi- 
zation of the inhabitants of the southern countries 
must be connected with a passive acquiescence of cha- 
racter, fitting them to yield to domestic usurpation, or 
to foreign conquest. V olney has formally controverted 
this opinion of Montesquieu in the conclusion of his 
Syrian and Egyptian Travels ; and bishop da Cunha, 
in his Essay on the Commerce of Portugal, has par- 
ticularly opposed to it the vigour of the Brasilian 
Indians. Many authorities indeed concur to prove, 
that weakness of frame is not the characteristic of a 
southern climate. Link describes the southern 
Europeans as capable of enduring more fatigue than 
those of the north 13 . Riesbeck contends earnestly 
for the superiority of the people of the south 14 . 
Jackson also says that the Arabians near Bussora 
have twice the strength of Europeans 15 . 

The opinion of Aristotle, who appears to have 
first noticed the influence of climate, seems to be 
most just. He regarded the temperate 16 , not the 
northern regions, as those in which the powers of 
man are best developed, and the highest perfection 
of his qualities is attained, the extremes of tempera- 
ture being, as he conceived, unfavourable at once to 
his mental, and to his bodily constitution. This 
opinion has been adopted and illustrated by Fer- 

1% Esprit des Loix, liv. xiv. et xvii. 

?* Journey through Portugal, p. 129. London, 1801. 

14 Travels through Germany, vol. ii. p. 260 — 269. Dublin, 1787, 

14 Journey to India Over-land, p. 36, London, 1799. 

Polk, lib# m et Pttb 7 sect 14. 
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gtisbh **, one bf those who have best Speculated oii 
the progressive improvement of society. It is cer- 
tairi, that in the temperate climates the human 
figute is distinguished by a majesty, unknown to 
the inhabitants of the more northern ahd the more 
Southern regions ; and it is reasonable to infer, that 
the mental qualities are generally there most per- 
fect, where the powers of the body are found in their 
greatest perfection. The Laplander ahd the Negro, 
on the other hand, exhibit so degraded a resemblance 
of the man of the temperate regions, as reduces us 
to the alternative of either maintaining that they be- 
long to separate races, or of admitting an influence of 
climate capable of causing this striking degeneracy. 

With this supposition, of the natural superiority of 
temperate regions, the facts noticed by Montesquieu 
are perfectly reconcilable. Conquests have com- 
monly proceeded from the north, not because the 
northern people were a superior race, but because, 
by the natural disadvantages of their situation, they 
were retained in a rude barbarism, which gave to 
them a relative superiority over nations corrupted 
by the abuses of civilisation. That they have not 
equally proceeded from the south, may be explained 
partly from the geographical distribution of the 
world, which has on that side less exposed the tem- 
perate regions to the vicinity of barbarians ; perhaps 
chiefly from this, that warm climates do not create 
the same necessity of migrating to the temperate for 
subsistence. When however an extraordinary im- 


V E»»y on the Hist, of Civil Society, part SSL sect. 1. 

d o> 
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piflstC operated, to direct to conquest the passions,! of 
^mthem barbarisms, the result has been not r less 
striking than the achievements of those of the SSOrfl). 
When Mahomet inspired the Arabs with fanaticism), 
the south poured forth its armies of conquerors, and, 
in its turn, chastised the corruptions of perverted 
improvement. i 

Though however climate may be regarded as , a 
cause influencing the characters and interests of 
nations, it is not maintained, that such a cause must 
overbear the agency of all others, and irresistibly 
determine the fortunes of mankind. Moral causes 
inust oft the contrary be considered as generally 
•predominant. Of the superior influence of moral 
causes perhaps the most decisive example is the 
literary distinction of the bards of Iceland, the dreary 
•Winters of which forlorn residence are still cheered 
by the lingering rays of its declining genius 18 . How 
powerfully these operate, either for good or for evil, 
Olivier has illustrated by observations made in the 
Grecian islands 19 , having found the Greek of Lesbos 
deceitful, Tude, timid, ignorant, superstitious, and pear, 
! and the Greek of Scio, honest, civil, bold, industrious, 
Witty, intelligent, and rich : in the latter case var|- 
1 hue 1 privileges had been conceded for encouraging 
the trade of mastic, which is produced in Scio, upd 
is destined for the seraglio of the sultan;, ini ,il^e 
ftyirier the most frightful despotism had oppressed 
Ifie 'inhabitants without any mitigation., ( , (Wi) 

The influence of soil consists in acting variously 

3# Travels of Sir George ^Mackenzie, ok. ? ii. , 
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^n^the-miad (by : the opposite qualities nfforiUity$nid 
barrenness. ! The facility of subsistence, caused, by 
fertility 1 * of soil, naturally disposes the mind taan 
indolent enjoyment of conveniencies easily procured, 
While,' on the other hand, the laborious exertion, 
•necessary for compensating the deficiencies of a 
sterile situation, gives it an habitual energy, which 
•urges' it forward with unwearied activity 20 . The 
‘extreme operation of these influences may be dis- 
cerned in the passive subjection of the richer coun- 
tries of the east, compared with the unconquerable 
independence of the tribes, which from the earliest 
Oges have possessed in freedom the deserts of Arabia. 
The same cause, in the intermediate cases, produces 
correspondent effects. It has accordingly been re- 
marked by Montesquieu 21 , that monarchy is more 
frequently found in fruitful countries, and a repub- 
iichn government in those of a contrary description. 
Agreeably to this observation he has ascribed the 
origin of the Athenian democracy to the barrenness 
"of tlfo territory, and to the fertility of Laconia its 
firistocratical constitution, which approached as near 
to the government of a single person, as Grecian 
jealousy would permit. We may accordingly con- 
sider Ourselves as partly indebted to the sterility of 
Attica, for the taste which Jias refined, and for the 
^Ihilbfeophy which has instructed mankind. ■ i . . . 

' ’ Btiti though fertility of soil is in its general (Ope- 
ration adverse to exertion and improvement^ it ap- 
/Ir'jhti h; / ^ , i ; J > , l( ;-, , ,-{ 

20 Curit acverts mortalia cor da. Virg. Gcog., lib. L 123. 

21 Esprit defl liv, xtiii. i. 'i ' 

• r '*'- i I i , t ,, f, , } > ' 
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Ports to hove produced on opposite effect in the 
infancy of society, the earliest refinements of civi- 
lised life having existed in the fertile countries of 
.the east. Jt seems that 28 , for commencing the social 
improvement of men, their situation must be such, 
that a considerable number of individuals should be 
brought together, and that they should by the faci- 
lity of subsistence be placed in the possession of 
some degree of leisure. Soon indeed the ordinary 
influence of ease begins to check the progress of 
society, the corruption, which it engenders, being 
subjected to the rigorous coercion of that despotic au- 
thority, to which it disposes men to submit ; and the 
office of maturing the powers of the human mind 
is transferred to the inhabitants of countries less 
favoured by nature, and therefore fitted to form them 
by laborious and persevering exertion. The south- 
ern countries of Asia have been the cradle, but 
Others less abundant have been the school, of genius. 

A third important circumstance of local situation 
is the extent of territory, which has been, as it were, 
marked out by the hand of nature, for the dominion 
of a single community. The seas, and rivers, and 
mountains, which divide this globe into portions of 
so various magnitudes, must not be regarded as 
merely diversifying its, surface. They constitute 
the natural boundaries of states, and thus exercise a 
considerable influence in determining the extent of 
territory, and the aggregate of population, which 
shall be subject to the same government. So far 

“ Enquiries Historical and Moral, respecting the Character of Nations, and flte 

to k.. tj u tut 
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then a* different modifications of government will 
appear to be most suited to communities of different 
degrees of territory and population, in the same pro* 
portion, all other circumstances remaining the same# 
will the political arrangements of the world corre- 
spond to its natural distribution. As the numerous 
and scattered inhabitants of an extensive country are 
less capable of co-operating in the public measures 
of a state, they both require, and admit, a political 
constitution more fitted for control, than would be 
either necessary, or practicable, in a smaller com- 
munity, the members of which could be more easily 
actuated by a common feeling. The widely ex- 
tended plains of Asia have accordingly been in all 
times the theatre of despotic governments ; the little 
districts of Greece were, while the energies of Greece 
could operate, the seats of republican freedom ; and 
the larger, though still moderate portions, of western 
Europe have been, since civilisation has introduced 
into them the habits of political co-operation, sub- 
jected to governments modified in various degrees 
between the extremes of despotism and democracy. 

The remaining division of local influences is that 
which relates to geographical situation and circum- 
stances, in respect of the sea, rivers, mountains, or 
level country. The inhabitants of plains are dif- 
ferent materials for political combinations from those 
of mountainous regions ; and the vicinity of the sea, 
by presenting the opportunity of maritime enterprise, 
must constitute another variety. Plutarch has fur- 
nished. a remarkable and well-known example 83 of 

® Vita Solomi. 
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4hre fiHetinctwn.'t * InithatitnrauItWMlJ period; tofiitbe 
(AtlieniauH isfcate^- which' immediiatoly ' preceded? the 
/ Ibgi^afcion of Solon* there were, lie has observed,! <as 
nfcany parties aibong the people* ns there were dif- 
ferent tracts of land in the country; the inhabitants 
of; the (mountains being desirous of a democracy, 
those of the plains being anxious for an oligarchy, 
and those of the sea-coast contending for a mixed 
/government. The security of a mountainous situ- 
'* ation inspires a feeling of independence, which can- 
not be equally experienced by the exposed inhabit- 
ants of the open country, while the inhabitants of a 
i .coast! combine with the submissive spirit of an ef- 
posed situation the energy derived from the activity 
i <o£ Commerce. The distribution of property also is 
i maturally different in the three cases, and this differ- 
ence must influence the political character of the 
people. In mountainous tracts there is rarely found 
i ithathgreat inequality of possessions, which in level 
ioohntries creates a necessary subordination ; and in 
(maritime situations the changing nature of comrner- 
•<dlal> wealth, though it gives being to unequal, for- 
tunes, yet opens to every man the opportunity of 
/Affluence, and precludes the settled authority ! of 
(iandiont ! andJiereditary property. ,, : , , / , 

'mein regard to this description of local causesit.will 
be. ahked, whether it is conceivable that r political 
-importance should be attached to every hill,, or 
'which, diversifies the surface of a popoifly,? 
Perhaps' (the answer may be hest coUeotod f^e 
philosophy of Newton 24 . When that philosopher 

** Price. Math.Hfil Tt'it', lift/iii. j>r. 7. cor. 1. 
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ofhatatdifiiddq that 1 the ■ attradticm) of the >eiitiife mates 
oi if the! earth] wris !the m of the several attractions 
«tof iitsneothpoin^iit parte, it» occurred" as at (difficulty 
ithatja/ecording to this principle, the attraction! of a 
-htotiritain shbuld be perceptible; but, in reply >to 
. tlwei objection, he urged, that such an attraction 
. phgfet to be small in the proportion, in which the 
i -mountain is less than the earth, and that such an 
^considerable attraction might perhaps be actually 
'perceived by future observers. The prediction of 
the philosopher has been fulfilled by Masktiyiue, 

1 Who discovered the influence of the mountain Sobe- 
• hallien in Scotland 25 , by the effect produced! upon 
.the plumb-line of his quadrant. It seesms- reason- 
able to give a corresponding answer to the ■ political 
objbctor. These lesser features of geography (can 
1 bhty claim an importance proportioned to their mag- 
nitude, and this importance it may yet be found that 
> they generally possess. In the case also of political 
observation it may be even more reasonable to (look 
forward to future discovery, because political • oum- 
bJnhtibns are in their nature progressive, and the 
' tirile m&y not have yet arrived, when the influence 
t! 0f a particular •mountain or river should be actually 
exerted. The mountain, which for ages has* been 
! fetit !i an idle solitude, may* at length famish idome 
^ ‘community with the principle of its independence: 
‘thd^riVety which has long flowed to the sea. im useless 
1 dbmtirity, ihay ' ybt supply the spring of industiy 

ttnd each may, in ■ tSoiaefb title 
Tjdqouolidq halt i^-ui // t., 7.i.|0-.<dhl<T 

.i .«».> - 
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conflict, determine the fortunes of nations, and ini 
fluence the political relations of the world. 

The third class of political causes includes the inr 
fluences of the personal qualities and circumstances 
of individuals. This class those, who speculate on 
political subjects, seem generally desirous to exclude, 
because they interrupt the regularity of analogical 
reasoning by the introduction of contingencies, wliich 
cannot be reduced to settled principles, and thereby 
deprive political philosophy of that uniformity of ap- 
plication, which they are anxious to establish. But, 
if the general nature of political principles be founded 
only on the presumed uniformity of the character 
and conduct of the individuals, every deviation from 
this uniformity must induce a correspondent modi- 
fication of the principle connected with it, for which 
a due allowance ought to be made. 

It is indeed true, that the operation of the same 
general causes must diffuse over a community a 
general uniformity of character. If however we 
believe that there is a native vigour in the human 
soul, which may be influenced, but is not necessarily 
controlled and subdued, by external agencies, we 
must be prepared to find, in the changes of society, 
some effects of the peculiarities, by which indivi- 
duals are discriminated. . Many have been the lead-, 
ing individuals, who were the mere pageants of their 
situations * but what influence of situation could 
have formed a Charlemagne, or an Alfred ? The 
subtlety or the weakness, the passion or the caprice, 
of any powerful individual, or even the craft or 
inadvertence of some subordinate agent, may de- 
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cisively determine the most important concerns of a 
people. In the first struggle of the English reform- 
ation the unusual precipitation of the Roman cardi- 
nals *, combined with the accidental delay of a car- 
rier, frustrated a plan of reconciliation, which would 
have retained the English monarch in his connexion 
with the see of Rome. In our own part of the united 
kingdom the design of a bloody persecution was 
defeated by the address of an innkeeper 87 , who stole 
the commission, and substituted in its place a pack 
of cards. The enthusiasm of the Maid of Orleans 
effected, not only what did not belong to her age and 
situation, but what perhaps could not have been 
effected by any other agency : a Genoese mariner, 
with the persevering ardour of genius, wrought a 
revolution in the entire system of the world, by the 
discovery of a western continent : and the inventor of 
the steam-engine is entitled to be regarded as a poli- 
tical agent, who established the manufacturing great- 
ness of the British empire, soon to be the bulwark of 
the liberties of men. Among sovereigns too minorities 
and matrimonial alliances are often important to the 
public interests, and in some governments the dif- 
ference of sex. Austria has been notoriously distin- 
guished by the acquisitions derived from matrimo- 
nial alliances 88 . 

The consideration of personal causes relates to an 
object different from that, to which the other classes 

* Burnet’s Hist of the Reform., part I. book ii. p. 131. London 1715. 

87 Leland’s Hist, of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 214, note. Dublin, 1773. 

81 Agreeably to the well known epigram attributed to Matthias Corvinus, king of 
HwWi-r 

Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube ; 

a ! v ^iam quiBMflrsaUi^dattibixegua Vanus, n 
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o^po^idcirH^e^ belong rorbfthenfthe pkJVMM- 
tiaf agency of the Deity in the gbvefhmteiit : of 
world appears to be maintained. Political cauSfeS of 
every class may indeed be considered as originally 
constituted by the appointment of God, when he 
framed the moral system of human society ; btit the 
peculiarities of individual agency must be considered 
as continuing to depend upon the determination 'Pf 
the supreme ruler, who, for the accomplishment ‘ of 
his purposes, raises , up from time to time, and 
removes according to his high pleasure, appropriate 
agents, distinguished from the mass of mankind by 
virtues or vices, by genius or imbecility, perhaps 
onl^ by age or connexion. A manifest advantage 
may be discerned in the occasional combination of 
these contingent causes, with those which are per- 
mdnent and uniform in their operation, as they lead 
the observer of human events to the consideration 


of iiitn, who ruleth in the. Kingdoms of men, and gieeth 
tfiem to whomsoever he will. They rouse the mind 
from the dull and unthinking lethargy, which the 
hhifdrmity of the divine administration is so apt to 
occasion, as the comet, by the eccentricity of its 
course, attests the freedom of that being, who gave 
so much regularity to the planetary system. ' ' • 
Perhaps indeed, in a*n extended view of the prb- 
•videhtial administration of the moral w orld, it ‘would 
'fbund, that much of the influences of individual 
^ificuhdrities consists rather in accelerating, than 'in 
di^p^sing difehts. When the materidls ofe 'fteW 
government receive to he brought intd ' cdwbibaftlMv, 
some* pedttliafiy dhhfdtteri^dd d'gdnd'i^dftbrt'bibdght 



qualities especially a^pt, ^ ,to t}ie 
qfbqe,: .^epa state is sinking in decay, the cha^ac- 
terofr its iruler is frequently marked by a weakness 
ojr, qoiruption, exceeding that which might be re- 
garded as the natural result of the circumstances of 
a, declining dynasty: and, when a portion of some 
great government is to be separated from the rest, 
jan4, .fprmed into a distinct community, individual 
Irritation and imbecility are not seldom found to 
anticipate the operation of general causes, by acce- 
lerating the dismemberment. The agency of pecu- 
liarly characterised individuals is indeed the enginery, 
by which God, in his providence, controls the regular 
operations of the moral world; but it seems tq be 
frequently employed in analogy to the laws, by which 
those operations are usually governed, not disturbing 
the course of human affairs by extraordinary and 
anomalous revolutions, but hastening the change^, 
which might have been naturally, though mqre slowly 
effected, and thus accomplishing more rapidly the 
plans of wisdom and goodness. , 

, The fourth class, or that of adventitious causes, 
comprehends those influences, which have been com- 
municated from one country to another, whether the 
communication is made by the migration of men, or 
of opinions. These are entitled to be regarded as 
J8BW , .causes, effecting new operations iii flunjan 
society, when they have in any manner been transr 
fer^ed i tq , , communities, circumstanced differently 
from thqse.jn, which they, had originated, Qf t|^ 
iofrueoep , pf ) tho .migration of wen qn example may 

9^1? of cm- 
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lised life to the rude inhabitants of early Greecfe, 
by the colonists of Egypt and Phoenicia ; and, for 
modern times, from the various and important effects 
produced by the irruptions of the barbarous tribes 
of the north. Of that of the migration of opinions a 
very remarkable one may be derived from the fortune 
of the imposture of Mahomet, which was originated 
in the peculiar circumstances of Arabia, was dif- 
fused by conquest into countries, in which it could 
not have arisen, was then voluntarily adopted by the 
Tatar conquerors of those countries in their igno- 
rance of a better religion, and has continued to this 
day the support of a political despotism among the 
Turks, while the hordes of Arabia wander over their 
deserts in their primitive liberty. The influence of 
ancient literature on modern governments may sup- 
ply another instance of the migration of opinions, 
the learning of Greece and Rome having introduced 
a republican education into the monarchies of modern 
Europe, and having thereby contributed to form that 
spirit of moderated subordination, which has fostered 
liberty where it existed, and has in some degree sup- 
plied its place, where it was unknown. These causes 
too may operate through the agency of individuals, 
or their writings. Thus Volney thinks it probable* 9 , 
that the conquest of Asia, achieved by Alexander, 
may have sprung from the perusal of the poem of 
Homer ; but regards as certain, that the history of 
Alexander, composed by Quintus Curtius, was the 
moving principle of the enterprise of Charles XII. 


* Leqoni d Hiltoift, fp. 224, 225. Petit, on. 8, 
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of Sweden* which terminated in establishing the 
greatness of Russia. 

The class of existing institutions, like that imme- 
diately preceding, contains influences, which, though 
originally derived from other causes, become princi- 
ples in their subsequent operation, because, in the 
continued existence of governments, under a change 
of circumstances, they may operate in cases, in 
which they could not have been at first established. 

Laws and institutions survive the occasions and 

* 

circumstances, which gave them being, and then 
act upon the society, in which they have been 
established, sometimes for its advantage, in other 
jcases to its injury. To the influence of the laws 
of Crete and Laconia it has been ascribed 30 , that 
the latter was the last Grecian state, which be- 
came a prey to the Macedonians, and the former 
the last, which submitted to the Romans. The 
violent convulsion, which overthrew the monarchy of 
France, was on the other hand the result of the con- 
tinuance of the exclusive privileges of the nobility 
in a period of the government, in which the com- 
mons had become qualified to aspire to the posses- 
sion of a large share of political importance. This 
class of causes corresponds to that inertness, which 
in mechanical operations maintains an impulse once 
communicated, until it is changed, or destroyed, by 
some other power. 

In the last class are included those influences, 
which act from without, and serve to give combina* 


K Sspiit de» Lois, Uv, ir, eh, 6, 
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tion and vigour to political society. This subject 
has been partly considered by Ferguson, who has 
justly observed 31 that, without the rivalship of nations, 
and the practice of war, civil society itself could 
scarcely have found an object, or a form; and that 
we should expect in vain to give to the multitude of 
a people a sense of union among themselves, if we 
were not assisted by the operation of foreign hostility. 
War, however it may shock the feelings of humanity, 
is the great principle of social combination. The 
selfishness of individuals is suppressed in the anxiety 
to strengthen the united effort of a community for 
the general protection ; and the public spirit of a 
nation, weak and inefficient while produced only by 
the kindly sympathies of our nature, is excited to its 
utmost energy, when the necessity of resisting ex- 
ternal enemies has combined with them the acrimo- 
nious dispositions of the heart. This principle is 
in the moral, that which repulsion is in the material 
world ; and, though the aggregation of a society is 
begun by the mutual attraction of the social qualities 
of men, yet to the repulsion of some other combina- 
tion of men must it be indebted for the consistency 3 *, 

n Essay on the History of Civil Society, part i. sect. 4. 

9 The case of the Jewish nation, like other exceptions, serves to establish the rule. 
As that nation was to be taught to depend, not upon itself, but upon God, it was 
withdrawn from the agency of others ,• and disciplined in the solitudes of Arabia 
by special interpositions. 

The visitation of the universal deluge, which was never to be repeated, may fhraish 
another illustration. We have reason to infer from several particulars, that political 
society did not properly exist before the time of Nimrod, the cause of which probably 
was the extraordinary longevity of the antediluvians, which, while it supported the 
authority of tradition, precluded the excitement afforded by the probability of speedy 
succession to advantages actually enjoyed by other men. We have indeed reason to 
believe, that the descendants of Cain were separated from the remainder of their 
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tb&unity of a people, ^ bp$gs 

powers, which it contains, 
ripfl of oalioaal difficulty the general mteJUe<$ pf ,$e 
community appears to dilate itself into . a nobler 
magnitude. The hero and the statesman alone ai;e 
polled to conduct the defence of the country ; but a 
sympathetic ardour is communicated from class to 
class, and the philosopher with his eagle-ken pene- 
trates into the secrets of nature, the poet with the 
glance of imagination catclias bright visions p^gn 
ideal world, the artist infuses into matter the sensi- 
bility and the intelligence of moral existence. , |J; 

The object of the present work being toillipstr&te 
a providential government of human affi^£,;ii,|is 
necessary to obviate an objection, to which it. i^, ap- 
parently exposed, that it represents our. actions as 
controlled by a moral necessity. This however, can- 
not be justly imputed to the system here proposed- 
It represents the Almighty as preparing and direct- 
ing the combinations of human affairs by hi;* fore- 
knowledge, without interfering with the freedom of 
his creatures. It describes him as seuding into ( the 


species, and thus driven away from the main source of patriarchal authority^ «nd may 
conjecture that this separation, as it threw them more upon their own oiertions, 
favoured the invention of the useful arts, which is recorded to have been begun among 
then*. Their remoteness from patriarchal control would at the same time kwfcgwen 
occasion to a degeneracy of morals, so that, when the two race* became uartod by 
ietemeacnago*, this being probably the meaning of the union of Me sent of €hd Iwith 
tkeMaugktrra qf men, a corruption of manners began generally to prevail* which 
W^ -tQ.btt^^rpected by a calamity destructive of the whole species, except a single 
tfaqWtt&ted the acquired improvement without the corruption. In- ibis 
nqt be disciplined by nation, liecause political society didt nofc.yet 
J mUrt bh of htfman hfc wasthan rapidly reduced,, political society bogsn to 

uot hexon neoassary. The owtspa- 
rutive improvement of the descendants of Cain may have been the cause of the attrac- 
tiveness ascribed to (he daughter t of men. 

\r.„ t i 
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world for his own purposes human agents variously 
endowed, and removing them as those purposes 
may require ; as foreseeing the conduct of the agents 
whom he thus introduces, with all its results, but in 
no case as controlling that conduct by direct inter- 
position. If we believe in prophecy, we must admit 
the prescience of God, and this alone is assumed. 
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BOOK I. 

REVIEW OF MODERN HISTORY FROM THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
WESTERN EMPIRE, IN THE YEAR 476, TO THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Predispositions to the Combinations of Modern History. 

The period to be reviewed in this treatise extends 
from the suppression of the western empire in the 
year 476 of the Christian era, to the commencement of 
the revolution of France in the year 1789, a period 
exceeding thirteen centuries, and so distinguished from 
preceding events by one great convulsion, and from those 
which have already followed, or may hereafter follow, 
by another, as to present a vast number of events which 
may be studied as a whole. Of this great period it is 
to be shown, that all the transactions which it compre- 
hends, however diversified, and however destitute of 
direct connection, have yet been instrumental to a com- 
mon resulth^igyrnproveinent* of the social condition of 

BeforflBMSHBKBptions are examined in their detail, 
it is neceSMHqu i ry should be made into the pre- 
dispositio^BHpwlcn preparation may have been made 
for the gWB^R^rovement of society; for it is not 
conceivable^^pjpd should have willed this improve- 
vol. i. . | B 
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ment without so disposing the circumstances of nations 
as to qualify them for the attainment. 

In this inquiry an observation presents itself, which 
belongs indeed to the whole extent of human history, as 
it relates to the whole surface of the terraqueous globe. 

It is apparent, at the first inspection of a map of the 
earth, that almost the whole of the dry land is included 
in the northern hemisphere, instead of being equally 
distributed, as might naturally have been expected, 
between the northern and southern regions. On the 
one side of the |quator, therefore, is almost the entire 
scene of human activity, while the other is almost wholly 
abandoned to a waste of waters. This observation bears 
a remarkable correspondence to the system of unity in 
the moral government of God, which it is proposed to 
establish. If climat^be, as has been stated, one of the 
causes affecting and njfcdifying human society, a unity 
of plan requires that t^ere should not be two distinct 
and yet corresponding sets of climates, comprehending 
equal portions of land and water similarly distributed. 
Two systems of countries would, in such a case, be 
formed instead of one ; the temperate region of a 
southern system would at length oppose its improvement 
to that of the temperate region of the norfh ; and the 
unavoidable collision of two interfering combinations, 
while it obstructed the further improvement of each, ? 
would confound every conception of a common super- 
intendence, controlling and combining their operations. 
Such a collision is, however, effectually precluded by 
the actual distribution of the surface of the earth, as 
provision has been made for the ultimate establishment 
of but a single system. The habitations of men are 
comprised under a single set of climates, those belong- 
ing to the other hemisphere being too inconsiderable to 
be more than appendages to the rest ; and, while only so 

I 
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much of the water has been admitted into the northern 
region as might be necessary for the convenience of its 
countries, the southern has been constituted the grand 
repository of this element. 

With that part of the general distribution of the sur- 
face which has relation to the transactions of ancient 
history, the present treatise has no concern. Western 
Europe, as the special theatre of the various improve- 
ments to be now examined, demands a principal share of 
attention ; and the remoter countries of the world are 
then to be considered as its appendages# 

Western Europe is singularly fitted by its local cir- 
cumstances, not only for forming within itself a very 
improved condition of social existence, but also for be- 
coming the moral centre, from which such improvement 
should be ultimately spread o^ggjf the earth. Placed 
almost wholly within the temperspe climates, it possesses 
the original advantage ascribed to such a situation : more 
intersected by water than any other large portion of the 
world, it presents the greatest possible excitement to 
human activity ; naturally divided into territories of mo- 
derate dimensions, it favours that limitation of dominion 
which is salutary to the civil liberties of men ; and, bor- 
dering the Mediterranean on the one side, and the ocean 
on the other, it enjoys the most diversified means of 
communication. In these our islands, too, it seems to 
have been furnished with an organ peculiarly accom- 
modated to both purposes of forming, and of communi- 
cating, a system of social improvement, as they are 
especially fitted for the former by their peculiar magni- 
tude and the security of their situation, and for the latter 
by those maritime circumstances of situation, which fitted 
them for establishing a maritime empire, and becoming 
connected with the most distant regions of the globe. 

It is indeed to be observed, that western Europe is not 

) B 2 
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only fitted generally to excite and to improve the ac- 
tivities of men, but also naturally adapted to become, for 
a time, the theatre of two distinct but unequal com- 
binations of states, such as we know to have ac- 
tually existed within this region. While a large por- 
tion of it advances, as a great peninsula, between the 
Mediterranean and the ocean, the remote regions of the 
north have their separate Mediterranean, round which it 
was natural that a separate, though a less important, 
combination of governments should for a time be consti- 
tuted, between them being placed that open communica- 
tion for the barbarian nations, in which, as D’Anville 1 has 
remarked of the extended plains of Tatary, ‘ they were 
moved about like the billows of an agitated sea.’ That 
such a double formation should have existed we may 
now understand, since the distinctness of the two com- 
binations was terminated at the close of the struggles of 
the French revolution ; for we may now reasonably 
collect, that the object of the smaller and less perfect 
combination of the north was to prepare that great 
power of Russia, which mainly assisted in overthrowing 
the colossal despotism of France. Even the rude in- 
feriority of the chief power of the secondary combination 
appears to have contributed to the success of its inter- 
position ; for a people so little advanced in refinement 
■was safe from the contagion of political and moral cor- 
ruption, and a country so little improved could with 
less injury sustain the ravages of its formidable invaders. 

The continent of Africa, nowhere penetrated by gulfs, 
and little intersected by rivers, is, in its physical cha- 
racter, contrasted to the European continent, to which it 
is locally opposed. The great mass of its population 
has, accordingly, exhibited none of that mental activity, 
by which the inhabitants of Europe have been cha- 

1 Etats formas en Europe apres la Chute de TEmpy* R., p. 260. Paris, 1771, 
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racterized. The Mediterranean coast, indeed, has, in 
various ages, been rendered subservient to the advance- 
ment of European civilization. The early refinement of 
Egypt gave to Greece the first rudiments of arts and 
institutions; the military spirit of Carthage, combined 
as it was with maritime enterprise, disciplined to foreign 
conquest the growing empire of Rome ; and the Moham- 
medan states, afterwards established on this coast, con- 
stituted a chain of communication, by which, in a later 
period, the empire of the Arabians acted upon the 
modern system of the west. This instrumentality of the 
African coast appears, however, to have been guarded 
by the interposition of extensive deserts between it and 
the interior countries, the progress of civilization having 
been in this manner effectually diverted from wasting 
itself upon an African population, and directed towards 
the region in which it might be beneficially received. 

In the general commerce of the world, the middle 
regions of Africa appear to have borne the same burthen, 
which, in each particular society, falls upon the inferior 
orders. The less improved countries of the world have 
indeed, in all ages, supplied the others with slaves. 
Accordingly, in that most curious account of the trade of 
Tyre, which is given 2 by the prophet Ezekiel, slaves are 
mentioned as imported from Greece and the coasts of 
the Black-sea. Africa may, however, be regarded as the 
permanent repository of servile labour, because least 
susceptible of civilization. The African slave-trade 3 has 
accordingly been shown to be* a system of no modern 
date ; and though, in modern times, the wants of America 

* Ch. xxvii. ▼. 13. howbeit the merchants were constrained 

* Leo Africanus says, hook vii. ‘ The to stay for their slaves till the king re- 
king of Borno sent for the merchants of turned home conqueror with a great num- 
Barbary, and willed them to bring him ber of captives, and satisfied his creditors 
great store of horses ; for in this country for their horses.’ He adds, ‘The king 
they used to exchange horses for slaves, maketh invasions but every year once, 
an d to give fifteen, and sometimes twenty and that at one set and appointed time of 
slaves, for one horse ; and by this means the year.’ — Geogr. Hist, of Africa, transit 
there were abundance of horS^e brought j by Pory, pp. 293, 294. Loud, 1600. 
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have carried away far the greatest numbers, yet a con- 
siderable traffic 4 of the same kind is regularly managed 
on the eastern side of the continent with the Moham- 
medan nations. 

To this consideration of the instrumentality of the 
middle region of Africa it is not necessary that the slave- 
trade should be justified ; it is sufficient that it has 
existed, and that it was founded upon the local pe- 
culiarities of the country, in which it has chiefly pre- 
vailed. Great, doubtless, have been the horrors of that 
commerce, which has annually transplanted so many 
thousands to the transatlantic regions, stimulated as it 
was by the avidity of extensive and profitable specula- 
tions ; and it will for ever crown with glory the British 
empire that, though its greatness was founded upon its 
trade, it has voluntarily renounced a traffic so grievously 
objectionable. But slavery of a milder description seems 
to be a natural condition of our social progress. Only 
when improvement has been considerably advanced, can 
the voluntary industry of the freeman be prudently sub- 
stituted for the constrained toil of the slave, because 
then only can such regidations be introduced, as may 
render a state of freedom consistent with the welfare of 
the poor. Busbequius 5 for Germany, and Fletcher 6 for 
Scotland, lamented the mistaken liberality, which, by 
indiscreetly emancipating the lower classes of the people, 
had involved them in the miseries of poverty ; and 
the historian 7 * of the poor has declared his opinion, that, 
after all which had been fecently urged against slavery, 
it was probably most objectionable, as creating a class of 
citizens who have no interest in the prosperity of the 

4 * From Abyssinia the caravans carry Residence at Tripoli, p. 185. Lond. 1816. 

yearly to Cairo nearly two thousand a A. G. Busbequii Epist. p. 160. Lugtl. 

negroes, these poor creatures having un- Bat. 1633, 

fortunately been captured in war. Most 9 Second Discourse concerning the 

of the chiefs and sovereigns in the in- Affairs of Scotland, 
terior of Africa sell or put to death all their 1 State oLthe Poor, by Sir Frederic 

prisoners. 1 *— Narrative of a Tea Years' Morton Edfi, rol i. p. 11. Loud. 1 797. 
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society. The political mischief, stated by this writer, is 
even compensated by another important consideration. 
It has been remarked that, wherever slavery is esta- 
blished, those who are free are most proud and jealous 
of their freedom, which to them is not merely an enjoy- 
ment, but a rank and a privilege. What, therefore, is 
lost to the public by the degradation of the laborious 
poor, may thus be supplied by the increased intensity of 
the independent spirit of their superiors ; and in this 
manner the existence of slavery in the republics of 
Greece and Italy, while it simplified the processes of 
their governments, may have ‘contributed to inspire 
them with that love of liberty, which animated their 
genius, and is still imbibed in our classical education. 

America, which is probably destined to be hereafter 
the scene of new and important combinations, has already 
exercised no inconsiderable influeoce in developing the 
commercial activity of Europe. The mines of America 
furnished the means of a considerable extension of the 
Indiaq commerce ; the great archipelago of the West In- 
dies invited the industry of Europeans to a nearer and 
more convenient traffic ; and the flourishing settlements 
of the northern continent provided a growing market for 
the manufacturing skill of Great Britain. Humboldt 8 
has justly remarked, that the great isthmus of America 
has been for ages the bulwark of the independence of 
China and Japan. It does indeed appear to have hitherto 
preserved those regions from the enterprise of Europeans, 
which has found elsewhere sufficient occupation ; but, 
perhaps, a further destination of this difficult , 9 though 

8 Political Essay on the Kingdom of in one of these places, actually existed 
New Spain, vol. i. p. 45. Lond. 1811. since the year 1788. But he maintains 

8 M, de Humboldt has informed us, the impracticability of making such a 
that nine different parts of the Isthmus canal as would permit the passage of 
of Darien present a probability of a water- ships capable of sailing from Europe to 
communication between the two oceans ; Asia. Ibid, book i. ch. 2. 
and that some such communication has, 
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Harrow barrier, may be conjectured, as it may seem to 
have been designed that the commerceof these countries 
should thereby be reserved for the future aggrandizement 
of America. 

Asia, in nurturing the early improvement of mankind, 
has, in ancient times, discharged its peculiar function. 
To that continent, the improvement which, it had so nur- 
tured is, doubtless, in some future period, to be restored, 
when it shall have been matured in the other regions, to 
which it had been transmitted ; but in the period of time 
now to be considered, it has been merely subordinate to 
the arrangements of Europe. It long continued to furnish, 
by the Arabs of the south, and the Tatars of the north, 
a force of compression to consolidate the rising system 
of the west ; by presenting an object for the enterprises 
of the crusaders, it exercised a various influence on the 
general state and relations of European society ; through 
the Spanish establishments of the Arabians, it conveyed 
to Christendom the refinement which had characterized 
the modern kingdom of Persia ; and by the trade of 
Hindostan and China it has aggrandized the maritime 
powers of Europe, and especially Great Britain. 

From this consideration of the general distribution of 
the surface of the earth, in correspondence to the trans- 
actions of modern history, we now proceed to that of the 
nations which have been engaged in this great drama, 
that we may, if it be possible, discover whether they 
were, in any respects, peculiarly qualified for the parts, 
which they have severally sustained. 

In the first general and indistinct view which we take 
of the dissolution of the ancient empire of the west, we 
are disposed to consider it as a melancholy struggle 
between civilization and barbarism, in which the latter 
unhappily prevailed, and thus entailed upon the world a 
long succession of violence and ignorance. The splendid 
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train of Roman triumphs has pre-occupied our minds 
with notions of the dignity of the destroyed government ; 
the wisdom of Roman legislation has accustomed us to 
regard the dominion of ancient Rome as almost identi- 
fied with the civilization of our species ; and the adopted 
literature of Greece has added its captivating brilliancy 
to the other interesting recollections of Roman greatness 
and dignity. Opposed to this empire we conceive a 
multitude of savage hordes, bursting from regions which 
they knew not how to cultivate, eagerly possessing them- 
selves of treasures which they knew not how to enjoy, 
overwhelming in one mingled mass of ruin all the arts, 
by which human life had been raised so highly above 
their own low condition, and by their long protracted 
violences almost obliterating the remembrance of the 
improvement of preceding ages. A closer inspection 
will, however, discover to us that the empire had suffered 
so deep and fatal a degeneracy, that its continuance, if 
it had been politically practicable, could not, in a moral 
view, have been desirable ; and, on the other hand, that 
the tribes by which it was overpowered, rude and bar- 
barous as they were, possessed those sound and manly 
qualities which the corrupted slaves of Rome had wholly 
lost, and were, therefore, fitted to renovate the energies 
of the empire, and to prepare it for assuming another 
and a better form. The great struggle then between 
the Roman empire and the northern nations, instead of 
appearing to be the mere conflict of civilization and bar- 
barism, should present itself to us as the salutary combi- 
nation of two dissimilar portions of mankind, one of 
which possessed, though in degeneracy and decay 10 , the 

10 A curious testimony of the import- could not be formed. — Decline and Fail 
once of the social principles still existing of the Roman Empire, vol. iii. p. 250. 
among the Romans, was borne by the Lond. 1787. Two qualities, says M. Sis- 
Gothic Prince Adolphus, who declared mondi, appear to be necessary to liberty, 
that he had been convinced, by repeated individual force or energy ana social : the 
experiments, that a purelytGothic empire former, or a spirit of independence^ is the 
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elements of social improvement ; the other, amidst all 
the rudeness of unsettled wildness, was yet characterized 
by those native energies of mind, which had been de- 
stroyed in the corruptions of civilized society. 

The decay of the Roman empire 11 is represented to 
have arisen out of the long peace and prosperity, which 
it enjoyed in the period denominated the age of the 
Antonines, and ending in the year 180. The minds of 
men, destitute of the strong excitement of political agita- 
tion, were reduced to a dull and spiritless torpor, which 
disqualified them for exertion of every kind. To the 
benumbing influence of long-continued tranquillity was 
added, however, the constraint of an arbitrary govern- 
ment. Longinus 18 has accordingly represented the 
genius of his contemporaries, in the succeeding century, 
as cramped and contracted, like the limbs of children 
which have been confined by bandages. The influence 
of this two-fold depravation was conspicuous in every 
part of the Roman character ; literary genius, taste in 
the arts, military spirit, all withered together, and pre- 
sented one uniform appearance of general decay 13 . In 
the fourth century, learning of every kind was aban- 
doned for the idle recreations of the theatre, so that, 
when in a time of apprehended famine it had become 
expedient to diminish the population of the capital, the 
teachers of learning were banished, while six thousand 
dancers of both sexes were retained. The libraries, we 
are told, were shut like the tombs ; and in the few houses 
which before had cherished a love for liberal pursuits, 
the indolent gratification of music engrossed every at- 

quality of a savage, and wag brought into a country without liberty. — Higt. deg Re- 
modern Europe by the tribes of the north j pub. Italieuneu, tome i. p. 417—419. 
the latter, or the social disposition, could Paris, 1809. 

arise only amidst civilisation, and there- 11 Decline and Fall,, kc. vol. i. p. 69. 

fore existed only in the south. The people 12 De Sublim. cap. 43. 

of the former, he adds, had liberty with- 13 Ammiaui M^rr^llm^ lit), ^jv. cap. 6. 
out a country! those of the latter had / 
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tention. Dioclesian and Constantine 1 * were the last 
who erected public edifices of a solid and durable con- 
struction ; and even of their buildings the design and 
execution exhibited marks of inferiority. The passion 
for statues 15 still remained, prompted by the ambitious 
desire of posthumous reputation ; but the statues of this 
declining period, instead of being recommended by the 
skill of the artist, were embellished with a covering of 
gold. The triumphal 16 arch of Constantine, indeed, 
which the Romans could adorn only by pillaging that of 
Trajan, bore a public acknowledgment of the extinction 
of taste. The profession of arms 17 was, almost from 
the beginning of the third century, relinquished to the 
barbarians of the frontiers, who thus became possessed 
of the power, as they were intrusted with the defence of 
the state. The evil, however, had begun so early as in 
the first century, for Tacitus 18 has represented the 
strength of the Roman armies as then consisting wholly 
of foreigners. Even the population 19 of Italy began to 
fail, and to furnish in its diminution the last and most 
decisive proof, that the empire had reached nearly to 
the limit of its natural existence. The government too, 
while it was thus tottering in decay, imposed on its sub- 
jects burthens so oppressive, that, at 20 the time of its 
dissolution, the name of Roman citizen was held in 
abhorrence, and those who were entitled to claim it went 
over to the barbarians. Justly, then, might the historian 
of its decline and fall 21 pronounce, that, if all the bar- 
barian tribes had ceased to exiht, the empire of the west 
could not have been saved from destruction. Neither 

14 Hist, des Alleraands, par Schmidt, from tribute 330,000 acres of Campania, 

tome i. p. 200. Liege, 1784. as desert and uncultivated.— Decline and 

15 Ammiani Marcellini, uhi supra. Fall, &c. vol. ii.p. 65. 

18 Decline and Fall, &c. vol. i. p. 512, *° Salviani de Gubem. Dei, lib. v, 

17 Ibid. i). 203. cap. 5. 

18 Anna!, lib. iii. cap. 40. ** Decline and Fall, &c. vol. iii. p.434. 

19 It was found necessary to exempt 
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was the subversion of the western empire effected by the 
sudden shock of overbearing violence, but by a change 
so gradual, that it is scarcely distinguishable from the 
other successions of an agitated government. Count 
Ricimer 22 , one of the commanders of the barbarian 
troops employed for the defence of Italy, reigned in 
effect over that country during fifteen years, appointing 
and removing emperors at his pleasure, though he did 
not venture to assume the imperial dignity. Soon after 
death had delivered Italy from the real, though unac- 
knowledged, dominion of this barbarian, the son 23 of a 
Roman, who, in one of the ceded provinces, had been 
naturalized among the Huns, was advanced to the station 
of emperor ; and, within a year, this feeble monarch, by 
a formal act of abdication, transferred his sovereignty to 
Odoacer, a native barbarian. Still, however, the majesty 
of the Roman name prevailed, and Odoacer agree- 
ably to an unanimous decree of the senate, submitted 
his royalty to the supremacy of Zeno, the eastern em- 
peror, from whom he accepted the title of patrician, 
with the administration of the diocese of Italy. 

While the Romans were rapidly degenerating into 
that worst species of barbarism, the barbarism of cor- 
rupted civilization, some of the nations of the north 
were making such advances in improvement, as qualified 
them to cherish in their future acquisitions the still re- 
maining principles of human refinement, and to give be- 
ing to communities, in which these should be propagated 
with recruited vigour. The most distinguished of the 
barbarians were the Goths, who were nearest to the part 
of the frontier of the empire least distant from the 

and Fall, vol. iii. p. 451 — the son of Orestes, a Homan of Panno- 
490.^ nia, who, when that province was ceded 

** The last emperor of the west, in to the Huns, had entered into the service 
whom were so strangely united the ofAttilo. — Ibid. pp« 492, 498. 
names of Romulus and Augustus, was u Ibid, pp./196, 49 7. 
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centre. So early 25 as in the reign of Aurelian, which 
was begun in the year 270, and ended in the year 275, 
the great province of Dacia was relinquished to them, 
and the Danube was constituted the northern boundary. 
This cession became the epoch of Gothic civilization, 
many of the Roman inhabitants remaining in the aban- 
doned province, and introducing among their new mas- 
ters a knowledge of the conveniences of cultivated life. 
Here they continued during a century, after which they 
were attacked by the Huns, who 26 appear to have received 
the impulse from the remote coniines of China. The Os- 
trogoths 27 , or eastern tribes of the Goths, being subdued 
by that nation, the Visigoths, or western, entreated the 
emperor Valens to permit them to pass the Danube, and 
to form a settlement on its southern side. This settle- 
ment was effected in Mcesia in the year 376. From 2 ** this 
station they, in the year 408, invaded Italy under Alaric, 
and two years afterwards plundered the imperial city ; 
and in the year 412, they were induced to retire into 
Gaul, where they possessed themselves of the southern 
provinces. In the following year 29 the Burgundians, who 
during more than fifty years had been settled near the 
Rhine, entered the eastern provinces of the same country. 
These two nations, but more especially the Visigoths, 
appear to have been instrumental in preserving a portion 
of the refinement of a country, which, under the Roman 
dominion, had received considerable improvement. The 
dominion of the Goths was also extended over Spain, 
which the Vandals abandoned* for the Roman province of 
Africa. 

The Ostrogoths, having 30 availed themselves of the 

“ Decline and Fall, &c. vol. i. pp. 356, 48 Decline and Fall, See. vol. 8^192, 

« . &c. 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 563—592. w Etnts formas en Europe, &c. par 

Jornaudes de Rebus Geticis, cap. P’Anville, pp. 9*2, 93. 
xxi.— xxv. ^ «° Jornaudes, cap. 1. — lii. 
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opportunity presented in the year 453 by the death 
of Attila, the celebrated chief of the Huns, to recover 
their independence, received from the empire a grant of 
Pannonia. This province is described by the Gothic 
historian, as then adorned with many cities, and was 
therefore well fitted for their improvement ; it was also 
conveniently situated in the neighbourhood of Italy, the 
scene of their future destination. For the education 
of Theodoric, the leader of the Italian expedition, a 
special provision may be said to have been made, as he 
was, at the age of seven years, sent a hostage to the court 
of Constantinople, where he became a favourite of the 
eastern emperor, and continued to reside until the time 
of his invasion of Italy. 

It appears from these facts, that the whole of the 
Gothic nation was first placed for a century in an exterior 
province of the empire ; and that then the portion, which 
was afterwards established in the southern districts of 
Gaul and in Spain, was brought into a nearer and more 
improved situation, where it remained during thirty-two 
years. It also appears that another nation, which had 
been quietly settled during more than the half of a cen- 
tury in the vicinity of the Gallic province, occupied about 
the same time the eastern districts of that country. The 
fall of these transalpine territories naturally preceded 
the subversion of the domestic government ; and, accord- 
ingly, the other portion of the Goths, which afterwards 
founded the Italian kingdom, was brought into an inte- 
rior and adjacent province at a subsequent period ; early 
enough, however, to allow them a residence of almost 
forty years. The prince too, under whose guidance they 
entered Italy, was favoured with all the opportunities of 
refinement, which the eastern capital could afford. 

While tribes, in some degree trained to civilization, 
were thus introduced into these countries, other tribes of 
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a very different character also advanced into the empire; 
and it is particularly remarkable and curious, that the 
two principal governments of the modern system of 
nations owe their commencements to these ruder bar- 
barians, the French government to the Franks, and the 
British to the Saxons. 

The Franks were a tribe, or rather an association 
of tribes, which could boast no advantage of Roman 
culture, and had not even become acquainted with the 
Christian religion 31 , a superior reputation for valour 
being their most distinguishing characteristic. By these 
the Burgundians of the eastern districts were reduced to 
subjection, and, in the south, the Gothic monarchy was 
almost limited to the Spanish peninsula. It seems as if 
provision had been first made for the preservation of 
some part of the refinement of this highly cultivated pro- 
vince of the empire, by the earlier establishment of the 
comparatively civilized Visigoths and Burgundians, and 
that then, from another quarter, was infused the spirit 
of a fierce and military nation, to furnish the central 
country of the future system with a principle of energy, 
corresponding to the importance of its allotted position. 
A similar combination seems to have been formed also in 
Italy, by the subsequent introduction of the Lombards, 
a people 32 described as few in number, but distinguished 
by extraordinary ferocity. 

The Saxons and the Angles, who were the founders 
of the British government, were yet ruder than the 
Franks and Lombards, being ifot only strangers to the 
civilization and the religion of the imperial government, 
but excited by their maritime situation to the practice of 

81 Libanius says, that it was a law a gift, a.tid distributed them nmon* his 
among them to conquer or die ; that when legions, in the persuasion ihat he thereby 
Julian, during his command in Gaul, had combined with them so many fortresses 
taken some prisoners of that nation, he — Viede Julien,parM. dela Bieterie, pp. 
thought himself bound to send them to 94, 95. Paris. 1775. 
the emperor ; and that the citperor. when 82 Decline end Fell, &C* voh it, 
ne saw them, said that they v^re indeed note. 
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piracy. In the habits of naval enterprise we may discover 
a correspondence to the maritime character of the govern- 
ment afterwards established in England ; the relation of 
the rudeness of these untutored tribes to its general im- 
provement seems to have consisted more particularly in 
their wild independence. Not combined, like the Franks, 
by the habits of warfare under a single chief, but divided 
into numerous parties acting under separate leaders, they 
gave a beginning, not to a great military monarchy, but 
to a balanced constitution of various orders. Provision, 
however, appears to have been made, by the instrumen- 
tality of another tribe of northern barbarians, for the 
subsequent refinement of Britain, as well as for the 
improvement of its Saxon government, the Normans 
becoming qualified, by a long establishment in France, 
for supplying what was deficient in the civilization of 
their brethren, and also for introducing a new modifica- 
tion of the loose and disorderly, but free constitution of 
government, which these had at length erected. 

Of the northern countries of Europe, Germany, Den- 
mark, and Sweden remained in the possession of the bar- 
barians, whose kindred tribes overwhelmed and occupied 
the south. These countries 33 lay beyond the limits of 
the ancient empire, and could receive improvement only 
by the reaction of the governments established in the 
seats of civilization. For this purpose all that was 
required was, that such an affinity should exist between 
their inhabitants and the new masters of the southern 
countries, as might facilitate the communication of the 
refinement which the latter had acquired. The remain- 
ing improvement of the ruined empire, together with the 


** The provinces of Upper and Lower 
Germany were on the Gallic side of the 
Rhine, being so named only because the 
Germans had passed into those parts of 
Gaol. — Decline and Fall, &c. vol. i. p. 


25. The country, indeed, which has since 
become the circle of Suabia, was occu- 
pied by the Romans when it had bean 
abandoned by its former inhabitants. 
Ibid. p. 
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attainments of its barbarian conquerors, was thus gra- 
dually diffused throughout these northern countries; 
and western Europe, from Lapland to the strait of the 
Mediterranean, assumed a general resemblance of man- 
ners and of political constitutions, however diversified 
by the varieties of local circumstances. 

The treatise of Tacitus has rendered every student 
familiar with the character of the tribes of ancient 
Germany, which acted a part so important in the forma- 
tion of the modem system. Disgusted indeed with the 
vices of a decaying government, he seems to have sought 
a refuge for his feelings in the contemplation of the un- 
corrupted simplicity of its barbarous neighbours, and to 
have described their manners with the same enthusiasm, 
which is experienced by the inhabitant of a crowded city, 
when he beholds freedom and nature in some rural 
retreat. But, whatever abatement of his panegyric may 
be thought due to this temper of his mind, enough of 
his representation must remain unshaken, to warrant us 
in regarding with respect these regenerators of the west. 

Besides that hardy spirit of manly valour, which had 
been lost amidst the tranquil luxury of an established 
and extensive empire, other qualities also belonged to 
these barbarians, which exercised a beneficial influence 
on the incipient system. The civilized nations of the 
south had cultivated the social qualities of our nature, 
until individuals had ceased to feel a dependence on 
themselves, and their character had been degraded by a 
servile submission to authority. The northern tribes had 
retained their manly independence, because, by the dis- 
advantages of their situation, they had been debarred 
from that progress of civilization, in which it would have 
been suppressed, being retained in a state of imperfect 
combination, in which the importance, and even the per- 
sonal safety, of eve^y man was the result of his own 

VOL. i. 
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qualities. The introduction of tribes thus characterized 
would supply the spirit which was deficient in the slaves 
of an exhausted empire. The aggregate population 
would learn to combine a feeling of personal dignity with 
the habit of political submission ; and preparation would 
be made for constructing that government of balanced 
orders, which Tacitus 34 contemplated with despair. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that the freedom of 
modern governments is exclusively the work of the Ger- 
man conquerors of the empire. The municipal regu- 
lations 35 of the provincial towns had been copied from the 
republican regulations of ancient Rome, of which the 
forms had still been preserved in the capital; and a 
number of little republics, thus continuing to exist within 
the dominion of an arbitrary monarchy, furnished the 
model of the commons of modern governments. But 
the independence of the Germans extended through an 
entire constitution that spirit of freedom, which, in the 
ancient empire, had been limited to the interior adminis- 
tration of cities. Though with very various success, ac- 
cording to the great variety of circumstances, every govern- 
ment of western Europe has accordingly, in some period, 
admitted to its public councils the representatives of its 
commons, there to deliberate concerning the public in- 
terests in conjunction with an independent nobility. 

Another distinguishing quality of the Germans was 
the reverence which they appear to have entertained 
for the delicacy of the female character, neither de- 
grading their women ifito slaves, like other barbarians, 
nor into objects of merely sensual gratification, like 

94 Cunctas nationes et urbes populus, 123. The colonics, too, though they did 
atrt primores, aut singuli regunt : delect a not, like the municipal towns, enjoy the 
ex his et consociata republics forma lau- privilege of framing their own laws, but 
dari facilius quam evenire, vel si evenit, were subject to those of Rome, yet had 
haud diutuma esse potest. — Annal. lib.iv. nearly the same forms of republican 
cap. 33. administration. — Ibid. 131. 

96 Heinecdi, Antiq. Roman, lib. i, app. ] 
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those who called themselves civilized. The German 
woman was the companion of her husband, participating 
his cares without servile drudgery, and influencing his 
actions with the gentle sway of respect and affection. 
The continence belonging to this character, formed the 
most obvious contrast with the corrupted manners of the 
empire. Salvian 30 has declared his persuasion, that the 
empire had been subjected to the barbarians for the 
punishment of its vitiated morals, and has informed us, 
that even the Vandals 37 , not satisfied with observing in 
their own conduct the rules of chastity, had enforced the 
same sobriety among their Roman subjects. 

The north-eastern part of Europe was occupied by 
tribes discriminated from the Germans by almost every 
imaginable distinction, the Slavians 38 , who had driven 
forward the Germans into the empire, succeeding to the 
possession of the countries, which these had relinquished. 
From the Germans they differed in their persons 39 , 
which bore a Tatar character, in their language, so that 
the distinction has been transmitted to their modern 
descendants, in their dress 40 , which was loose and 
flowing, unlike to the close garments of the Germans, 


De Gubernatione Dei, lib. vii. In 
Africa, he lias remarked, the Vandals car- 
ried their reformation so far, as to compel 
all the common women to marry. 

37 The V amlals dwelt anciently near 
the Pains Mentis. ; pressed by hunger, 
they removed to the Franks, who were 
situated near the Rhine, and from the 
latter station they proceeded to Spain. — 
Procopii Hist. Vandal, lib. i. They seem, 
as a more barbarous tribe, to have served 
to break down the Roman government of 
Spain, and thus to prepare that province 
for the reception of the Goths. 

3t * The Slavians derived their name 
from a word of their own language, s/au'a 
or filtiva, signify ingy/ory. From their name 
again, in modern language, has been 
taken the apj>ellation of bondsmen, the 
Venetians having reduced many of them 
to servitude.— Etats formas %u Europe, 


&c. pp. 30, 31. 

38 The description of the person of 
Attila, in the History of Jornandes, is 
completely that of a Tatar: forma bre- 
vis, luto pectore, capite grandiori, minutis 
oculis, rarus barba, cams aspersus, simo 
naso, teter colore. — De Rebus Geticis, 
cap. xxxv. The historian has added, 
* origims suec signa restituens but this 
alludes to a fable invented by fear and 
aversion, that he aud his nation were the 
progeny of witches and evil spirits. — 
Ibid. cap. xxiv. 

40 Iiocupletissimi veste distinguuntur, 
non tiuitante, sicut Sarmatae ac Parthi, 
sed stricta, et singulos artus exprimeute. 
— Tac. de Germ. cap. xvii. The close 
dress, so expressive of the superior acti- 
vity of the modern inhabitants of western 
Europe, appears thus to have descended to 
them from their German ancestors. 

C 2 
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and in their mode of fighting 41 , which was equestrian. 
A more important distinction than all these was, that 
they held a yet lower place in the scale of civilization 42 , 
being esteemed barbarous even in comparison with 
other barbarians. 

The distinctness of the Slavian population of the 
north-eastern countries of Europe may be considered, as 
having served to maintain the separation of the two 
combinations of governments heretofore existing in 
Europe. If it was important that Russia should have 
been maintained in a rude independence, that it might 
be prepared for bearing a principal part in the deliver- 
ance of Europe from the dominion of the French empire, 
this rude independence seems itself to have been the 
result of the peculiar and pre-eminent barbarism of its 
original inhabitants, which was ill- fitted to yield to the 
influences of southern improvement. 

41 Hi tamen (Yenedi scilicet) inter viventibus. — Tac. de Germ. cap. xlvi. 
German os potius referuntur, quia et do- 4 * Tacitus says, of a degenerate tribe 
mus fingunt, et scuta gestant, et pedum of Germans, the Peucini, ‘ nonnihii in 
usu ac pemicitate gaudent ; quae omnia Sarmatarum babitum feedantur.’— Ibid, 
diversa Sarmatis sunt, in plaustro equoque 


/ 
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History of the Arabs , from the birth of Mohammed, in the year 569, 
to the suppression of the Caliphate in the year 1258. 

Mohammed born in the year 569. He assumes the prophetic character, 609. Flight 
to Medina, or Hegyra y 622. Conquest of Arabia completed, and death of Mohammed, 
632. Conquest of Syria, 633. Of Egypt, 640. Of Persia, 651. Beginning of 
the dynasty of Ommiyali, 661. Conquest of northern Africa, 709. Of Transox- 
iana, 710. Of Spain, 711. Saracens defeated by Charles Martel, 732. Begin- 
ning of the dynasty of Abbas, 749. Decline of the government, 842. Caliph 
deprived of authority, 94 1 . Beginning of the Patan or Afghan dynasty of India, 
1205. All India conquered except the Deccan, 1218. Caliphate suppressed, 
1258. 


In the preceding chapter those particulars have been 
considered, whether of local situation or of national cha- 
racter, which may be regarded as having predisposed 
the modern nations of Europe to the functions, which 
they have respectively discharged in the combinations of 
its history. Before the review of that history is begun, 
it may be most convenient to review the history of the 
Arabs, who made a deep and important impression on 
the system of Europe themselves, and afterwards fur- 
nished with all the influence attached to their religion 
the tribe of Tatars, which finally overthrew the eastern 
empire, and established itself in the sovereignty of 
Greece. The review of the afl'airs of Europe may thus 
be prosecuted with less interruption. 

In considering the external agency of the followers of 
Mohammed on the European system, two successive 
periods of time should be carefully distinguished, 
that of the Arabs or Saracens, and that of the Turks. 
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The Arabs, though rude and ignorant in the com- 
mencement of their enterprises, acquired, with their 
empire, a taste for the refinements of those whom they 
conquered, and conveyed to the Europeans of the west 
a knowledge of improvement, which could not then have 
reached them by any other communication. This people, 
therefore, served not merely to compress and bind toge- 
ther the yet imperfect union of the new system of society, 
but also to convey to it the refinement, which it had 
eagerly seized as the best prize of its victories ; and it 
is remarkable, that the period of the greatest refine- 
ment of the Arabs was coincident with that of the 
grossest ignorance of the western nations. The Turks, 
who succeeded the Arabs, borrowed from them their 
religion, and could not fail to receive from them some 
slight tincture of their refinement ; but, sprung from a 
ruder and less genial climate, and despising the Greeks, 
whom they had subdued, they remained barbarians in 
the chief seats of ancient civilization, and were enemies 
to the arts, not less than to the religion of Europe. The 
difference was, however, well accommodated to the pro- 
gressive formation of the system of the west. The 
Turks, by their very barbarism, drove the precious 
remnant of the scholarship of Greece into Italy, which 
had then been prepared to receive and cherish it; and 
the same barbarism, by obstructing the long-established 
communication with the rich countries of the Mediter- 
ranean and the east, has served to propel into the ocean 
that commerce, for which the spirit of maritime discovery 
at length opened new courses. 

For explaining the important distinction observable 
betweea the characters of the Arabs and the Turks, the 
first andmost obvious solution is drawn from the different 
influences of a northern and a southern climate. But how 

( 
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inadequate is this solution to the entire explanation, will 
appear at once to those, who look on the other side of the 
Red Sea to the desert of Upper Egypt x , where an inactive 
and melancholy mysticism appears to have been the 
combined result of climate and situation. One of those 
peculiarities, which appear to have directed the excite- 
ment of Arabian imagination rather to this world than 
to the next, was probably the position of the peninsula, 
which, the navigation 1 2 of the Red Sea being dangerous, 
constituted it the great thoroughfare of the commerce of 
India. The Arabs could not fail to interest themselves 
in the traffic, which they assisted in conveying through 
their deserts, and accordingly they learned to unite 3 , in 
the composition of their national character, the industry 
of the trader with the violence of the robber. To this 
singular combination their very country seems to have 
been adapted, as it was the peculiar region of the camel, 
which was fitted for the one part of it, and of the horse, 
which was suited to the other. A second peculiarity, 
modifying the character of the Arabians, may perhaps 
be found in the topography of the peninsula, which is 
very different from that of the Egyptian desert. Arabia 4 
is a mass of mountains, encircled by a vast belt of sandy 
wastes ; but on several of these mountains much verdure 
may be found, and the province of \emen 5 has been 
described by Sir William Jones as the appropriate scene 


1 This was accordingly the parent- 

country of monkery. Paul, the first 

hermit, established himself there in the 
third century. Antony, who first formed 
the monks into societies in the fourth 

century, introduced his regulations in the 
same region. — Mosheira, cent. 3, part ii. 

chap, iii, sect, hi., and cent. 4, part ii. 
chap. iii. sect. xiii. In the time of the 
Emperor Yaleus, the desert was peopled 
by 5000 monks. — Decline and Fall, &c. 
vol. ii. p. 510. ‘I have seen,’ says Nie- 
buhr, * young Arabs in Yemen dance and 
leap, with arms in their ImukIs, to the 


sound of small drums ; yet even the in- 
habitants of the desert show greater 
vivacity than the Turks. As for the me- 
lancholy Egyptians, I never saw them 
discover any mark of genuine joy, even 
at their fesiivals, however splendid/ — 
Travels in Arabia, &c. vol. ii. pp. 157, 
108. Perth, 1799. 

* Ibid. p. 86. 

3 Minim dictu ex innufceris populi* 
pars awjua in commerciis Sut latrociniis 
degit. — Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi. 32. 

* Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 254. 

5 Essay on Asiatic Poetry. 
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of pastoral poetry. Far different is such a country from 
the savage solitude of Egypt 6 , in which men must wish 
to withdraw their minds from a world so forlorn. 

Before the revolution of Mohammed 7 , or, as we have 
been accustomed to write his name, Mahomet 8 , the noble 
and learned Arabs were theists, or worshippers of one 
God, while a stupid idolatry prevailed among the lower 
classes of the people. The religions of the Jews and 
Christians were, however, not unknown in the time of 
that impostor. When the Jews first came into the 
country cannot now be determined ; but in the time of 
Mohammed we find tfiem possessed of fortresses, and 
engaging in military enterprises. The religion of Chris- 
tians was probably introduced into it in the very com- 
mencement of the church, for we find Arabians 8 men- 
tioned among those whom Peter so successfully exhorted 
at the first Christian festival of pentecost ; but the first 
distinct account of its introduction is not earlier than the 
middle of the third century, when Origen 10 was invited 
into it from Alexandria by an Arabian prince. Nor do 
the labours of this eminent teacher appear to have pro- 
duced any considerable effect, a single tribe of wander- 
ing Arabs being mentioned as his only proselytes. That 
which principally brought Christians and their religion 
into Arabia was its independence. The various sects of 
heretics, pursued by the violence of their orthodox bre- 
thren, retired from the scenes of cultivated life to wilder- 
nesses, which nature had formed for liberty. 

A people ardent and ignorant, imperfectly acquainted 
with religions purer than their own, and incapable of 
appreciating their respective pretensions, was well pre- 

6 Salary's Letters on Egypt, letter * Dissertation on the Arabs, by Sir W. 

***• .... Jones. 

7 This name is a passive participle of 9 Acts of the Apostles, chap. ii. v. 
the Arabic verb hamada, signifying to 11. 

prone. — White’s Bampton Lect., notes, 10 Mosheim, cent 3, part i. chap. i. 
p.33. Dublin, 1785* »ect. vi. / 
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pared for the schemes of an artful impostor 11 , who should 
contrive to combine whatever might be most acceptable 
in all the' different modes of worship, and present the 
aggregate to his countrymen as a new interposition of 
the Almighty, to recover them from the error of their 
ways. The degree also of rude refinement, which cli- 
mate and situation appear to have generated in Arabia, 
supplied a most commodious instrument in the admirable 
language of the peninsula, which Sir William Jones 12 
has described as inferior to none ever spoken by mortals 
in copiousness and precision. Jhe cultivation of this 
language seems to have been the favourite recreation of 
the Arabs. Though letters appear to have been little 
known, eloquence and poetry were studied with the 
utmost attention, solemn assemblies being held for the 
exercise and display of genius, and the children being 
employed in committing to memory the most approved 
compositions. In the violence of the fanaticism with 
which Mohammed inspired them, they became hostile to 
literature 13 ; but there is reason for believing, that the 
native character of the Arabs had been suspended by its 
influence, and was resumed in their subsequent patron- 
age of letters. 


11 Mr. White has remarked, that the 
Koran does not contain one single doc- 
trine which may not fairly he derived, 
either from the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, from the spurious and apo- 
cryphal gospels current in the east, from 
the Talmudical legends, or from the tra- 
ditions, customs, and opinions of the 
Arabians. — Hampton Lect. p, 183. To 
these sources, however, should be added 
the notions of the Persian magi, from 
which appear to have been taken the 
Hural oydn, or paradisiacal females, 
whose charms were to be the reward of 
the faithful. — Hist, of the Arabs, by the 
authors of the Universal History, vol. i. 
p. 347. Lond. 1761. The Mohamme- 
dans say, that this book has been taken 
from a great book of the Divine decrees, 
from which it was extracted at the crea- 
tion, and then lodged in on&’of the seven 


heavens, which are beneath the throne of 
God ; and that it was brought thence, in 
successive portions, by the Angel Gabriel 
to Mohammed in the space of twenty- 
three years. — D’Herbelot, art. Alcoran. 
The pretended revelations of Mohammed 
were digested intotheir present order from 
the palm-leaves and skins on which they 
had been written, and from the recitation 
of those who had committed them to 
memory, by Abu Beer, his immediate 
successor, who had begun to fear lest 
some part of them might be lost, as 
many who could repeat them, had been 
recently slain in an engagement with the 
followers of a rival pretender to prophecy. 
— Hist, of the Arabs, vol. i. p. 308. 

13 Dissertation on the Arabs. 

13 Beriugton’s Literary Hist, of the 
Middle Ages, app. ii. 
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Among the numerous tribes of the Arabs, that of the 
Koreish was the most respected, and was intrusted with 
the guardianship of the temple of Mecca, the centre of 
the national religion. The dialect of this tribe had 
attained to a refinement correspondent to its distinction. 
By the continual resort of the other tribes to Mecca 1 *, 
the Koreish were furnished with all the variety of ex- 
pression, which these severally possessed, and were' at the 
same time guarded against provincial corruptions ; and, 
being situated almost in the centre of Arabia, they were 
precluded from such s^n intercourse with strangers, as 
might have introduced among them an admixture of the 
languages of other nations. In this manner was formed 
the dialect, in which the Koran was composed, so perfect, 
that Mohammed, when he was pressed to establish the 
truth of his mission by a display of supernatural power, 
was not afraid to appeal to his book as an incontrover- 
tible miracle 15 . 

Though Mecca was the seat of the most refined lan- 
guage of Arabia, the inhabitants of Medina 16 were dis- 
tinguished by the name of the people of the book , as they 
were especially favoured with the pretended revelation. 
To this city it was the fortune of Mohammed to be forced 
to retire in that flight which, under the name of the 
hegrah or hegi/ru, has become the epoch of his fol- 
lowers 17 ; and, as he was afterwards buried in this place, 

14 White’s Bampt. Lect., notes, p. 30. yield to the sublime simplicity of the 

13 The interpreters of the Koran agree, book of Job. — Decline and Fall, &c. vol. 
that its most eloquent passage is the fyl- v. p 209. 

lowing, which describes the Deity order- 14 White’s Bampt. Lect., notes, p. 9. 

ing the deluge to cease : — i Earth, swallow 17 The a»ra of the hegyra began on the 

up thy waters; ye heavens, draw up those sixteenth day of July, in the year of the 
which ye have poured forth. The water Christian a*ra 622. The Arabian year, 
immediately withdrew, the commandment by which it was computed, consisted of 
of God was accomplished, the ark stopped 354 days, w ith an addition of eleven days 
on the mountain, and these words were in every period of thirty years. — Beve- 
heard, 4 * Woe to the wicked.”’ — DTIerbu- ridge's i ustitutioues, Chronol. Omar, 
lot, art. Alcoran . The historian of the the second caliph, or the successor of 
Roman empire has well observed, that Abu Beer, introduced this computation of 
the eloquence of Mohammed, however time seventetf i years after the event, imi- 
exalted by the divine attributes, must taring the Caristians, who then counted 
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Medina has shared with Mecca the veneration of devout 
Moslems w . 

The flight of Mohammed, caused by the strenuous 
resistance which the Koreish opposed to his pretensions, 
appears to have given to the religion of the impostor 
that military character, which rendered it so formidable 
to the world. In the weakness of his beginning, he had 
trusted wholly to the power of persuasion, and had ob- 
tained at Mecca 19 but very moderate success, when, at 
the end of thirteen years, the adherents of the esta- 
blished idolatry became alarmed, and drove him from 
the place. At Medina, where there was some know- 
ledge of the revelations of the Jews and Christians, his 
doctrine, which recognized the authority of both, had 
been better received ; and, as he was pressed by the 
hostility of his adversaries, he ventured there to renounce 
the pacific character which he had before maintained 20 . 
For the causes of the extraordinary success 21 which his 
imposture afterwards experienced, may be assigned the 
general ignorance of the Arabs, the degree of refinement 
existing among them, the disunion of their numerous 
tribes, the accommodating nature of his medley of reli- 
gions, and perhaps, above all, the intrinsic merit of the 
doctrines which he taught. To ignorant heathens he 
taught doctrines 2S , which were borrowed from the pure 


their years from the persecution begun by 
Dioclesian, in the year -84, which aera 
they nametl the tera of martyrs. — l)'Her- 
belot, art. Hey rah. 

The Mohammedans give totheir reli- 
gion the name eslam, signifying au entire 
submission and resignation to God. Hence 
is formed the word Moslem , the appella- 
tion of those who profess it, which has 
been converted into the name Mussulman 
in common use. Ibid. art. Eslam and 
Moslem. 

19 Decline and Fall, &c. vol. v.p. 220, &c. 

50 In the preceding year he hod admi- 
nistered to his followers an oath, which 
was called the woman's afth, because it 
did not oblige then to UX e up arms in 


defence of him or his religion ; and in 
several parts of the Koran, which he 
pretended to have received from heaven 
during his stay at Mecca, he disclaimed 
all authority for compelling any one to 
embrace his doctrines. — History of the 
Arabs, vol. i. p. 84 — 88. 

** It has been said, that if we divide 
the known regions of the world into thirty 
equal parts, the Christians will he found 
to be in possession of five, the Moham- 
medans of six, and the idolaters of nine- 
teen. — White's Bampt. Lect. j>. 238, note. 

Among these is, in the first place, 
to he mentioned the great doctrine of the 
unity of God ; then those which inculcate 
the duties of prayer and almsgiving. 
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communications of divine truth, much debased, indeed, 
but still far nobler, and more worthy of attention, than 
the rude tenets of their own paganism ; and, ignorant as 
they were, and incapable of forming a just judgment of 
his pretension to divine authority, these heathens were 
yet in that state of pastoral refinement, in which they 
could be captivated by the charms of eloquence 23 , and be 
struck with the sublimity of the scriptural descriptions of 
God. The religion of Mohammed was probably better 
adapted to the moral regulation of the east, than the 
contentious 3t and paganized Christianity 25 , which alone 
preserved there the memory of the Gospel. 

It is remarkable, that the compressing power of the 
nations of Europe, which was thus formed originally in 
Arabia, and the system upon which it was to act, were 
both actuated by corrupt modifications of our holy reli- 
gion, extremely dissimilar in spirit and character. While 
the Christian church had sunk into an idolatry, which 
could scarcely be distinguished from the paganism of 
former ages, and had encumbered the religion of the 
Gospel with a multitude of new inventions, the counter- 
corruption, devised in Arabia, proscribed the use of 


13 The following story, characteristic 
of the Arabian taste for poetry, is related 
in a note of Memoirs of Klopstock, by 
Miss Smith, p. 26. Bath, 1809 : — Mr. 
Eton, having translated to an Arab a 
portion of the Messiah of that writer, the 
latter listened with indescribable atten- 
tion, and then rose up in great agitation, 
exclaiming, ( Excellent ! but Allah pardon 
him for having so highly exalted the 
Son/ He afterwards begged that Mf. 
Eton would proceed, and again rose has- 
tily, with a sort of indignant admiration, 
continually repeating his former prayer. 

** The eastern countries were at this 
time distracted by the contentions which 
had arisen concerning the divine and 
human natures of Jesus Christ. These 
had generated the various sects of Nesto- 
rians, who maintained two distinct na- 
tures, of Eutychians and Monophysites, 
who held that there was but one, and of 


Monothelites, who taught that there were 
two natures, but only one will. 

In the sixth century, which imme- 
diately preceded the age of Mohammed, 
the saints began to be reverenced as so 
many tutelar divinities, and numerous 
festivals, many borrowed from jmganwm, 
were instituted in honour of them. The 
worship of the Virgin Mary was most 
conspicuous and offensive. Even before 
the conclusion of the fourth century, a 
sect prevailed in Arabia and the adjacent 
countries, which worshipped her as a god- 
dess, with libations and sacrifices. — Mo- 
sheim, cent. 6, part ii. chap. iv. ; and cent. 
4, part ii. chap. v. In the fifth, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and the council of Ephesus, 
gave her the title of mother of God ; and 
Cyril did not scruple to call her the com- 
plement or tuppicinenl of the Trinity.— 
Four Treatise* concerning the Mahoxn« 
medansj p. 174. Lund. 1712. 
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images, and rejected every speculative tenet of belief, 
except the acknowledgment 26 of the unity of God and 
of the divine mission of Mohammed. To monkery the 
new religion was decidedly adverse 27 . There were, in- 
deed, many persons, who, under the name of fakirs , as 
they were called by the Arabs, or of dervises, as they were 
named by the Turks and Persians, sought to acquire, by 
extraordinary mortifications, the reputation of superior 
sanctity ; but they were not associated by those ties of 
fraternity, which rendered the monastic orders of Europe 
so powerful, nor were they separated from the rest of a 
community by any other distinction, than that of the 
poverty, or other suffering, to which they voluntarily 
submitted. The grand discrimination, however, related 
to the distinction of the civil and ecclesiastical power, 
which scarcely existed among the Mohammedans. As 
the religion of Mohammed was an imposture, the eccle- 
siastical was a mere instrument of the civil authority ; 
the religion of Christians, on the other hand, being 
founded on a genuine revelation, the pretensions of its 
priesthood, however in reality destitute of support, 
claimed to stand on a ground distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, the civil authority, over which it asserted a 
paramount dominion. 

In comparing this external power with the system on 
which it acted, a curious correspondence, in regard to 
vigour and decay, presents itself to our observation. 
The Arabian power was not formed so early as the bar- 
barian settlements in western Europe ; neither could 
any compressing pow r er be necessary', or useful, until 
these establishments had begun to acquire some degree 
of consistency. It was then rapidly created during the 

** The creeil of Mohammed was this : vol. i. p. Hf>. 

1 There is no God but God, and Moham- ** D’Hcrbelot, articles Rahhan and 
med is liis Apostle.’ — Hist* of the Arabs, 
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weakness of the first dynasty of France, so as to have 
attained its greatest strength when Charles Martel, and 
his greater grandson Charlemagne, were ready to resist 
and restrain its assaults. It sunk into imbecility in the 
time of those unworthy descendants of Charlemagne, 
whose weakness permitted the separation of his vast 
empire into independent governments, which the hosti- 
lity of an external power would have embarrassed and 
obstructed. 

The military spirit, originally excited by the resistance 
of the tribe of the Koijeish, was soon directed to the 
entire reduction of the Arabian peninsula, which Avas 
etfected within ten years from the flight of Mohammed. 
The sudden union of such a people as the Arabs under a 
single government, actuated by fanaticism, and animated 
by success, could not fail to be productive of dangerous 
hostility to the Greek empire, in its neighbouring pro- 
vinces Syria and Egypt, and to t lie contiguous empire of 
Persia. It happened, too, that both these governments, 
in this critical moment of their existence, Avere in a state 
of weakness and decay, which disabled them for any 
vigorous opposition. The reduction of Syria urns accord- 
ingly effected in the year 038, or six years after the com- 
pletion of the conquest of Arabia, that of Egypt two 
years afterwards, and that of Persia eleven vears after 
the reduction of Egypt, or in the year Go 1 . 

The conquest of the Persian empire, though somewhnt 
later in time, should be. first considered, because it fur- 
nished the Arabs with tluft refinement, for Avhicli, by the 
previous conquest of Syria and Egypt, awav was opened 
into Europe. This empire, which, under the successors 
of Alexander, had yielded to the ascendency of the new 
kingdom of Parthia*' 8 , was re-established tAvo hundred 

* This kingdom subsisted, according to Lewis, 481 year*.— History of tho Parthian 
Empire, J>. 37 London, \7M. 
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and twenty-six years 29 after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian aera, by Ardisheer or Artaxerxes, the founder of the 
dynasty, which governed it until the invasion of the 
Arabs. The restored dominion soon came into collision 
with the declining empire of Rome ; and the blows, 
which they mutually inflicted, had prepared both, but 
especially the Persian empire, for submitting to the 
triumphs of Arabian fanaticism. 

The re-establishment of the Persian empire appears to 
have had, for its primary operation, the division of that of 
Rome into the two empires of the east and west. The 
revolution of Artaxerxes was effected in the year 227 ; in 
the year 28G, the emperor Dioclesian found it necessary 
to associate with himself one colleague, and six years 
afterwards two others, in the government of the empire, 
that he might direct his own undivided attention to the 
defence of the eastern provinces ; in the year 324 was 
begun the city of Constantinople, one great object 
of which was probably to watch and control the move- 
ments of the Persian monarch ; and in the year 364, 
under the emperors Valentinian and Valens, was effected 
that separation of the eastern and western empires, which, 
in the unwieldy weakness of the Roman dominion, had 
been thus gradually prepared. In this series of dates it 
is sufficiently apparent, that the restored empire of 
Persia acted directly in detaching the eastern from the 
western territories of Rome, and thus gave the impulse to 
a revolution, which reserved the refinement of an eastern 
capital for the subsequent improvement of the system, to 
be established upon the earlier ruin of a western empire. 
If a series of Persian hostilities had not dissolved the 
union of the Roman government, either the majesty 
of the ancient empire would have been sufficient to repel 
the rude tribes of the northern barbarians, or the whole 

***D edict and Fall, Ac. toI. L p. 238. 
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would have given way together, and no remaining domi- 
nion would have preserved to the fifteenth century the 
precious relics of ancient civilization. Besides this prin- 
cipal operation, others, and of considerable importance, 
may also be discovered. One of these seems to have 
been the westward direction of the migratory nations of 
the north. The plains of Asia, instead of the western 
empire, might have been the scene of their establish- 
ments, if the restored government of Persia had not pre- 
sented an insuperable impediment, and driven their 
wandering hordes, in ^successive migrations, to seek 
in the west an easier, though a less desirable settlement. 
Another, and of great and extensive influence, appears to 
have consisted in the preparation which it made for the 
refinement of the empire of the Arabs. The Mohamme- 
dan dominion, which furnished to the European system 
much of its principles of improvement, was to the oriental 
world the basis of its modern policy ; and the religion of 
Arabia has accordingly been established throughout the 
widely extended territories of Turkey, Persia, and India. 
The Arabs, however, were but a rude race of fanatical 
warriors, until their caliphate had been stationed at Da- 
mascus. There they learned to adorn their triumphs 
with the elegancies of an ingenious and cultivated society; 
and the conquest of Persia proved to them, what that 
of ancient Greece had proved to the Romans, the occasion 
of their refinement. The reign of Nushirvan, which 
commenced in the year 531, and extended to the year 
579, had been the period of the literary improvement, 
equally as of the political prosperity, of the Persians. 
At the command of this prince, the most celebrated com- 
positions of Greece and India 30 were translated into the 

30 The fables of Pilpay, or Bidpai, were the Royal Bock. Prom the same 
brought from India by bis physician, was derived the modem arithmetic and 
whom he had sent for the purpose. algebra. The -game of backganamon is 
D’JUerbelot, art. Homaioun Natne/t, or said to have b&u invented by the vizir of 
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language of his country, which, in the time of Mohammed, 
had become so expressive and beautiful, that it was by 
him recommended for the use of paradise. 

Mohammed, just before his death, had advanced 81 
towards the border of Syria, and his design of invading 
that province was executed by his immediate successor, 
the first of the caliphs 82 , who soon afterwards detached 
a part of his troops to take possession of Irak, a 
dependent territory of Persia. The foreign successes 
corresponded in rapidity to the domestic growth of the 
empire. The reduction of Syria # was completed in the 
year 638 ; two years afterwards Egypt was added to the 
dominion of the Arabs ; and at the close of eleven more the 
throne of Persia was subverted by the victorious fanatics. 
Such was the force of the impulse which had been given 
by the impostor, that within the short space of twenty- 
nine years, from the time when he fled from Mecca to seek 
at Medina protection and assistance, it had not only 
combined into a nation the independent tribes of Arabia, 
but had also effected the reduction of one of the great 
empires by which it was bordered, and had wrested from 
the other two considerable provinces. 

An empire, formed with so much rapidity, must have 
contradicted all human experience, if it had been esta- 
blished for any very long duration. The religion and 
laws of Mohammed were indeed so well accommodated to 
the circumstances of the east, that even at this day they 
rival, perhaps exceed, in extent of territory, the profes- 
sion of Christianity ; but the Arabian empire was subject 
to the law of all hastily erected dominions, and after 
a transient brilliancy of triumph made room for new 

Nushlrvan, to instruct the sovereign of are better friends. — Dow’s Translation of 
India, that we must piny the game oflife Ferishta, voh L p. 137. PubL 1792. 
according to the casts of fortune, in 31 Decline and Fall, vohv.pp. 245, 383. 

return for a chess-table, seut by the latter 88 The word, caliph signifies tucccttor 

to intimate that attention and capacity or vicar, 

VO L. I. P 
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combinations. The great prosperity of the Arabs ac- 
cordingly did not continue longer than two centuries, the 
sceptre of Persia 33 having fallen from the hands of the 
caliphs in the caliphate of Mamoon, which was begun in 
the year of the hegyra 198, and ended in the year 218. 
In the year 325 of that era, the caliphs 34 were stripped 
of the greater part of their authority by the usurpations 
of the provincial governors ; and during a period exceed- 
ing three centuries, the successors of Mohammed enjoyed 
little more than the distinction of the title of caliph, 
which was itself at length suppressed in the year of the 
hegyra 656. Rahdi, who began his caliphate in the 
year 936 of the Christian era, or the year of the hegyra 
324, was the last 35 who persevered in the practice of 
haranguing the people, or who maintained the decorum 
and dignity of his station. 

In the reduction of Egypt the invaders were assisted 
by a schism, which had alienated a numerous party 
of the Christians of the country. The sect of the 
Monophysites, who contended for the singleness of the 
nature of Jesus Christ 36 , but in language scarcely distin- 
guishable from that of the orthodox church, had been, 
in the latter part of the sixth century, revived by the 
activity and eloquence of a monk, from whose Christian 
name they received the appellation of Jacobites. This 
sect 37 , persecuted by the emperors, was content to seek 
protection from a government of infidels ; a treaty was 
accordingly concluded, securing to them, on the payment 
of a tribute, the favour of their new masters ; and, 
amidst the general defection of the natives of Egypt, 

** Hist, of Persia, by Sir J. Malcolm, 8f ‘ The Monophysites taught, that tho 
vol. i. p. *17 8. Lend. 1815. Hist of the divine and human natures ol Christ were 
Arabs, voL iii. pp. 674, 675. so united as to form only one nature; 

** Hist of the Arabs, vol. i. pp. 272, the orthodox, so as to form only oneper- 
273. ton. Mosbcim, cent. 5. part ii. ch, v. 

* Decline and Fall, vol. v. p.466, 97 Decline and Fall, vol, v, p. 337. 
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the dominion of the Greek empire 88 was speedily over- 
thrown. 

The acquisition of Egypt furnished the Arabs with 
a military position, from which they might commo- 
diously prosecute their enterprises towards the west, 
and thus come into collision with the new system of 
policy, which was there struggling into existence. 
Though in traversing the desert which separates Egypt 
from the inhabited coast of Africa, the natives of Arabia 
could encounter no hardship with which they were not 
already familiar, yet so difficult \yas the achievement of 
this distant conquest, that they were thrice compelled to 
relinquish their acquisitions, and retire to the borders of 
Egypt. With the difficulty of the enterprise indeed 
concurred the dissension of the invaders, among whom 
the caliphate had become an object of ambitious conten- 
tion after the extinction of the contemporaries 39 of Moham- 
med ; and such was the effect of these combined impe- 
diments, that though the Arabian empire had within 
twenty-nine years been extended over Syria, Persia, and 
Egypt, sixty-two elapsed from the first invasion of 
western Africa, before it comprehended this additional 
province. Then, indeed, the triumph of the Arabs was 
complete and decisive. The Moors 40 of the African 
desert became so intimately incorporated with the 
Bedoweens of Arabia, that they adopted the religion, 
and even the language of the conquerors, and ceased to 
be considered as a distinct people. 

In this manner was extinguished the Christianity of a 

80 The historian of the Roman empire of the hegvTa. Hasan, the son of Ali, 
has assigned cogent reasons for acquitting succeeded his father, but within the same 
the Arabs of the destruction of the great year was deposed by Moawiyah, the first 
library of Alexandria, which appears to of the Omrmades. 

have been the work of earlier ravages. 40 Five, however, of the Moorish tribes 
Decline and Fall, &c-,vol.v. pp. 343, 344. retain their ancient language, and are 

89 Abu Beer, Omar, Othro&n, and Ali, called white Africans. Decline and Fall, 
the last of whom died in the ^prtieth year &c*, vol. t. p. 363. 
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province, which, under Cyprian, had resisted the grow- 
ing - pretensions of the Roman bishop, and which, in pro- 
ducing Augustin, has influenced the character of the 
whole western church. But however the ardent dispo- 
sition of its people was manifested 41 in the eagerness 
with which they embraced the profession of the gospel, 
and however it may have been more particularly dis- 
played in the exertions of distinguished individuals, it 
seems to have been ill suited to the spirit of the religion of 
Christ. A disputed election of a bishop produced the 
schism of the Donatists, which distracted 42 the church 
of Africa more than three hundred years, and was termi- 
nated only in the extinction of Christianity. In morals, 
too, we have reason to believe that thev were deplorably 
deficient. Salvian, who wrote in the fifth century, 
has 43 given a shocking description of the profligacy of 
the original provincials; the Vandals, by whom that 
profligacy had been chastised, were themselves become 
completely dissolute 44 in the course of three generations; 
and it is not probable that the lapse of more than a 
century and a half, from the time when these were 
reduced by the general of Justinian, had given occasion 
for any amendment. The religion of Arabia was better 
accommodated to the vehement passions of the Africans, 
since it permitted licentiousness, and stimulated to 
hostility. 

As Egypt had become a point of support for the 
reduction of western Africa, so was the latter territory 
the support of the invasion of the European peninsula of 
Spain, begun in the following year. Invited by the 
treachery of Count Julian, a Gothic noble, they passed 
the strait which separates Europe from Africa ; and, 

41 Decline and Fall, vol.i. p. G09. In Afris pene omnibus nescio quid non 

411 Ibid, vol ii. p. 235. malum, &c. De Gubern. Dei, lib, vii. 

48 Omnes denique Rentes habent, sicut 44 Decline and Fall, vol. iv. p. 130. 
peculiaxia mala, ita etiam qua; dam bona. $ 
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assisted by the resentment of the persecuted Jews, they 
proceeded in a rapid career of conquest to the Pyrenees, 
leaving behind them only a small remnant of the Gothic 
monarchy, which was sheltered in the mountains of 
Asturia. This important augmentation of the Arabian 
dominion brought it within the original limits of Chris- 
tian Europe, and into contact with France, the main and 
central government of the incipient system of the west. 
The ambition of the Arabs was, however, not contented 
even with the distant boundary of the Pyrenees ; they 
spread themselves into France, a^ far as the Loire, and 
meditated a plan of conquest 45 , which would have over- 
whelmed the hopes of Christendom in one universal 
empire of Mohammedanism. The imbecility of a declin- 
ing dynasty of French sovereigns had exposed France to 
this irruption. It was rescued by the magnanimity of 
Charles Martel, the progenitor of a second series, which 
was in its turn to sink into an equal weakness. The 
Arabs, defeated by this leader in a memorable conflict of 
seven days, were by his grandson Charlemagne driven 
back to the Ebro ; and though they afterwards recovered 
the Spanish district, which they had lost, they w r ere 
forced to respect the Pyrenees as the frontier of 
Christendom. 

Nor were these western countries the only parts of 
Europe, in which it was pressed by the violence of 
the Arabs. Twice 46 did they assail the capital of the 
Greek empire, from which they were repulsed chiefly 
by the use of the Greek fire 47 , which occupied the place 

45 This plan proposed to conquer according to another, of Heliopolis, in 
France, Italy, and Germany, and fol- Kgvpt. By the Greeks it was exclusively 
lowing the course of the Danube to the possessed more than four hundred years ; 
Black Sea, to overthrow the Greek em- it was at length either discovered or stolen 
pirc. — Decline and Fall, vol. y. p. 376. by the Mohammedans, who employed it 

4fl Ibid. pp. 31)3, 3117. in the crusades ; and it ceased to be used 

47 The invention was imparted to the only in the middle of the fourteenth ceEH 
Greeks by CalUmcus, according to one tiiry, — Ibid. p. 402— 404. 
account, a native of HelioptJlis, in Syria, 
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between the military engines of antiquity and the artillery 
of modern ages. They afterwards 48 possessed them- 
selves of Sicily, and also of other islands of the Mediter- 
ranean ; and they even established themselves on the 
continental territory of Italy, in which they waged a long 
war of depredation, and threatened the majesty of Rome. 
In this crisis of a city so essentially connected with the 
history of both ancient and modern times, the danger was 
averted by the firmness and wisdom of Pope Leo IV. ; 
but the heroism 4 * ** of the pontiff’ would have been 
insufficient for the protection of Italy, if the empire 
of the Arabs were not then enfeebled by disunion, so 
accurately was the decay, equally as the growth, of that 
extraordinary empire, adjusted to the exigencies of 
Europe. 

Of this great empire, Arabia, Syria and Persia may be 
considered as the body: with that wing, which stretched 
over Egypt and Africa, it struck the western countries of 
Europe ; with another, which was extended over Trans- 
oxiana -v> , it overpowered almost the whole region of Hin- 
dostan. 

In the year preceding the invasion of Spain, the wide 
Tatarian territory of Transoxiana was added to the 
empire ; but a long time had elapsed before a govern- 
ment was established there, adequate to the subjugation 
of India. In the year 885, the most powerful of the 
princes, who became independent in the decline of the 
caliphate, assumed the sovereignty of a state compre- 
hending, together with 'Transoxiana, Chorassan 5I , and 
most of the remainder of the Persian empire, and also all 


* Decline and Fall, vol. v. p. 437. 

• Ibid p. 438. 

** The modern name is Maver-ul-nere , 
signifying the country beyond the river. 
It is, however, known to us by the name 
of Great Buchan*. This country extends 
nearly six hundred miles in each direc- 


tion. — Dow's Transl. of Feriahta, vol. i. 
p 2M. note. 

Al This, the most fertile and populous 
province of Persia, comprehended the 
ancient Bectria, and formed a square ex- 
tending- in each direction almost four hun- 
dred mdesv-Ibkl. p. 20. 
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the countries covering the frontier of the Hindoos, the 
capital being Bochara. A revolution 52 detached from 
this empire, in the year 962, a portion composed of the 
two provinces of Chorassan and Zabulistan, the latter of 
which connected the former with the western sources of 
the Indus; Ghizni, a city of Zabulistan, became the 
capital, and gave the appellation to the new sovereignty. 
The invasion of India 63 was contemporary with the 
formation of the new government. The object, at first 
only depredation, was by degrees converted into a plan of 
conquest and possession. As the # government of Ghizni 
proceeded in the reduction of India, its Tatar neighbours 
and enemies 64 pressed on it from behind ; and for both 
reasons its seat was successively transferred to two other 
situations, to Lahore in the year 1115, and in the year 
1205 to Delhi. In the year 1218 56 , the whole of India, 
except the Deccan, had been reduced to obedience under 
a Mohammedan sovereign. 

The original seat of the caliphate was Medina, where 
Mohammed had continued to reside since his expulsion 
from Mecca ; and, accordingly, in that city, five of his 
successors held their residence. In the progressive 
extension, however, of the empire of the Arabs, the im- 
portance and influence of the original country becoming 
disproportioned to those of the conquered provinces, 
in regard to which too it had not a central and convenient 
position, the seat of government was successively removed 
to various places, being, however, for the most part sta- 
tionary, first at Damascus in Syria, and afterwards at 
Bagdad on the eastern bank of the Tigris. This latter 
city was founded for the purpose, being begun in the 
year 762 48 ; and here the caliphs held their residence 

“ Dow’* Feriihta, vol. i. p. 23. *» Ibid. pp. 190, 191 . 

*• Ibid. p. 24. ** Decline *nd Fill, vol. v. p. 418, 

“ Ibid, pp, 109, 132, 119, 178, 180. note 41 
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almost -five centuries, until the last of them was 
put to death by the Tatars, at the reduction of the place 
in the year 1256. 

In their residence, at Bagdad, the caliphs happily 
acquired that love of learning, by which it was preserved 
from being extinguished in the confusions of Europe. 
The same caliph 57 , who founded the new capital, invited 
and encouraged his subjects to direct, into this other field 
of activity, those energies which had been first excited 
by fanaticism, and then exercised in conquest. In the 
year 786" began the caliphate of Haroun al Raschid, the 
illustrious contemporary and ally of Charlemagne, and 
the hero of those Arabian tales, which are still read and 
admired ; and his son Almamon, by the most extra- 
ordinary efforts of patronage, completed the honourable 
work of the protection of learning. By the command of 
Almamon the volumes of Grecian knowledge were col- 
lected at Constantinople, in Asia, and in Egypt ; they 
were then, by his direction, translated with care into the 
language of Arabia ; and his subjects W'ere not only 
exhorted, but, by his example, stimulated to devote 
themselves to the study. The period of Arabian learn- 
ing, which began with the building of Bagdad, ended 
only with the suppression of the caliphate, and was just 
coincident with that of European barbarism and igno- 
rance. Nor was the love of learning confined to the city 
in which it had its origin, but was diffused by the emu- 
lation of the rival caliphs M of Africa and Spain, and of 
the independent emirs of. the provinces ; and, fromTatary 
to western Europe, the whole Arabian empire 59 was 

f Decline and Fall, pp.423, 424, 4.12. 51. Paris, 1814. Towards tie year 908 

° n The sole survivor of the Ommiades, a new caliphate was established in Africa, 
or caliphs of Damascus, established him- which, in the year 968, begau to build 
self in Spain, and .claimed the title of Cairo, where its residence was set tle d* — 
caliph in the year 756 f — Tableau «les Ibid. pp. 52, 53. 

R6vqL de l’Europe par Kocb, tome i. p. 49 This empire eatte a d edf hi tft fy year 
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busily engaged in collecting libraries and in acquiring 
knowledge. 

The example of Arabic learning was, after some time, 
favourable to the cultivation of that of the people, among 
whom the Arabs had acquired a taste for literary refine- 
ment. The successes of the Arabs 60 were necessarily, at 
first, prejudicial to the literature of Persia, and even the 
caliphate of Bagdad, so auspicious to Arabian learning, 
must have discouraged the pretensions of the conquered 
country ; but when, in the revolutions of the empire, 
Persia had become the principality of a great dynasty, 
which left to the caliphate but the empty show of power, 
the language of the country became again an object of 
attention, and was soon the rival of that of Arabia in 
improvement. From the end of the tenth century to the 
beginning of the fifteenth, the learning of Persia enjoyed 
its greatest prosperity. The year 41 1 of the hegyra, or 
the year 1033 of the Christian era, is marked as that of 
the death of Ferdousi 61 , its most celebrated poet, who 
composed, in 120,000 verses, the history of the kings of 
his country. In this manner was the east provided 
with two cultivated languages, differing wholly in the 
characters of the productions, by which they have been 
respectively embellished, the Arabic 63 being characterised 
by a sententious conciseness, the Persian by a luxuriant 
redundance. To both the western countries of Europe 
have been much indebted, as, while the language of 
Arabia conveyed to them the treasures of Grecian science, 

• 

995, from the city of Fergon&h, in Trans- the other hand, besides the acquisition of 
oxiana, or from the further side of the the greater part of India, Mohammedanism 
river Zogathay, to the sea-shore of Ye- has gained much on the side of Greece, 
men, or Arabia Felix, towards the city Hungary, and Tatary. — D’Herbelpt, art. 
Aden ; in breadth from Natolia to Surat. Esfam. 

To this is to be added the western terri- 60 Richardson on Eastern Nations, p. 
tory, extending from Egypt through 27, &c. Oxford, 1778. 
northern Africa into Spain, which was 61 D’Herbeiot, art Ferdovri. 

compared to the sleeve of a gown. Since •* Richardson, p. 34. 

that time Spain ha# been lost; but, on 
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they have been furnished by both with the models and 
the imagery of romantic narration <B . In the revolutions 
of the east the literary distinction of both languages has 
long been obscured. The invasions of Zingis Khan, and 
of Tamerlane, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
gave violent shocks to the peaceful refinements of learn- 
ing; the Turks then extended their barbarous dominion 
from Europe even to the banks of the Tigris ; and the 
distractions of the new monarchy, afterwards erected in 
Persia, completed the degradation of that interesting 
country. 

The series of the successors of Mohammed was com- 
posed of three parts, of which the first comprehended 
five caliphs his companions and grandson, the second 
was the dynasty of the Ommiades, or caliphs of Damas- 
cus, and the third was that of the Abbasides, or caliphs 
of Bagdad. In each of the two changes of the succes- 
sion influences may be discovered, which produced 
important results. 

In the elections of the earlier caliphs, Ali, the cousin 
and son-in-law of Mohammed, had been successively 
postponed to Abu Beer, Omar, and Othman, and was 
advanced to the caliphate only on the fourth vacancy, or 
twenty-four years after the death of Mohammed. The 
repeated disappointment, the chief cause of which is sup- 
posed to have been, that he had accused of adultery 
Ayesha, one of the wives of his father-in-law, excited the 
resentment of his followers, which was yet more ex- 
asperated, when his son»Hasan, by whom he had been 
succeeded, was, after a few months, deposed by the first 
caliph of the Syrian dynasty, and soon afterwards put to 
death. The party thus formed was so firmly united, that 
it survived the dynasty of the Ommiades, which was 


i* Dunlop'* Hist of Fiction, toI. i. ckiiiferimb. 1814. 
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superseded at the end of eighty-eight years ; and’ as the 
Abbasides, who were connected with the family of AH, 
retorted upon their predecessors the excommunication, 
with which the earlier of the Ommiades had denounced 
that family, its spirit was then revived and invigorated. 
But it was in the decline of the caliphate, when various 
independent princes partitioned the empire, that it was 
destined to manifest its influence. In the year 933 M , 
three centuries after the death of Mohammed, an inde- 
pendent dynasty, that of the Bowides, was established 
in Persia. The Bowides embraced the sect 65 of the fol- 
lowers of Ali, for the political had become a religious 
party, while the Turkish dynasties, which were also 
established within the empire, adopted that of their ad- 
versaries ; and this discordance, furnishing the strongest 
principle of antipathy between the Turks and Persians, 
has descended to later ages, and has contributed to main- 
tain the distinctness of their respective governments, 
and to render Persia a counterpoise to the power of the 
Ottoman empire. 

When the Ommiades were set aside by the Abbasides, 
another revolution was also generated, which was im- 
portant to the independence of the Christian states. 
Abdalrhaman or Abderahman, seeing his family ruined 
by the removal of the caliphate to another dynasty, fled 
to Spain 68 in the year 7o5, and was there recognized as 
the true successor of Mohammed. Spain was, in this 
manner, severed from the trunk of the empire. The 
independence of Spain, under the new and distinct 
caliphate, served to protect that of Christendom against 
the enterprises of the Arabs, for the Saracen govern- 
ment of Spain was itself engaged in hostility with the 


•* Decline and Fall, toI. r.p. 455. 

** Ibid, (ft 416. " Ibid, p.455. 
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east, and disposed even to enter into friendly connexions 
with the governments of France and of Constantinople. 

The example of Spanish independence was imitated 
in Africa 6; , where, in the year 908, a new dynasty was 
begun 68 , which claimed to be descended from Fatima, 
the daughter of Mohammed, and wife of Ali, though the 
claim was acknowledged by one of themselves to depend 
upon the sword for its support. One of these caliphs, 
who, from that claim, Mere denominated Fatimites, esta- 
blished himself in Egypt in the year 972, and, at the 
same time, acquired possession of Syria, and a great part 
of Arabia. This caliphate was suppressed in the year 
1171 by the Turkish sultan of Syria. 

The dominion of the Egyptian caliphate 69 M : as a real 
monarchy, while that of the caliphs of Bagdad was 
reduced to little more than a merely honorary dignity. 
The influences of this power have been noticed by the 
historian of the Roman empire 70 . A government resi- 
dent in Egypt must have been peculiarly sensible of the 
advantage of maintaining such a commercial intercourse 
with the Christian states, as Mould convey to them the 
rich commerce of the east, through the only channel by 
which it could then be communicated. The power of a 
government thus friendly to the Christians, Mas also 
sufficiently near for controlling the emirs of Palestine, 
and thereby extending its amicable disposition to the pro- 
tection of the numerous pilgrims of Europe, who resorted 
to Jerusalem. By the encouragement thus afforded to 
the prevailing superstition, that fanatical spirit was che- 
rished, which afterwards excited the memorable crusades, 
when the Turkish dominion, established in Palestine, had 
opposed itself to the favourite practice of the Christians, 

w Hint of the Arabs, vol. ii. p. 517. ” Ibid. p. 458. 

« Decline »wUf'aU,voLv.pp. 270, 271. Ibid. pp. 679, 680. 
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and checked the fanaticism,, which had been fostered by 
the indulgence of the Egyptian caliphs. 

• The empire of the Arabs, which had been the w<ork 
of a military fanaticism, verged to its decline, as soon as 
their ardour received a new direction towards the refine- 
ment which adorned the triumph of their arms. The 
suddenness too of its vast acquisitions had hindered 
them from being consolidated into one firmly united do- 
minion, and the empire sunk in the weakness of its 
manifold divisions. Another moral instrument was 
accordingly brought into action, not fitted indeed for the 
splendid destinations of the Arabian empire, but pos- 
sessing in its rudeness a character of greater stability, 
and not rendered unmanageable by an excessive magni- 
tude. When the vigour of the southern conquerors had 
been dissolved in the luxury of empire, it seems to have 
been necessary, in Asia as in Europe, that the rougher 
nations of the north should be brought down upon the 
corrupted warriors of the south. The result of the com- 
mixture was, in this other case, less valuable, for it 
served merely to arrest the progress of depravation, not 
to generate a new and improved system of governments. 
As the refinement of the Arabs could not enter into 
comparison with the intellectual dignity of the ancient 
empire, neither could the hordes of Tatary be compared 
to the half-civilized barbarians of Germany. 

A pretended prophet, appealing to their reason and 
their imagination, excited and directed the first energies 
of the Arabs. A warrior, exercising no other power of 
persuasion than that of more skilful and more determined 
violence n , collected the hordes of the Tatarian plains 
one formidable dominion, and began the war which 

Of his severity he exhibited a cha- as many leaders of rebellion. — Hist. G£- 
tactcristic example liy pluuging into se- neal. des Tatars d’Abulgusi Bayadur 
veuty caldrons, filled with* boiling oil, Chan. JLeyde, 1726* 
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ended in the ruin of the Arabian empire. Zingis Khan 73 , 
though he despised the idolatry of his countrymen, and 
maintained the unity of God, pretended to no revela- 
tion 73 , and interfered not with the religion of his fol- 
lowers. He accepted, indeed, his title of Zingis 74 , or 
greatest , from one who was considered as a saint, and 
affected to be a prophet ; but this occurred at the so- 
lemnity of his advancement to the dignity of khan, 
when the solid foundations of his power had been already 
laid, and it does not appear that any specific use was 
ever made of the occurrence. 

This hero of barbarism 75 was born in the year 11G4. 
At the age of thirteen years, he was left by his father, 
the khan of thirty or forty thousand families, to struggle 
for the succession ; and at that of forty, he found himself 
sufficiently powerful to assume the dignity which his 
father had enjoyed. Soon after this event, he reduced 
under his government the remaining tribes of the Mo- 
guls, effected the conquest of the northern provinces of 
China 76 , and then united in one empire all the tribes of 

w Zingis, though a pagan, may have superstition, deriv ing him, by a 
had some knowledge of Christianity, for culous birth, from a virgin-mother . — De- 
his mother was a (Christian, the daughter clme and Fall, vol. iii. p. 358. Of 
of that Tatar prince, who has been named the authorities, to which lit* refers his 
Prester-John, or Presenter- John, probably readers, the chief are the Genealogical 
because he concerned himself in regu- History of the Tatars, and the Life of 
lating the church of his country. — Supp. Genghizeun, by l)e la Croix ; these, 
of D’Herbelot. p. 313. Haye, 1779. The however, attribute the miraculous birth 
laws of Zingis, however, contain only not to a virgin, but to a widow, who had 
maxims of natural religion, inculcating l>e«n ulreadv the mother of two sons; 
the unit) of God, aud prohibiting idoiatr) . ami not to the mother of ZingLvKhan, 
— DTIerhelot, art. Taourat-al-Gmyhizkha - but to a female ancestor, removed by nine 
mat. In another article, Ginghizkkamah, generations. D’Herbelot lias mason ably 
D’Herbelot says, that these laws were an inferred, from a passage of Khondeniir, 
veto/ogue, containing all the precepts of the Persiau historian, that the story is a 
the Decalogue, except that ordaining the Christian tradition, applied to the purpose 
observance of a sabbath. *1310 ninth of ennobling the origin of all the great 
Emperor of the Moguls embraced Mo- families of the Turks, the Moguls, and 
hammedanism in the year 1282. — Ibid. the Tatars. — Art. Alankava or A/ancova. 
art. Akmed-Khan . Gazan, who succeeded 74 HU proper name was Tamuzia. 

in the year 1294, was the first who. pro- 75 Decline and Fall, voh v. p. 156, 

selyted the people. — Hist. Genial, des &c. 

Tatars, p. 423. 76 Chiua had been divided into two 

Gibbon baa described this prince as empire*, or dynasties, of tht north and 
his empire on the basis of south. Tb% northern empire, which was 
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Tatary 77 . It does not appear to have been his wish to 
attack the Arabian dominion. Though the caliph of 
Bagdad 78 solicited him to direct his arms against the 
powerful sultan of Carizme, who had established his 
authority from the Persian Gulf to the territory of 
Zingis, he preserved an amicable connexion ; nor was 
he induced to resort to hostilities, until a massacre of a 
caravan of his trading subjects, and of some ambassa- 
dors, by whom it was accompanied, had been perpe- 
trated by the order of the sultan. Enraged at this 
violence, though he had himself previously plundered 
the traders of Carizme, he began, in the year 1218, the 
war with the Persian empire, which, after forty years, 
was terminated by his grandson Holagou, who possessed 
himself of Bagdad, and suppressed the caliphate. 

Within the short period of sixty-eight years from the 
death of Zingis 79 , the Moguls subdued almost the whole 
of Asia. The fate of Hindostan was peculiar, and de- 
serves to be noticed. In the year 1205 80 , the empire of 
Ghizni had been partitioned by two usurpers, of whom 
Cuttub, already viceroy of the Indian territories, be- 
came the founder of the Patan or Affghan dynasty of 
that country, while the other kept possession of Ghizni 
and the northern provinces. If the Mohammedan go- 
vernment of Hindostan, of so recent an origin, had 
shared the same fortune with the rest of Asia, the 
country could have received little benefit from its esta- 
blishment. We accordingly observe, that the destroyer 
turned aside, and its overthrow* was postponed an hun- 
dred and forty years, to be then effected by Tamerlane. 


dismembered by Zingis, was finally sub- 77 Ibid. vol. v. p. 238. 

dued seven years after his death, or in the 78 Ibid. p. ‘240. 

year 1234. The southern was reduced 79 Ibid. voL vi. p. 294. 

about forty-five years afterwards. — De- 80 Dow’s Trausl. of Ferishta, vol i. 

cline and Fall, vol. vi. pp. 297, 298. p. 170. 
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That Hindostan was not swallowed up in the earliei 
irruption of the Tatars 81 is attributed, by the translator 
of Ferishta, to the anxiety felt by Zingis for completing 
the conquest of China. 


81 Dow’s Translation of Ferishta, vol. i. p. 191. 



CHAPTER III. 


Of the history of Italy , from the suppression of the Western Empire 
in the year 476, to that of the kingdom of the Lombards in the 
year 774. 


Odoacer suppresses the western empire in the year 476. Thcodoric begins the Gothic 
kingdom of Italy, 493. The Gothic kingdom overthrown by the Greek empire, 
553. Alboin begins the Lombard kingdom, 509. The feudal polity begun in 
Lombardy, 584. Gregory I., the founder of the papal monarchy, pope, 590. 
Donation of Pepin, 755. The Lombard kingdom overthrown by Charlemagne, 
774. 

In this inquiry into the formation of the system of Eu- 
rope, Italy has a claim to be considered before any of 
the other governments, of which it was composed. As 
this country had contained the seat of the ancient empire, 
it retained a predominant influence on the establishments 
formed within its territory, and even became the seat of 
a new monarchy over the consciences of men, which, 
though professing to be of a spiritual character, con- 
trolled all their political interests; and, for the same 
reason also, together with the proximity of the still sub- 
sisting empire of the east, it was qualified to communi- 
cate, in a more auspicious period, to the other countries 
of the west, a knowledge of the arts and literature of 
antiquity, and an acquaintance with the refinements of 
cultivated life. Italy was accordingly the connecting 
bond of ancient and modern history. Its policy has 
been the moral isthmus, by which human improvement 
was transmitted from the historic continent of the ancient 
governments to that of the more extended combinations; 
of modern ages. * 

VOL. i. E 
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In the year 476 the western empire was terminated 
by the deposition of Augustulus. Rome, the fortune of 
which has marked the limit between the two portions of 
the history of our species, appears to have been fitted 
for its distinguished destiny by the circumstances of its 
local situation. Placed in a sterile soil ', its inhabitants 
were originally stimulated to exertion by the necessity of 
labouring for subsistence, and were long retained in those 
habits of moderation and hardihood, so favourable to the 
conquest of the world. Bordered on the one side by the 
early refinement of the Tuscans 3 , and on the ojther by a 
number of small and independent communities, they were 
commodiously stationed, both for acquiring the improve- 
ment of a cultivated people, and for undergoing the severe, 
but salutary discipline, of a long succession of military 
struggles. Communicating, at no considerable distance, 
with the Grecian colonies established 3 in the southern 
region of Italy, they were enabled, in their progress 
towards greatness, to add the legislation of Greece to the 
arts of Iletruria. It is not wonderful, that in a position 
adapted in so many particulars to the growth of an em- 
pire*, a deep and mighty root should have been struck, 

1 The Roman soldiers so described the had migrated from the shores of the 
vicinity of their city in comparison with ./F.gcan bt*a, and that, like the Greeks, 
thatot Capua: an apquum esse dedititios they were, at least in part, of the Pchis- 
suos ilia fertilitate atque amoeuitate per- gian race. — Mitford’s History of Greece, 
fmi; se, militando fessos, in pestilent! vol. ii. p. '27 U. Lond. 181-4. 
atque arido circa urbem solo luctari ? — 3 To this country, it is probable, were 

Liv. lib. vii. cap. xxxviii. sent those ambassadors who brought back 

a The Tuscans are supposed to have to Rome the laws of the twelve tables.— * 
settled in Italy more than two centuries Decline and Fall, Ac. vol.iv. p. 336. 
before the building of Rome. From this 4 In the fourteenth century, when the 
people has been derived an order t>f ar- Pope was resident at Avignon, it was 
chitecture ; and the must ancient arches proposed to him to punish Rome and 
which are known (if the cloacct of Rome, Italy, by transferring the juipacy and the 
as constructed by Tarquin, were indeed empire to Cuhors and Gascony ; but he 
arched, see Edinburgh Rev., Jan. 180G, replied, that the consequence would only 
p. 453), are of Tuscan origin. From be, that his successors should he bishops 
them too the Romans received much of of Gabors, and the emperors governors of 
their religious ceremonies. Strabo agrees Gascony, while Rome would always be 
with Herodotus in tracing their origiu to the capital of the world. — Mem. pour la 
Lydia. Dionyshis, of Halicarnassus, dis- Vie dc Petrarque, tome i. p. 256. Aiiist* 
sentx ; yet a concurrence of ancient tes* 1704. $ 

timony makes it appear probable, that they 
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which threw up a trunk overshadowing the ancient 
world, and, when that trunk had been levelled with the 
earth, again spread over the west the branches of a new 
dominion. 

The barbarians, though they suppressed the empire, 
were solicitous to preserve, as much as possible, its 
civil institutions. Odoacer, under whose conduct they 
had put an end to the empire, protected, during about 
thirteen years, the ruins of the Roman greatness, admi- 
nistering with clemency the existing laws, and maintain- 
ing the internal tranquillity and tlje external security of 
Italy. The forms of the Roman magistracy were re- 
tained by the barbarian, who had been himself distin- 
guished by the title of patrician ; and Romans alone 
were, under his government, appointed to fill the civil 
offices of the state. The Romans being thus gently 
habituated to the rule of their new masters, Theodoric, 
who succeeded Odoacer 5 , derived from his usurpation 
the same advantage, which the first emperor had received 
from the dictatorship of Caesar. 

While the government of Odoacer formed the best 
preparation for the Gothic kingdom of Italy, some spe- 
cial circumstances also prepared the individual, who 
afterwards erected there a regular monarchy, though 
still in professed subordination to the imperial authority, 
as it continued to exist in Constantinople. Theodoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, had, in early youth, been deli- 
vered by his father to the eastern emperor as an hostage, 
and had remained at Constantinople thirteen years, in 
which time he received a careful, though but a military 
education ®. When he afterwards became formidable to 

r ‘ Revol. tV Italic, par Dcnino, tome ii. through the openings of a plate of gold, 
p. 10. Paris, 1775. which had been pierced with five letters 

G Not having learned to write even his of his name, TMrod. — Abr£ge Chron. do 
own name, he was obliged to si^n the or- V Ilist. Gen. d’ltalie, tome i. p.55. Pam, 
tiers of his government by passing a pen 1701. 

£ 2 
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tfie Grecian emperor, that feeble monarch could devise 
no better expedient for repressing his ambition, than to 
name him captain of his guards, and to heap on him the 
most honourable distinctions. When he had at length 
succeeded to the Gothic government, he was encouraged, 
or permitted, to lead his countrymen into Italy, as the 
ally of the empire, that he might wrest it from the other 
barbarians, by whom it was then possessed. His coun- 
trymen also had been prepared for their incorporation 
with the Italians by a long residence within the limits 
of the imperial dominions, having, forty years befbre, 
obtained permission to occupy Pannonia, a province 
de*scribed as then adorned with many cities. 

The Gothic kingdom of Italy, which was established 
in the year 493, subsisted sixty years, of which thirty- 
three were occupied by the reign of Theodorie. Having 
come into Italy as the friend of the emperor 7 , he was 
received with little opposition, and was not provoked to 
any measures of general severity or violence “. He 
accordingly retained the former laws, magistrates, polity, 
and distribution of the provinces 9 , and on every occasion 
testified his desire of adhering to the ancient usages. 
Odoacer 10 had become master of Italy by engaging to 
bestow upon his followers the third part of the lands. 
When, therefore, Theodorie overthrew his power **, he 
was enabled to gratify the Goths by transferring to them 
the lands of which the ancient proprietors had been 
already dispossessed, without any new violation of the 
property of the Italian^. He chose, indeed, to assume 
the title of king, as already familiar to his barbarian 
subjects ; but, in every other respect, he endeavoured to 

* Abr£ge Chron. de 1'IIist. Gen. d*Ita- the lutin writer* who can he considered a* 

lie, tome i. p. 61^ Ike. not barbarous. 

• Hit reign «rs* t however, disgraced 7 Abre^e (Jhron, tome i. p. ii‘2. 
by the execution of Boethius, the lust of 10 Vroeojui Uutthicw ile»t. lib. i. 

11 ibid: 
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accommodate his government to the customsof Italy ff* 
and it has been remarked, that, as Augustas introduced 
the imperial authority under the forms of a republic^ so 
did Theodoric establish a Gothic monarchy on the usages 
of Rome. The Roman laws he so far respected 13 , that 
he directed that those of the Goths should be observed 
only in the determination of disputes among themselves, 
but that in a dispute between a Goth and a Roman, 
equally as in a difference between two Romans, the de- 
cision should be made agreeably to those of the empire. 

The name of Goth has become synonimous to bar- 
barous rudeness, as if the introduction of that nation 
into the empire had been fatal to the refinement of a 
more improved society. How unfounded was this notion 
may appear from unexceptionable testimonies. Giaa- 
none u has borne testimony to the magnificence of the 
public works executed at Rome and Ravenna under the 
direction of Theodoric ; and Mafi’ei 15 has attributed, to 
the Italians themselves both the corruption of the lan- 
guage of Italy, and even that style of architecture, 
which has been denominated Gothic. The founder of 
the Gothic monarchy, indeed, far from being insensible 
to the elegancies of art, appointed officers to superintend 
their preservation 10 , and granted a liberal provision for 
repairing the public works. Nor was his reign undis- 
tinguished even in respect to literary refinement. The 
younger Cassiodorius and Boethius, his ministers, were 
eminent for literary genius 17 ; and the professors of 
grammar, rhetoric, and jurisprudence were maintained 
at Rome in their privileges and pensions by his protec- 
tion and liberality. His encouragement of literature, 

Revol. d’ltalie, tome i. pp. 48, 48* 15 Verona Illustrai*, part ill capote. 

13 GSAtmoni*, hb. iii. rap, it. wtt, ii. * Decline and Fall, &c. wok pp» 25, 

u htbm Ofrifc del Reguo di Napoli, 26* ■ .b r * 

lib. iii. cap. ii. *ex, vi* * 17 Ibid. p. 34. 
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however, was limited to his Roman subjects 18 , for the 
Goths he wished to retain in all their native boldness, 
not controlled by the discipline of a school. 

The Gothic kingdom of Italy was not less consider- 
able in its external relations, than it was internally 
favourable to the restoration of the country. Sicily, so 
important to the subsistence of the Italians, submitted to 
the power of Theodoric 19 ; his arms subdued the ruder 
nations, which occupied the northern provinces of the 
western empire ; and under the pretext of maintaining 
the interest of his grandson, the infant prince of the 
Visigoths, he possessed himself of the kingdom, which 
that people had formed in the southern provinces of Gaul, 
and in Spain. At his death, indeed, Theodoric directed 
that Spain should be assigned to the young prince ; but 
he annexed the Gallic provinces to the Italian kingdom, 
which he bequeathed to another grandson. 

The vigour of the Gothic kingdom, under which 
Italy 80 exhibited appearances of renewed prosperity, 
was maintained, during the reign of the young prince, 
by the able conduct of his mother, the widowed daughter 
of Theodoric. He, however, fell an early victim to his 
excesses, and his reign was terminated at the expiration of 
eight years, so that of the sixty years which were com- 
prised in the duration of this Gothic monarchy, forty-one 
formed the period of its vigour, and nineteen that of its 
decline. Athalaric, the grandson of Theodoric, having 


18 Procopii Gotthicac Hist. lib. i. 

19 Sicily had been seized by Generic, 
king of the African Vandals. Odoacer 
persuaded Genseric to cede almost the 
whole of it to him, in consideration of an 
WHual tribute ; and through the influence 
of Cassiodorius, who commanded the 
troops, it submitted to Theodoric. — Ahrege 
Chnra. tome i. p. 3 — 24. The domi- 
nions of Theodoric, besides Italy and 
Sicily, comprehended, in Germany, the 
ancient country of the Suevi or Suabia, 
and the two Khctias, which included the 
territories of the Grisoas, Treat, and the 


Tirol ; further towards the north, Dalma- 
tia, Noricum, and almost all Pannonia ; 
in Gaul, Provence, the territory of Mar- 
seilles, the province of Narbonne, and 
that j>art of Aquitaine of which Carcas- 
sone was the capital. — Abr6gu C’hron. 
tome i. p. 8 — 24. The daughter of Theo- 
doric afterwards ceded the Gallic pro- 
vinces between the Rhone and the Py- 
renees to the young prince of the Visi- 
goth*. — Ibid. p. 60. 

** Decline and Fall, vol. iv. p. 26 — 28. 
Uevol. dTtiiie, tome ii. p. 60, &c. 
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died in his minority, his mother 81 was permitted to raise 
to the royal dignity one of her cousins, in whose name 
she proposed to continue her government of the king- 
dom. The object of her choice, however, soon caused 
his benefactress to be put to death, that he might free 
himself from controul ; and this violence furnished a 
pretext to the Emperor Justinian 28 for interposing in the 
affairs of Italy. The Gothic history of Italy was, thence- 
forward, a series of struggles with the imperial power, 
which ended in the overthrow of the Goths, yet rendered 
illustrious by the reign of the humane, the pious, and 
the heroic Totila. 

The famed Belisarius, the general of Justinian, had 
crushed the African monarchy 23 of the Vandals, when he 
was sent to reduce to subjection the Goths of Italy. 
These might have defied the feeble efforts of the emperor, 
if they had not been directed by such commanders as Beli- 
sarius, and Narses **, by whom the former was succeeded. 
In this manner was overthrown a dominion, which, with 
the government of Odoacer preceding and introducing it, 
may be regarded as instrumental to the restoration of the 
Italian character, by exhibiting to the conquered people 
the example of energies, which, in the indulgence of 
prosperity, and the meanness of servitude, they had long 
forgotten. 

The victories of the imperial troops, though they 
destroyed the dominion of the Goths, could not establish 
for the empire a permanent authority in Italy. Dis- 
tracted by a war with Persia, and by the incursions of 
the tribes of Scythia, Justinian had never supported his 
generals with supplies 85 ; and his successor, Justin, was 


* l Abr6ge Chron. tome i. p, 76. 

« Ibid. p. 84. 

23 Founded by Genseric, in the year 
429, it subsisted 105 ycurs.-a-Declinc mid 
Fall, voi. iii. p. 339 ; voh iv. p. 146, 


14 This eunuch, having enjoyed a 
greater portion of favour with tho em- 
peror, took care to be better furnished.-— 
Ibid. vol. iv. p. 299. 

& Abr6ge Chron. tome i* p. 144, 

A 
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et«eti induced to recall Narses, who had oompletedtbe 
successes of Belisarius, and had administered the go- 
vernment during fifteen years. In the following yeaii 
the Lombards entered the country, and established a 
new sovereignty of much longer duration than that oi 
the Obths. ! 

This short interval, interposed between the two bar- 
barian monarchies, was not, as might be supposed, a 
mere suspension of the progress of the new political 
order, but was itself the period of an important arrange- 
ment, by which preparation was made for the feudal 
institutions afterwards* established by the Lombards. 
The provincial magistracies of Italy, which bad been 
preserved by the Goths, were all suppressed by Nurses, 
who*® introduced in their place a military government, 
adapted to the exposed situation of the country. - Each 
of the principal cities was committed to the care of a 
military leader or duke, and these were superintended 
by one general commander, who, with the title of exarch, 
resided at Ravenna. 

The Lombards 2? , who had been forty-two years settled 
in the neighbouring province of Pannonia, were tempted 
to endeavour to possess themselves of a country, in which 
many of them had served under Narses, and Alboin, 
'their king, had a claim to the succession of the Gothic 
“kbvereigns ®. This people, having marched into Italy 
fed 'the year 568, acquired, before its expiration, a district, 
'of' which was formed the duchy of Friuli. The removal 
bf Narses having withdrawn the only commander capable 
’ df opposing them in the field, they proceeded, in the 
flowing year, through the country, without encoun- 

** MafTei, Verona Illustrate, part i. lib. hardorum, cap. vii. 
p. 257 — 289. Giannone ascribes the ** He was grandson of Amalefrede, 
instjtutism K> Longinus, who succeeded the sister of Theodoric ; and, therefore, 
Narses a few months before the invasion also nephew to her son, who was the third 
of the Lombards.-— Lib. iii. cap. v. of the Gotfcic kings of Italjr— Abr^gv 

97 Pauli Wamefnde de Gestis Lango- Chron. tome i. p. 15$ 
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teringany considerable resistance, and at length) became 
masters of all the provinces of northern Italy except, the 
district of Ravenna, and also of the great duchy of, Re- 
nevento 29 , on the other side of Rome, which city they 
did not venture to assail. 

The Lombard kingdom was considerably less extensive 
than that of the Goths. Far from comprehending Sicily, 
and several provinces beyond the Alps, it did not even 
comprise the whole of Italy itself, but maintained with 
the Greek empire a continued struggle for preserving the 
possession of a part of that country. That struggle was, 
however, effectual, and the government was enabled to 
subsist, until the policy of Rome brought against it a 
new and more formidable enemy from the other side of 
the Alps. What, therefore, it wanted in extent, was 
compensated in duration, the Lombard kingdom having 
subsisted two hundred and five years, and that of the 
Goths having been limited to sixty. 

The whole interval of nearly two hundred and ninety- 
eight years, which intervened between the suppression of 
•the western empire and the reduction of the Lombards, 
may be considered as comprehending the duration of 
two monarchies, with two periods respectively prepara- 
tory to them, the government of Odoacer having intro- 
duced that of the Goths, as the temporary restoration of 
the imperial dominion was introductory to that of the 
Lombards. More than two-thirds of the whole period, 
however, was occupied by the Lombard kingdom, which 
will be shown to have possessed a proportional im- 
portance. The Gothic kingdom appears to have served 
to recover the Italian character from the deep degrada- 
tion, into which it had been sunk, and to prepare it 


99 Hie establishment at Ben even to the army of N arses. — Abr6ge Chron. 

hotj probably been first formed by some tome i. pp. 177 , 179* 
of the Lombardi, who Had served in 
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generally for entering into new combinations of policy. 
The establishment of the Lombard kingdom seems to 
have included two grand processes, directly and essen- 
tially influencing the form and the operations of the 
future system, the construction of the feudal polity, and 
the aggrandisement of the bishop of Rome. 

The feudal polity 30 , which arose, indeed,' naturally out 
of the circumstances and manners of the barbarian con- 
querors of the empire, and had probably existed from 
their earliest acquisitions in some imperfect form, received 
from the Lombards of Italy its first regular establishment, 
and 81 its earliest system of legislative provisions. Al- 
boin, the founder of the Lombard kingdom of Italy, 
intrusted to dukes, like the imperial governor, the com- 
mand of the several districts of his new territory. Within 
two years after his death 32 , and about seven after the 
invasion of Italy, the royal government was suppressed, 
and the dukes became so many independent princes 
united in a confederacy. The Grecian emperor having 
induced one of the kings of the French to attack the 
Lombards, the thirty-six dukes, when the suspension of 
royalty had continued more than nine years, became 
apprehensive for their safety, and determined to elect 
another sovereign. The new king found it necessary to 
enter into a compromise with subjects, to whom he owed 
his elevation, and by whom the revenues of the state had 
been engrossed. It was accordingly agreed that each 
duke should resign to the crown the half of his revenue, 
and provide a body of troops to be subject to its disposal, 
in return for which concessions it was also agreed, that 
the duchies should be independent and hereditary, being 

The distinguishing characteristic of practice of public councils, and of equal 
these tenures is the Hide liberty by which trials, and formed the whole into a regu- 
they were accompanied. Any nation lar system of jurisprudence, 
might find it expedient to establish mu #1 Ginn none, lib. iv. cap. i. sei. 3. 
litary tenures, but the establishments of AbiGg^Chron,, tome i, p, 174, etc. 

modem Europe connected with them the 
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liable to forfeiture only for felony, and revertible to the 
crown only when the possessor should die without leav- 
ing a son of full age. This convention, which was made 
in the year 584, may be considered as the formal begin- 
ning of the feudal law of Europe. 

Nor was it singly by this arrangement, that the Italian 
Lombards have become entitled to be regarded as the 
founders of the feudal polity. The Goths in their 
veneration for the Roman law, had introduced only such 
new regulations, as were required by the circumstances 
of the new inhabitants of Italy, not proposing to substi- 
tute a different system for the imperial jurisprudence. 
To this measure, however, the Lombards were driven by 
the necessity of their situation, and from it may be in 
part derived their more lasting possession of the Italian 
provinces. Few 34 in number, in comparison with other 
barbarous nations, they were compelled to maintain their 
position by a military combination ; and, opposed to the 
imperial power 35 in a near hostility, they were forced to 
discard the hope of establishing their own dominion on 
the ancient foundation, and found it indispensably neces- 
sary to frame a new government with all possible regu- 
larity and consistency. Several of their princes 36 were 
accordingly attentive to the work of legislation, and 
Grotius 37 has dared to prefer the result of their labours 


a '‘ Abrege Chron., tome i. p. 3G, etc. 
Giannone, lib. iii. cap, it. so*. 2, f>. 

114 Langobardos jiaucitas nobilitat: 
plurimis ac valentissimis natkmibus 
cincti, non per obaequium, sed pneliis et 
jKirichtando tuti stmt — Tacit, tie Mor. 
Germ. cap. 4U. Among the associates 
with whom they recruited their number 
for the invasion of Italy, were twenty 
thousand Saxons, who soon afterwards 
returned to Germany. — Abr£ge Chron. 
tome i. p. 1 75. 

4 The main possessions of the Lom- 
bards were flanked by the exarchate of 
Kaverina, and their comirwiicutiou with 


Benevento was interrupted by the terri- 
tory of Home. 

* In the year 643, King Rotbaris 
promulgated the first code of Lombard 
laflvs. — Abr6ge Chron. tome i* p. 236. 
His example was followed by many of 
his successors, none of whom, however, 
introduced so many. — Giannone, lib. iv. 
cap. vi. Grunterus, secretary to the Em- 
peror Frederick 1., has thus described the 
Lombards in his Liguriuo, as the same 
historian has mentioned, lib. v. cap. v. 
Gens astuta, sagax, pnuleus, industria, 
solers, 

fro\ iila consilio, Icgumjunsquc peri/a. 

4 Frol, in Hist, Gptthorum, etc-, cap. iv. 
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evien i to the laws of Justinian, accounting for <hao excel* 
tenet; by the advantage, which must i belong : to laws 
deliberately framed in public councils, instead of ema- 
nating from the will of an individual. The admmtstrat 
tion of the law 38 appears to have been consonant to the 
merits of the code ; and Giannone has ascribed to the 
representations of the popes, w hose measures that people 
opposed, the unfavourable character, which has been given 
of them by historians. m 

. With the political circumstances of the Lombards 
some contingencies had curiously co-operated, in gene- 
rating their feudal polity. The reign of Alboin, the 
founder of the Lombard kingdom, had lasted but three 
years and a half, when he perished by the hand of an 
assassin, leaving no male issue. The kingdom thus 
became elective, and gave the nobles an early opportunity 
of exercising power in the choice of a successor. That 
Successor, by his cruelty, alienated them from a govern- 
ment, which Alboin had not lived long enough to confirm; 
he also was slain by an assassin, at the close of the yet 
shorter period of eighteen months, and the minority of 
his son 39 probably suggested the measure of suppressing 
the royal dignity, and establishing an aristocracy. 

The original process of the modern polity of Europe 
was thus the combined result of general causes and of 
personal contingencies. When the temporary governr 
meat of the Greeks had removed out of the way the 
provincial magistracies of the fallen empire, and had 
substituted for them a military organisation, the political 
situation of the Lombards naturally suggested the policy 
of adopting the new arrangement, and dividing their 
acquisitions among a number of chieftains, denominated 
also, dukes. This military administration was theft con- 
verted .into a feudal polity, by the . transitory reigns ; of 

!! •< 1 HI ».!•'* : ‘i * - »/ ■ i f » , J !jHl 1)1(14 )*» 

li Giannone, lib. v. cap. ir. Abr^go Chion. tome i. p. 174* 
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tWo ' successive princes, the elective succession of the 
later, his tyranny, and the minority of his son, which 
contingencies urged the nobles to the assumption of the 
government. 

'The other important operation of the Lombard govern- 
ment consisted in favouring the aggrandisement of the 
papacy. The divine providence has permitted, that the 
Roman prelates should acquire a great importance in the 
political arrangements of Europe, especially in the earlier 
ages of its modem history ; and however the doctrines, 
which they promulgated and maintained, may have 
differed from the simple truths of the Gospel, and the 
violences, which they prompted, may have been at vari- 
ance with its pacific forbearance, their influence notwith- 
standing may have been beneficially exercised in forming 
the policy of the western nations, as a wise providence 
renders other human abuses instrumental to itB gracious 
purposes. 

When the combinations of the western empire had 
been destroyed by the conquests of the rude nations of 
the north, and new and distinct communities had been 
gradually formed in its several provinces, it is probable 
that a general experience of calamity might at length 
have suggested, that it would be a common advantage to 
unite them in some relations of a federative policy. But 
the formation of these connexions must have proceeded 
very slowly, and the relations so formed would probably 
have been very imperfect, if no power had existed among 
them, at once interested in maintaining an intimate com- 
munication throughout all their regions, and possessing 
means, by which this might be effected. Such a power 
existed in the prelacy of the imperial city, and the new 
masters of the west were soon induced to acknowledge 
an ecclesiastical supremacy to be vested in that see, which 
could not fail tp 'exercise a powerful influence on their 
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temporal concerns. Looking to the ancient seat of em- 
pire with the veneration conceived to be due to the centre 
of Christian unity, and having everywhere among them- 
selves a numerous body of men attached to that com- 
mon centre by the powerful ties of opinion, of interest, 
and of habit, they were constrained to political combina- 
tion by ligaments so strong and so pervading, that ages 
of barbarism must have been spared, and the most diffi- 
cult process of civilised society, that of constituting 
international relations, at once accelerated and improved. 

If religion had not spoken to the conquerors of the 
west the language of peace and union, how long must 
the disorder of Europe have been continued — how diffi- 
cult must it have been for men, trained only to arms and 
contention, to discover for themselves the practicability 
of connecting various nations in a system of comprehen- 
sive policy, and adjusting their disputes by other means 
than war ! The religion by which they were addressed 
was not pure, the motive prompting the appeal was 
selfish and ambitious, but still the interposition was that 
of a power interested in the general maintenance of peace, 
because its authority was founded on another basis than 
military power. If it was only in a period of ignorance 
and barbarism that the Romish hierarchy could acquire 
its ascendency, we should recollect that its tranquillizing 
efficacy was, in return, specially accommodated to the 
exigencies of such a crisis of human society. 

So forcibly had the retrospect impressed the imagina- 
tion of Leibnitz, that, in a*very different situation of the 
European world, he ventured to express an opinion 40 , 
that it would be beneficial to allow to the Roman pontiff 
some temporal jurisdiction over Christian princes, as the 
mo6t efficacious means of securing the enjoyment of peace. 

40 De Jure Supreraatus j Ope rum, tom. iv. parti# iii. p. 1-404. Lettre ii. a M* 
Grimarest, tom. v. pp. 65, 66. 
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But in the time of this philosopher the state of the 
system was changed, and the influence of the papacy, 
though still important, had received a different direction. 
The ages of violence required a principle of union, and 
this was supplied by the universal supremacy of the see 
of Rome ; a period of improvement required a principle 
of equilibrium, and this was furnished by the mutual 
opposition of the two great sects of Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics. If a general supremacy could have been 
allowed in the time of Leibnitz, it would but have thrust 
back the European states to that earlier period, in which 
the principle of political equilibrium had not yet been 
developed. But the wise providence of God appears to 
have accommodated the influence of the papacy to the 
changing form of the system. When this was yet too 
imperfect to be susceptible of a balanced arrangement of 
its states, and was even liable to be dissolved and de- 
stroyed by the want of coherence, the see of Rome drew 
its parts into union by the general exercise of a supreme 
authority. The very excesses of this supremacy in the 
progress of time gave being to a resistance, which, in an 
age of reflection, generated a countervailing party, and 
thus furnished a support for the mutual struggle of states, 
indispensable to the maintenance of political equilibrium. 

The inferior arrangements of the Romish hierarchy 
exercised a beneficial influence on the rising order of 
things, independently of the relations, in which they stood 
to the supremacy of Rome. The temporal greatness of 
the prelates was useful in counteracting the power of a 
turbulent nobility, and on this account was favoured by 
the ablest sovereigns. The enforced celibacy of the 
clergy, while it rivetted their attachment to the see of 
Rome, served in ages of ignorance and confusion to 
maintain 41 the distinctness, and consequently the influ- 

41 This observation receives confirmation from the degraded character of file 
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ence, of the clerical character, which perhaps could 
then have been so effectually preserved by any other 
expedient, as by an entire separation from the ordinary 
engagements of society. This regulation also, in an age 
of recovering reason, contributed powerfully to the refor* 
mation, as * 2 the abuses, which it necessarily occasioned, 
outraged at length the moral sentiments of men, and 
urged them to question the authority by which it had 
been sanctioned. The monastic bodies too, the great 
supports of the papacy, as they controlled the secular 
clergy, are entitled to be considered as having once been 
most 43 beneficial institutions in their direct operation on 
society. Amidst the desolations of barbarous chieftains, 
the monastic bodies reclaimed by industrious cultivation 
the surrounding wastes ; during the ignorance of those 
days of violence, the literature of antiquity was preserved 
in their libraries, and even some imperfect acquaintance 
with it was cherished among their members; and the 
numerous victims of the public disorders found, in the 
privileged seclusion of the monastic life, an inviolable 
asylum from the persecutions of lawless tyranny. 

Perhaps no more ancient instance can be found of 
that transplantation of habits and opinions, which has 
been mentioned in the Introduction, than the establish- 
ment of monkery in Europe. It seems as if the forlorn 

•ecutar clergy of the present Greek church self nominated.— Sicilian! Com. lib. xii. 

itt Greece, in which they are married 4 ‘ Sir F. M. Helen has borne a strong 
men. — Douglas’s Essay on the Rest- in- testimony to the Umdicial influence of 
blance between the Ancient and Modern the monastic establishments on the state 
Greeks, p. 69. Lond. 1813. # of industry, ascribing to them in particu- 

* Thw seems to have Wn a principal lar the earliest improvements of agricul- 
esoting cause of the Helvetic Refonna- ture in England, and describing them as 
tion. — Hist, de la Reform, de la Suisse, mild and indulgent landlords. — Hist, of 
pnr Buehat, Disc. Prel. sect. 9. In (ier- the Poor, vol. i. p. 50. Lond. 1797. Mr. 
many it powerfully co-operated with that Chalmers has described the monks of 
other abuse of indulgences.— Burnet’s Scotland as having been very useful in 
Hist, of the Reform, vol. i. p. 29. Loud. the character of trading and banking 
1715. The pre-eminent profligacy of corporations, when they alone possessed 
Rome itself was, in the year 1537, capital, and boroughs had scarcely an ex- 
strongly represented to the pontiff by a istence.— Caledonia, vol. i. p. 782-785. 
committee of reform, which he had him- Lond. 1807. 
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«ttd yuHiiy otfan. African desert! wa^tKfe efoly 
situation in which it could originate, and yfet it haS’C^ 
excised a midst important influence on the crotvded flrfd 
complicated society of a temperate region. The eetf- 4 
tudes of Egypt were, in the fourth century, the parent 
country of this institution. From Egypt 44 it was, 'in 
the same century, carried into Greece, by Basil bishop 
of Caesarea, and there embraced at once by the warm 
imagination of its ardent people ; but though, perhaps, 
even an earlier attempt had been made to establish it irt 
Italy, it was only in the year 529, that Benedict [gave a* 
beginning to the prevailing organization of the monastic 
bodies of the west. But the exotic, though it was ca- 
pable of enduring this transplantation, did not retain the ! 
vigour, with which it had flourished in the place of its 
early growth. * The monastic orders,’ says Mosheitn 4 *, 
‘ in general, abounded with fanatics and profligates; the 
* latter were more numerous than the former in the 
4 western convents, while in those of the east the fana* 
4 tics were predominant.’ In Egypt, we may suppose 
that the monks were exclusively fanatics, so that the 
degeneracy of the institution seems to have corre- 
sponded with sufficient accuracy to the change of situa- 
tion and circumstances. 

For becoming the centre of this great hierarchy, the 
ancient seat of Human greatness possessed peculiar ad- 
vantages. The other bishops of the west were disposed 
by habit to venerate the prelate of the former capital 
of the western world, and an honorary pre-eminence had 
accordingly been allowed to the bishop of Rome by 
Cyprian, in the third century 4 *. In the contentions too 
Cf the western bishops, it was natural to look for the 

arbitration of him, who exercised his ecclesiastical au- 

• . 

** JF* Paql on Beck*. Bpaef, ch* 8 j 49 Mosheira, ibid, sect 5. 

Monheim, cent. 6. part ii. ch. 2. sett. 6, 7. «* ibid. CtuU 3. JKurtii. d I* 2, tfee£2; 

VOL. I. F 
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thority where temporal power had been so long wielded ; 
and though arbitration only was solicited, yet the transi- 
tion was easy from an acknowledged precedency of rank, 
and a freely desired arbitration, to a peremptory assump 
tion of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The superiority, thus 
arising from local circumstances, was favoured by the 
tradition 47 , that Rome had been visited by the apostle 
Peter, to whom it was conceived that Jesus Christ had 
granted the primacy of the Christian church, though 
his words mean only that this apostle should lay its 
foundations. The distinguished apostle being claimed 
as the first Roman bishop, it was inferred that his ima- 
gined superiority must have been transmitted to his 
successors, and thus that all the prelates of that see 
Were, by divine appointment, the vicars of our Lord. 

Other causes, however, would have been insufficient, 
if political circumstances had not permitted, and even 
enabled, the Roman pontiffs to acquire a secular import- 
ance, which gave force to their declarations of eccle- 
siastical authority. Of these the primary one was the 
removal of the imperial residence from Rome. It was 
only in the absence of a superior authority, that the 
bishopric of the imperial city could spread itself into 
the dimensions of a general primacy of the church. A 
distant emperor could not easily control the aspirings 
of the Roman bishop, or at all times even influence his 
election ; and, while the attention of the government 
was diverted by the exigencies of the public affairs, it 
was often necessary that he should assume a political 
character, and exert his best efforts to provide for the 
general safety. This favourable removal of a superior 

47 This tradition, though much din- LardnePs Works, vol. vi. p. 551. Lond. 
irated, has been received by Lardncr, who 1 788. It is remarkable that Peter, whom 
however concluded, that Peter could not the Romanists claim as their first pontiff) 
have gone to Rome before the year 63, should alone of the apostles have fallen 
or perhaps 64, and that he suffered mar- into error incite direction of the church* 
tyrdoin there in the year 64 or 65/— 
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authority occurred before the conclusion of the third 
century 48 , when Maximinian and Diocletian fixed their 
ordinary residence in provincial cities, the former at 
Milan, the latter at Nicomedia. 

The mere removal of the imperial residence, though 
favourable to the formation of the papal power, was not 
sufficient for allowing its aggrandisement, because a 
vigorous government might, even from Milan, have con- 
trolled the Roman prelate ; and it is certain that Theo- 
doric 49 , whose government was but a new modification 
of the imperial government 50 , did, maintain over the see 
of Rome a decisive superiority. This remaining re- 
straint was removed by the limitation of the kingdom of 
the Lombards, which was itself independent of the em- 
pire, and was so confined in territory as to leave the 
papacy on the confine of two contending sovereignties. 
The Gothic kingdom had comprehended the entire 
peninsula, and was in truth but the Roman govern- 
ment under a Gothic sovereign. When, too, the gene- 
rals of Justinian had destroyed the dominion of the 
Goths, the whole peninsula was subjected to the Gre- 
cian emperor. The establishment of the Lombard king- 
dom at length gave a beginning to the division, which 
permitted the bishop of Rome to assert his independence, 
ind afforded a field for his policy, in balancing 61 the 
contending interests of the neighbouring governments. 


40 Decline and Fall, &c., vol. i. p. 457. 

* 9 This prince and his successors regu- 
ated the elections of the Roman bishops, 
md decided the dissensions, which these 
tad already tiegun to occasion ; deter- 
nincd the degrees of consanguinity, 
rithin which marriages might not be 
ontracted; and forbatle their subjects to 
ledicate themselves, without their j>er- 
nission, to the church, or to the monastic 
ife. — Gianuone, lib. iii. cap. 6. s ez. 3. 

83 Sigonius him accordingly included 
he history of the Gothic kings in his 
istory of the western empire. 


91 This has been, accordingly, marked 
by Machiavel as the time when the papal 
ambition began to be indulged.— Hist, of 
Florence, book i. The influence of the 
divisions of Italy appears to have been 
well understood in the papal court in the 
time of Petrarca. When, in a circle of 
cardinals and prelates, it was considered 
whether it would be useful that these di- 
visions should cease, a great personage, 
respected for his suin rior understanding 
and knowledge, but whom Petrarca hat 
not named, declared that nothing could 
be more prejudicial, a sentiment ajx 
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Tt thus appears that the kingdom of the Lombards 
exercised a two-fold influence in the commencement of 
the political arrangements of Europe, on account of 
which, the establishment of that kingdom may justly be 
regarded as the parent incident of its modern polity. 
The Lombard kingdom, by its internal arrangements, 
gave a beginning to that system of feudal administra- 
tion, which was adopted into each separate government, 
and by its political position gave occasion to that ag- 
grandisement of the papacy, which was the powerful 
instrument for effecting their mutual combination. 

Among the particulars of the original arrangements 
of the modem history of Europe, it deserves notice that 
the barbarian nations, the Franks alone excepted, at- 
tached themselves to the Arian doctrine of Christianity, 
which had been first taught in the philosophic school of 
Alexandria, a remarkable example of the propagation 
of a foreign opinion. The Goths in particular 5 ' had 
received the knowledge of Christianity, according to 
this doctrine, before they entered within the limits of 
the empire. Those of them, however, who were esta- 
blished in Italy, manifested 53 no hostility towards the 
church of Rome, which adhered to the Nicene doctrine ; 
and from them the Lombards adopted 54 , with the prin- 
ciples of Arianism, the mildness of a very liberal tolera- 
tion. The latter people, indeed, tended rapidly towards 
the tenets of the church of Rome, which at length be- 
came the religion of the government in the reign of 
Grimoald, who succeeded to the throne ninety-three 
years after the commencement of the kingdom. The 
previous discordancy of religious opinion appears to 

planded by all present. — Mem. pour la ascribes it to Ulphilns, who received this 
Vie de P6trarque, tome ii. p. 374. Aimt. doctrine at Constantinople. — Hist, des 
1764. Alletnnudx, tome i. p, 220, Liege, 1784, 

“ Salvian attributes this to Valent, and fta Giannone, lib. lii. cap. %. sex, 6, 

the teachers whom he sent. — Grotii Hist. M Ibid. fib. iv. cap. 12. 

Gotthorum, &c., proleg. p. 30. Schmidt 
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have been beneficial in moderating the growth of -the 
papacy, for Giannone has derived from the abolition ,pf 
Arianism in Italy the riches and the depravation of the 
church. The principal influence, however, of the here- 
tical religion of the Goths was manifested in France, 
where it will be shown to have been instrumental in 
giving occasion to the connexion, formed between the 
government of that country and the see of Rome, which 
was the original combination of the system of Europe. 

The formation of the republic of Venice should be 
reckoned among the consequences of the Lombard king- 
dom of Italy, for 55 chiefly to the invasion of the Lom- 
bards should be ascribed that resort of fugitives, which 
filled with inhabitants the numerous little islands at the 
mouth of the Po, and thus gave being to the important 
instrument of the earlier commerce of modern Europe. 
The commencement of the state of Venice has been in- 
deed traced back to the invasion of Attila in the year 
452, when many of the inhabitants of the continent were 
forced to seek refuge in these retreats: but 56 about 
seventy years afterward, they were described by Cassio- 
dorius, the minister of Theodoric, as living in extreme 
poverty, their subsistence being derived from fishing, and 
the manufacture of the salt, which they extracted from 
the sea. These obscure islanders appear to have sub- 
mitted to the government of the Goths, which embraced 
the whole peninsula, and 5 " was supported by a naval 
armament adequate to the protection of the coasts. The 
Lombards, however, who did not possess the whole of 
Italy, and confined their efforts to the land, were 58 forced 
to abandon them to the nominal protection of the Greek 
emperor, and the real independence of their very pecu- 
liar situation. 

M Abr£g6 Chron., tom. i. p. 160, ** Abr6g6 Chron., tom, i. p. 46, 

66 Incline and Fall, &c., voj. iii. pp, 421, 58 Ibid. p. 222 — 287. 
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The fall of the kingdom of the Lombards was the 
work of that papal power, which the limitation of its 
dominion had suffered to become considerable, as the 
embryo bursts the integument, within which it had been 
formed. That power had indeed, even in the time of 
the dominion of the Goths, acquired so much consistency 
and firmness, that , 69 in the beginning of the reign of 
Theodoric, the Roman pontiff maintained the superior dig- 
nity of the spiritual, compared with the temporal power, 
to justify the omission of sending a letter to the emperor 
with the embassy of the Gothic prince ; and 60 another 
pontiff, in the same reign, held a council at Rome, in 
which the control, claimed by the civil power over the 
elections of the Roman bishops, was declared to be un- 
founded. The period of the Lombard kingdom was, 
however, that in which the papacy began to act with 
vigour in asserting its independence. 

In a period so important to its subsequent fortune, it 
was powerfully aided by the influence of individual cha- 
racter in the person of Gregory I., whose pontificate 
began twenty-one years after the commencement of the 
Lombard kingdom. Dragged 61 from the cloister by the 
unanimous wish of the clergy, the senate, and the people, 
this pontiff displayed, with unwearied assiduity, on the 
papal throne, that mixture of real piety and superstition, 
of genius and rudeness, of pride and humility, which was 
fitted to seize every avenue of the human heart. The 
liturgy of the Romish church was by him 6 ' corrected and 
improved ; the attraction of a more perfect psalmody 63 

* Hist* des Papes, tom. i. p. 261. own liturgy has been taken from the Sa- 

Have, 1732. ernmentary of Gregory, of which he him- 

This proceeding, which occurred in self says, i Grmcorum consuetudinem 
the year 502, has been noticed by Saint- secuti sumus, qui aut veteres nostras re- 
Marc, as probably the first enterprise of paravimus, aut novas et utiles constitui- 
the spiritual against the temporal autho- mus.’ — Shepherd's Elucidution of the 
rity. — Abr£g6 Chron., tom. i.p. 36. Morning and Evening Prayer, p. 271, 

Hist, des Papes, tom. i. p. 350, &c. Ac. Lend. ^98. 

* A Urge portion of the collect# of our 9J 1 1 learn/ say# Gibbon, * from the 
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was added, to excite the feelings through the most spiri- 
tual of the senses ; and a multitude of rites and ceremo- 
nies was introduced, to compose that system of pic- 
turesque devotion, which is so delightful to the unre- 
flecting. Nor was he less attentive to the exterior rela- 
tions of his church, being 64 indefatigable in establishing 
the authority of the papacy 65 , and the general profession 
of orthodoxy, and in extending the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. The last of the Roman pontiffs, who have been 
canonized as saints, he has been admitted by every writer 
to have merited his other appellation of the great. He 
was indeed averse from the study'of the classic writings 
of antiquity, and has been even accused of having caused 
several of them, particularly the history of Livy, to be 
destroyed, as if he felt that classic literature could 
not consist with the intellectual empire, which he was 
labouring to form. He has, however, established for 
himself a literary claim to the attention of posterity, for 
we have more of his writings, than of any other pontiff. 

But this able prelate, though he thus laid the founda- 
tion of the papal dominion, was far from anticipating the 
grandeur of the superstructure. The patriarch of Con- 
stantinople having in his time aspired to the ecclesiastical 
monarchy, and arrogated the title of universal bishop 66 , 


Abb6 Ditbos (Reflexions sur la Poesie et 
la Pvinture, tom. iii. pp. 171, 175,) that 
the simplicity of the Ambrosian chant 
urns confined to four incites, while the 
more perfect harmony of the Gregorian 
:omprised the eight modes, or fifteen 
rhortls, of the ancient music. lie ol>* 
lerves that the connoisseurs admire the 
preface and many passages of the Gre- 
gorian office.’ — 1/ecline aud Fall, &c., vol. 
v. p. 459, note 70, 

61 * Their* (the public worship of the 
Protestants) consists, iu a mauuer, wholly 
n words, our* chiefly in action.’ — Milner’s 
betters on Ireland, p, 262, Loud. 1808. 

08 Gregory, having been a monk before 
»e became pontiff was naturally led to 
fo measure, which more particularly 


rendered him the founder of the papal 
monarchy, that of exempting the monas- 
tic lxidies fiom the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, and subjecting them immediately 
to the see of Rome. — Hist- des Pajies, 
tom. i. p. 38 3. With a similar tendency 
lie laboured to establish in its rigour the 
celibacy of the clergy (ibid. p. 379) ; but 
the accomplishment of this measure was 
reserved for another Gregory, and a later 
age. He despatched the monk Augus- 
tine to England, professedly for the pur* 
pose of converting the inhabitants to 
Christianity, but chiefly that they might 
be induced to connect themselves with 
the church and see of Rome. 

w This title was claimed by John the 
Faster , who, like Gxugwy, had reluctantly 
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Gregory, then struggling for independence, indiscreetly 
published his condemnation of such a pretension, which, 
however, the next pope 67 , except one, solicited, and 
obtained, of the emperor. For his own see, he, notwith- 
standing, claimed a right of jurisdiction “, to which 
every bishop became subject, as soon as he committed 
any fault. 

A second Gregory, who was advanced to the papacy 
in the year 715, actually asserted that independence, for 
which preparation had been so well made by the first 
nbout a century before. The cause of superstition af- 
forded an opportunity, at once suited to the nature of 
the pretension, and fitted to procure it popularity. The 
worship of images, or rather of pictures 69 , had been 
introduced into the church in the fourth century, and in 
the fifth had been embraced in several places, though not 
sanctioned by authority. The new superstition was re- 
strained for a time by the clamours of the Mohammedans, 
then pressing upon the eastern empire; and the emperor 
Leo the Isaurian, who brought with him to the throne 
the simplicity of the remote district, in which he had 
passed his earlier years, published, in the year 72C, an 
edict prohibiting the practice. In the following year 
the pontiff addressed a remonstrance to the emperor. 
Whether he, or his successor, Gregory III., did formally 
excommunicate and depose his sovereign, has been a 
subject of controversy : but no doubt can be entertained, 
that both encouraged the open and violent resistance of 
the Italians ; and when*the king of the Lombards availed 


Submitted to the general wish in accept- 
ing his exaltation. — Bayle’s* Diet., art. 
Gregory /. In opposition to it Gregory 
assumed the denomination of the tn-rant 
t>f tht Servants of God . — Sigoniii# de Rtg- 
no Italic, p. 24. Francofurti, 1591. 

97 Bouiface III. solicited and obtained 
this very title from the emperor Phocas, 
who was then irritated against the Greek 


patriarch, because he had condemned the 
design of putting to death the widow 
(am! daughters) of the preceding cm- 
jKTor, — Hist, des Papes, tom. i. p. 409. 

68 Du Pin’s Kccles. Writers, vol. i. p. 
5fi«. Dublin, 1723. 

99 Mosheira, cent. 4., part ii. ch. 3. sect. 
2; cent 5.fp*»rt ii. ch. 3. wet. 2. 
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himself of the opportunity for attacking the imperial 
dependencies in Italy, Gregory II. 70 was contented to 
accept as a donation the spoils of his master. 

Though by this revolt the connexion of the papacy 
and the Greek empire was weakened, it was not destroyed. 
The Lombards were, by their position, the natural ene- 
mies of the papal government, which therefore continued 
to cling to the empire, until it hud found in France a 
more distant, and therefore a safer, protection. With 
this view, in the year 741, a negotiation 71 was begun 
with the French, offering, though in vain, to Charles 
Martel, who in effect governed that nation, the sovereignty 
of Rome. Twelve 72 years afterwards the emperor him- 
self directed the pope to seek in France that assistance 
which He was unable to afford ; and a treaty was accord- 
ingly concluded with king Pepin, by which that prince 
and his sons were declared sovereigns of Rome and its 
duchy, under the title of patricians " 3 , and the donation 
of the exarchate of Ravenna, and the pentapolis, was 
stipulated for the see of Rome 7 *. Pepin, accordingly, 


70 Abregf? Chrou., tom. i. p. 32 >. De- 
cline* ami Fall, &c., vul. v. p. 108. The 
Lil>er Pontiticalis informs us of the names 
of the places so ceded, namely, Ravenna, 
Rimini, Pesaro, Fano. ( esena. Simgaglia, 
Jesi, ForiimjKrjMil), Forli, Castel Sussu- 
bio, Montefeltro, Acerragio, Monte di 
Luciiro, Cerra, ( -astel San-Muriano, Bob- 
biOj I'rluno, Cagli, Luceolo, Gubbio, et C’o- 
macchio. — Anast. Bibhoth., p. 171. This 
donation apj>ears not to have been exe- 
cuted.— Hist. des Republiques Italiennes 
du Moyen Age, par J. Cl. L. Simonde 
Sismundi, tom. i. p. 134, 135. Paris, 
1809. Possession of certain lands was, 
however, giver., though without the right 
of sovereignty. 

71 Abr£*g£ Chron., tom. i. p. 342 — 344. 

** Ibid., p. 349, & c. 

The power, which the French princes 
acquired with this title, was still nominally 
subordinate to the Greek empire; and 
the Romans accordingly continued to 
date their public acts by the years of the 


reign of the Greek emperor, until Charle- 
magne had established a new empire in 
the west, — Ibid., p. 382. 

74 This donation, which was made in 
the year 755. was probably founded on 
that promised by the king of the Lom- 
bards, which does not appear to have been 
executed. The donation of Pepin com- 
prehended the following places : Raven- 
na, Rimini. Pesaro, Fano, Cesena, Sini- 
gagha, Jesi, Forlimpopoli, Forli with the 
casile of Sussubio, Montefeltro, Acerra- 
gi«. Monte di Lucaro, Cenra, the castle of 
Saint Mariano or Marino, Bobbin, Urbino, 
Cagli, Luceolo, Gubbio, Comacchio, Nar- 
ni. Anastasius, the librarian, from whom 
this enumeration has been quoted, reports 
other anterior donations of territories be- 
sides the city and duchy of Rome, so that 
the donation of Pepin was not the begin- 
ning of the secular power of the papacy, 
though a considerable augmentation of 
it.— Tableau des R6vol. de l'Europe, tom. 
L pp. 46, 47. 
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invaded Italy, and soon compelled the Lombard prince 
to surrender the exarchate and other districts, which he 
had taken from the empire. Emboldened 75 by the pow- 
erful protection which they had thus secured, the pontiffs 
extended their views to the recovery of various proper- 
ties, which had been long possessed by the Lombards. 
The demand was resisted by their princes, who were 
perhaps unable to effect the restitution ; and in the year 
774 the contest was terminated by the invasion of Charle- 
magne, and the consequent suppression of the Lombard 
kingdom. That monarch indeed took care to establish 
his own sovereignty o\^er Rome, and to retain the pope 
in the situation of a subject ; but though the papacy did 
not yet become an independent principality, the reduc- 
tion of the Lombards contributed much to its aggrandise- 
ment, by suppressing a neighbouring and powerful 
government. 


75 Abrege Chron., tom. i. p. 362. It 
may gratify curiosity to give here some 
account of the triple crown of the popes, 
and of the iron crown of the Lombards, 
so often mentioned in history. The em- 
peror Anastasius. having invested (’lows 
of France with the dignities of patrician 
and consul, sent him a crown of gold. 
This he presented to pope Symmachus, 
and it was the first of those which com- 
posed the papal diadem ; the second was 
added by pope Boniface VIII., and the 
third by pope John XXII. — Ilist. do 
PAllemagne, par Pfeffcl, tom. i. p. 11. 
Paris, 1 776. M. de Satie has referred the 
third crown to pope Benedict XIII., the 
successor of John XXII. — Mem. pour la 


Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 259. The 
iron crown of Lombardy is described by 
Saint Marc as a crown of gold, bordered 
below' with a ring of iron. It was, with 
two others, presented to the church of 
Monza, when the first Lombard prince 
had abjured Arianism. But it is certain 
that the Lombard princes were never 
crowned, — Abrege Chron., tom. i. pp. 178, 
ISO — 182. /“Eneas Sylvius says that the 
iron ring was inserted in reference to the 
prophecy of Daniel, who has represented 
the last of the four great monarchies as 
partly comj>osed of iron.— Hist, de la 
Guerre des Hussites, par Lenf&nt, liv. 
xxiv. ch. 13. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the history of France during the first dynasty , or from the first 
victory of Clovis , or Lewis , in the year 486, to the beginning of the 
reign of Pephi , in the year 751. 

First victory of Clovis, in the year 486. Thierry III., the first of the sluggard*kings, 
king, 688. Pepin usurps the government, as mayor of the palace, 690. Charles 
Martel mayor of the palace, 719. Begins the feudal system for France. Defeats 
the Saracens, 732 and 737. Pepin king, 751. 

The history of Italy having been traced to that time, 
when a connexion was completed between the ecclesias- 
tical power formed in that country and the monarchy 
established in Gaul by the Franks, it becomes necessary 
to direct attention to this other power, the main and 
central government of that system of nations, which it 
is proposed to analyse, as the connexion with the papacy 
was the primordial relation of policy, by which its com- 
plicated combinations were commenced. 

The territory of this predominating government of 
modern Europe has been, in every particular, accommo- 
dated to its high destination. Extending 1 , before the 
acquisitions of the recent revolution, about six hundred 
British miles from north to south, and about five hun- 
dred and sixty from west to east, it was amply sufficient 
for the necessary population, placed as it was in the 
happiest temperature of climate, and, especially in its 
middle region, distinguished by the fertility of its soil. 
It may, in general, be considered as one vast plain, the 
only mountains 2 , and those of no great magnitude, being 

1 Pinkerton’** Mod. Geography, vol. i. of the French territory was manifested in 
p. 247. Lond. 1802. the wars of the Ceveunes, in which these 

* The influence of this exception from mountains sheltered the Protestants, and 
the general conformation of tne surface preserved them for the revolution. 
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£?Mnd in its southern region ; and a wide continuity . of 
surface has always been observed to be favourable to the 
formation of a powerful monarchy, such as could best 
maintain the station of a central and principal govern- 
ment. Communicating, on the one side, with the Medi- 
terranean, and on the other with the ocean, while it was 
elsewhere bordered by the chief countries of the conti- 
nent, it naturally became involved in all the various 
combinations of European policy, the want of a natural 
frontier, to separate it from Germany, imposing on its 
people the necessity of becoming a military nation. 
Lastly, it was geographically central in respect to those 
other countries, which afterwards constituted with it 
the system of Europe, being situated between the 
treasured refinement of Italy and the growing ener- 
gies of Britain, between the complex feudality and 
sober industry of Germany, and the romantic chivalry 
and Arabian elegance of the Spanish peninsula. The 
local advantages of this country were, indeed, perceived 
four centuries before the commencement of the mo- 
narchy ; for Agrippa 3 , when he was dissuading his 
countrymen, the Jews, from encountering the Roman 
power, urged the example of the submission of the 
Gauls, alleging that these might more prudently than 
any other nation hazard the consequences of a revolt, 
being possessed of the most extraordinary advantages 
pf nature. 

:• Into this country the refinement of the Greeks had 
been very early introduced, the Phoceans 4 having re- 
mpved thither from Asia Minor at least five centuries 
before the commencement of the Christian era, or about 
the time of the establishment of the republican govern- 

3 Josephi de Bello Judaico, lib. ii. cap. Darius the son of Hydaapes. Excerpt a 
16. sect 14. ex Agathiu Hist apud Hist Gutthonmj, 

4 Herodotus, Clio, cap. clxii. Agathias &c. a Grotio # 
refers their expedition to the reign of , Jt 
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ment of Rome. Having formed a settlement near the 
mouth of the Rhone, they built Marseilles, and froth it 
diffused through the neighbouring country so much 
improvement, that, as an ancient historian 5 has, with 
some quaintness, remarked, Gaul seemed rather to have 
migrated into Greece, than Greece into Gaul ; and 
Cicero 6 has expressed a doubt, whether he should not 
prefer the institutions of the Gauls to those of Greece 
itself. With Rome they appear to have cultivated a 
close and unalterable alliance; and the Grecian settle- 
ment was at length converted into the Roman province 
of Gaul, which became distinguished by its schools, its 
elegance, and its commerce. 

The reduction of Gaul was completed by Julius Caesar 
fifty-one years before the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. From this time it enjoyed almost uniform 
tranquillity during four centuries and a half; so that 
its inhabitants, bv disuse of war, became wholly inca- 
pable 7 of resisting the pressure of the German nations,' 
which were eager to establish themselves within the 
limits of the empire. The last day of the year 40G 8 was 
the memorable epoch of the irruptions of the Germans. 
On that day, either encouraged, or at least permitted, 
by the Roman general, they turned against Gaul the 
fury which had been directed against Italy, and never 
afterwards retreated from their conquests. This inva- 
sion was effected by a mixed multitude of the Suevi, 
the Vandals, the Alani, and the Burgundians, of which 
all, except the last people, passed forward into Spain. 
In the year 412, the Visigoths were, in the like manner, 

6 Justin, lib. rliii. cap. iv. pare themselves with the Germans.-— De 

• Pro L. Flacco. liello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. xxii. In the 

7 Their degeneracy had, however, been time of Agricola, they had already lie- 
begun, before tbe wars of Ctosar, for lie come examples of cowardice.*— Vit Agric. 
bas desn'itad them ax having been for- can. xi. 

merly able to send colonuw beyond the * Decline and Foil, Ac. vol. iii. 168 
Rhine, but then not pretending to com- —170, > 
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induced to abandon Italy for Gaul, and established 
themselves in the southern provinces ; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, the main body of the Burgundians crossed 
the Rhine from their settlement near the Maine. 

The Franks, from whom 9 the modem name of the 
country has been derived, began, in the year 486, those 
conquests, which gave being to its monarchy. Gaul 1 ® 
was at that time divided between five distinct sets of 
inhabitants. Of these, the Franks occupied some dis- 
tricts in the most northern provinces of modem France, 
besides some others iq the territory since denominated 
the Austrian Netherlands ; but they were broken into 
different parties, under independent leaders : the Visi- 
goths possessed the southern provinces : the Burgun- 
dians the eastern : a confederacy, named the Armoricans, 
had assumed independence in the west, from Bayonne 
to the mouth of the Rhine : and the people of the re- 
mainder still affected to consider themselves as belonging 
to the empire. As the Roman portion, comprehending 
only the cities of Soissons and Troves 11 , was separated 
from all communication with Constantinople, the impe- 
rial government in Gaul acted almost as an independent 
sovereignty. 

The Franks differed much in character from the Visi- 
goths and Burgundians, the only other Germans which 
had remained in Gaul. These had been softened by a 
long-continued intercourse with the Romans. The 
Visigoths, it has been remarked, had been long esta- 
blished in a province of*the empire ; and the Burgun- 
dians, though not previously settled within its limits, 
had, however, enjoyed the advantage of being situated 
for a considerable time in the vicinity of its frontier, and 

* The name Francia appears to have )0 Ilist. Critique de PKtablissement des 
been introduced in the time of the sons Franqais dans lea Gaules, par Hen&ult, 
of Clovis. — Abr6g6 de l’Hist. de France, tome i. np. 7$, 80. Paris, 1801. 
par Daniel, tome L p. 46. Paris, 1751. 11 Ibiu., p. 257. 
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Were remarkable 18 for the attention which they gave to 
the mechanic arts. Such occupants were well fitted to 
preserve what was still valuable in the country, while 
they regenerated that which was corrupt ; but for 
forming the new government, which was to maintain a 
station of much importance and difficulty, some more 
active energy appears to have been required, than had 
been furnished by the character of either of these na- 
tions. The Franks seem to have been well adapted to 
such a purpose. The Burgundians and Visigoths had 
blended themselves with the pepple, whom they had 
vanquished, and formed codes 13 of law on the principles, 
which they found established among them ; but the 
Franks, ignorant and regardless of the Roman jurispru- 
dence, framed on Germanic principles their Salic 14 and 
Ripuarian codes, and cherished the original usages of 
their nation. Like the Lombards of Italy 15 , they appear 
to have been comparatively few, and to have compen- 
sated their deficiency of number by superior valour and 
activity. By Agathias 111 , they have been commended 


12 TJnnr. Hist. Iwiok iv. ch. xiv. sect. G. 

J ‘ The Homan laws adopted by those 
nations were not taken from the code of 
Justinian, but chiefly from the earlier one 
of Theodosius, with which, however, were 
combined several other collections. From 
theve and the laws of his owu nation, 
Alaric II., king of the Visigoths, caused 
a code to l>e compiled, about the year 50G. 
From Anianus, his referendary oi chan- 
cellor, by whom it was either compiled or 
published, it was named the Breviarium 
Aniaui. — Butler’s Iiorie Juridical Subse- 
civm, pp. 80, 81. Loud. 1807. The Bur- 
gundians had formed a similar combina- 
tion of the Roman with their own na- 
tional law so early as in the year 500. 
From their king Gondebaud, it was named 
la Loi Gombette. It maintained its au- 
thority until it was abrogated by Lewis 
the son of Charlemagne. — Hist. Critique 
de TEtablissem. des Francais, A;c. tome i. 
pp. 259, 295. 

J 4 The subjects of Clovis were distin- 
guished into Saltans And Ripuari&ns, whd 


had their respective codes. The Salians, 
anciently the Sicamhri, were properly a 
principal tribe, with which several others 
were incorporated by Clovis. For these 
an improved compilation of their ancient 
usages was composed by Clovis and two 
of his sons, the original of which had 
been framed by four persons, elected for 
that purpose, tefore the conversion of 
that prince. The Kipuariaus, who were 
settled between the lower Rhine and the 
lower Meuse, having Cologne for their 
capital, came afterwards under the domi- 
nion #f Clovis, and continued long to be 
regarded as a distiuct tribe. A compila- 
tion of their usages was made by another 
son of Clovis, in whose district they were 
included. — Pouvoir Legislatif sous Char 
lemagne, par M. Bonnairc de Pronville, 
tome i. pp. 12,28. Brunswick, IsOl). 

15 Laus Franconim, ex antique codice 
MS. Biblioth. Thuainv. apud lhiChesue, 
tome l. p. 259. Lut. Paris, 1636. 

14 Excerpta ex Agathiir Hist, apud 
Hist. Gotthorum, &c. a Grotio, p. 530. 
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for their moderation and humanity; other historians are, 
however, less favourable to their moral character, and 
their orthodoxy may have had some influence in pro- 
curing his testimonial. Vopiscus, who wrote early in 
the fourth century, says 17 that it was familiar to them 
to violate their faith with a smile ; Salvian, in the fifth 
century, alleged 18 that they regarded perjury as a mode 
of speech, not as a crime ; and Procopius, about the 
middle of the sixth, charged 19 them with being, beyond 
other nations, faithless to their engagements. The 
levity of disposition, in which this disregard of fidelity 
originated, took afterwards a more honourable and 
useful direction. In the time of Malmesbury, or the 
twelfth century, the French 20 had become distinguished, 
above the other nations of the west, by the active exer- 
cise of their powers, and by the courtesy of their man- 
ners ; and this writer has described Egbert, who lived 
in the ninth century, as having, by an intercourse with 
them, not only acquired a knowledge of the art of go- 
vernment, but also sharpened his mind, and reformed 
the barbarism of his habits. It is curious to observe 
how the vanity, for which the modern French have been 
so remarkable, distinguished them in the very beginning 
of their nation, the preface of their Salic code 91 being 
an elaborate eulogy on the people, by which it was 
formed. 

It is a very curious fact, that a doctrinal controversy, 
originating in the speculations of the Alexandrian school, 
should have essentially influenced the formation of the 
political system of the western Europeans. In the pro- 
gress of that philosophical discussion, which had been * 8 

‘ 7 Vopiscu* Proc. c. xiii. p. 237. Ed. 10 Malmesburiensis, lib. iv. cap. i. 

Bip. quoted in Turner’s Hist, of the An- Pouvoir L6gixlatif sous Charlemag, 

gio-Saxons, vol. i. p. 56. Lend. 1799. tome i. p. 17. 

lt Be Gubem. Be i, Jib. iv. ** By Ofi^en, who hod attached him* 

1 Hist Gotlhorum, &c. p. 286. self to the philosophy of Plato* — Mosheim 
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there introduced into Christianity, it was maintained 
by Arius, that Jesus Christ, though of a nature highly 
exalted, was yet but a created being, essentially dis- 
tinguished from the Deity. While they, who considered 
the nature of the Divinity as far transcending the very 
limited powers of the human mind, were desirous of sub- 
mitting themselves implicitly to those declarations of the 
sacred scriptures, which ascribe to Jesus Christ the 
attributes of the godhead, they, who had more confi- 
dence in their powers of reasoning, found in the opinion 
of Arius a more acceptable, because a more distinctly 
intelligible doctrine. In this division of religious senti- 
ment, the Franks became the associates, the other bar- 
barians the adversaries of Rome. It was not, indeed, 
by any disposition to abstract reasoning, that the latter 
were induced to adopt the opinion of Arius, nor had an 
extraordinary piety any concern with the orthodox deter- 
mination of the founders of the French monarchy, each 
nation of barbarians embracing that profession of Chris- 
tianity, which happened to be first offered to its accept- 
ance. The Franks, in their remote situation, had re- 
mained ignorant alike of every form of the religion of 
Christ; and, as the first enterprise of Clovis was directed 
against the Roman district of Gaul, they first became 
acquainted with it among those who were in communion 
with Rome, and consequently adhered to the doctrine of 
the council of Nice. Their prince, too, must naturally 
have felt a wish to conciliate the attachment of his new 
subjects ; this disposition must have been strengthened 
by the influence of his queen, who, though a Burgun- 
dian, had embraced the faith of Rome®.; and it could 
not escape his consideration that, in the provinces sub- 
ject to the Visigoths and Burgundians, there were great 

jJ® Reboi Chrigt. ante Comtantinum, p. fl Abr6g£ de de France, par 

«ci. Retaittatii. Daniel, tome L |». 13. < 

VOL. I. 
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numbers, who would be eager to assist an orthodox 
invader against their heretical masters. Clovis accord- 
ingly declared himself a Christian of the Roman coiut 
munion, and thus established a claim to be regarded by 
the Roman see as the eldest son of the church 24 . 

The first result of the connexion thus formed with the 
see of Rome, was the assistance which it afforded in the 
establishment of the new monarchy. The marriage of 
Clovis 25 had, in a very considerable degree, conciliated 
to him the affections of his Gallic subjects, who, like 
Jiis queen, were in communion with the church of Rome ; 
and when this prince*, in the crisis of a battle fought 
with the Germans, who had invaded his new territory, 
vowed that, if victorious, he would become a Christian, 
and was accordingly baptized, his dominion received 
such augmentation, by the submission of various districts, 
that it was extended over the whole country included 
between the Rhine, the ocean, the Loire, and the king- 
dom of Burgundy. The substantial foundation of his 
monarchy was then laid. It was brought nearly to its 
entire dimension bv the reduction of the Visigoths 27 of 
the southern provinces, and by the ascendency which he 
acquired over the Burgundians of those of the east 29 , in 


u The title of Moat Christian King was 
first bestowed upon Lewis XI., in the year 
1469. — Henauh’s Chron. Abridgment. 

** Abrege de i’liist. par Darnel, tome 
i. p. 13. 

* Ibid. p. 15, &c. 

91 The Visigoths having established 
themselves in Aquitaine, in the year 41 2, 
founded, with the consent of the etpperor 
Honorius, the first independent sove- 
reignty within the empire, in the year 
415, Atauiphes, or Adolphus, their king, 
hiving married the sister of Honorius, 
led his people into .Spam, to recover that 
country from the Vandals for the empire. 
They returned in the year 419, and, re- 
signing their Spanish conquests, resumed 
possession of that part of Gaul which ex- 
tended from Tboulouse to the ocean, hav- 
ing probably been recalled by Hoaorius 


to oppose the Armoric&ns. On their re* 
establishment in Gaul they were not in- 
dependent of the empire, as they had 
been at their first settlement ; but tne dis- 
tractions, and, at length, the rum ol the 
western empire, afforded them a favour- 
able opportunity for extending at once 
their possessions and their power. Kune, 
in the year 475, obtained from the em- 
peror Nepos a cession of all the country 
on the southern side of the Loire. On 
the east he had pushed his conquests to 
the Rhone, and had even passed that 
river towards its mouth, occupying the 
country between the Durance and the 
Mediterranean. — Hist. Critique del’Eta- 
hhssetn. &c., tome i. p. 64-66, 116-123. 
Clovis reduced them in the year 507. 

** The Burgundians, who had passed 
the Rhine In the year 413, established 
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both which enterprises he was assisted by his religious 
profession. A general desire of submitting to the 
Franks 89 prevailed among the subjects of these nations, 
and Clovis 30 , when he encouraged his own people to 
attack the Visigoths, proclaimed a war against them as 
Arians. 

The second result was the support which it eventually 
provided for the papacy. The connexion, begun by 
the religious profession of Clovis, was afterwards strength- 
ened by the prudence of Pepin and of Charlemagne, so 
that it thenceforward became a fixed and settled prin- 
ciple of the mutual policy of the two governments. Its 
influence is discoverable in the struggles of the papacy 
and the German empire, in which the see of Rome 
received its chief temporal support from the connexion 
thus formed with the monarchy of France. 

The Arian tenets of the Visigoths and Burgundians 
appear, on the other hand, to have produced two im- 
portant results. While they disposed the Gallic subjects 
of these nations to favour the ambition of Clovis, they 
seem also, by opposing the doctrine of the see of Rome, 
to have provided a principle of religious dissent, which 
maintained a resistance to the usurpations of the papacy. 
The formation of the system of Europe appears to have 
required, that a French monarchy should be established 
in connexion with the see of Rome, and also that the 
aggrandisement of the papacy should be moderated by 
some contrary principle, which should dispose men to 
support the cause of religious liberty. 

Such was the respect commanded even by the wreck 
of the ruined empire, that its dignities were coveted by 
the barbarian leaders, who were struggling to gain pos- 


themwslve* in Al*ace and Frauche-C unite. 89 <trt?g. Turon. lib. ii, cap. 

— Ibid. p. 64. They were finally reduced m Ibid. cap. xxxvii. 

by the aous of Clovis, in the yew 334, 
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session of the dependent provinces. Clovis accord- 
ingly, who, like his father and grandfather 31 , had been 
at his accession invested with the rank of master of the 
soldiery, was gratified, after a series of successes, by 
receiving from the emperor the higher dignity of consul 32 ; 
nor was the French monarchy formally independent of 
the empire before the year 540, when J ustinian 33 , to 
secure the attachment of the Franks, made to the sons of 
Clovis a cession of his nominal superiority. 

These particulars furnish a sufficient proof, that the 
acquisitions of the Franks were effected by policy equally 
as by arms, and that an erroneous idea of the monarchy 
is conceived by those, who regard it as the work of 
merely barbarous violence. While the sword was 
vigorously employed, the political habits of the people 
of Gaul were carefully respected, as their religious zeal 
was also enlisted on the side of Clovis, first by his 
marriage, and then more effectually by his conversion, 
which was accompanied by that of his original subjects. 
The Franks 34 were indeed too few, to occupy any consi- 
derable portion of the territory which they acquired ; 
some districts 35 also submitted to their government by 
stipulations, which precluded a general seizure of the 
land ; and the Salic law 36 , which specifies the distinctions 
of condition among the conquered Romans or Gauls, is 
an irrefragable evidence that the government of Clovis 


u Hist Crit. de l’Etablissem. &c ^ 
tome i. p. 239. • 

** Probably to raise up a rival to Theo* 
done, the Gothic king of Italy.— Ibid, 
p. 310. 

** Ibid, tome iL p. 19-23. 

£ * Clovis, before his baptism, consulted 
hit people concerning the change of the 
national religion, and the proposal was 
received with a general acclamation ; yet 
the number of his followers then baptized 
is only described as exceeding three thou- 
sand.— Greg, Tuxon. lib. ii. cap. xxxi. 


95 The Armoricans stipulated, that the 
part already conquered should belong to 
the Franks, the remainder being reserved. 
— Hist. (Jrit de rEtablissera.tome ii. pp. 
208, 209. 

M Ibid. p. 53. The Salic law even 
condemned to a greater fine him who 
should have killed a noble Roman, than 
him who should have killed a Frank of 
an ordinary condition, though but the 
half of the fine imposed upon him who 
should h me killed a Frank of the same 
order.— Esprit ties Lois, liv. xxviii. ch. iii 
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was, as much as was possible, erected on foundations 
already existing in the country. They appear moreover 
to have established themselves only in the territory- 
acquired by their earlier successes 37 , on the northern side 
of the Loire, which, so late as under the kings of the 
second race 38 , was exclusively named Francia, while the 
country on the southern side of that river bore the appel- 
lation of the country of the Romans. 

The whole series of French sovereigns prior to the 
revolution has been distinguished into three races. Of 
these the first began with Clovis f in the year 486, and 
ended in the year 750, having subsisted during two hun- 
dred and sixty-four years ; the second began with Pepin, 
in the year 751, and ended in the year 987, having 
continued two hundred and thirty-six years ; and the 
third began with Hugh Capet, in the year 987, and 
reached to the revolution, having possessed the govern- 
ment eight hundred and five years. The third race 
accordingly occupied nearly two-thirds of the thirteen 
centuries, which have constituted the duration of the 
monarchy prior to the revolution, the other portion having 
been almost equally divided between the first and the 
second. The shorter duration of these corresponds to the 
relation, which preparatory periods might be expected to 
bear to that, to which they were subordinate and intro- 
ductory. 

The first race may easily be conceived to have had for 
a sufficient object, the reduction of the Gallic territory 
into the form of one military monarchy. In the imper- 
fection of the policy of the barbarous nations this was an 
enterprise, which required much address and’fortitude, 
and was practicable only in very favourable circum- 
stances. Though Clovis appears to have possessed, in 
an eminent degree, the qualities necessary for his station, 

17 Hist. Crit. de l’Etablisscm. tomeii.pp. 59, 60. a Ibid. 
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alternately exerting the most determined courage, and 
practising the most artful management, and, in a feign 
of twenty-five years from the commencement of his suc- 
cesses, enjoyed an ample opportunity for laying the 
foundation of the future structure, yet so little were the 
habits of his people adapted to the magnitude of such a 
government, that it was successively divided and conso- 
lidated through four alternations ", nor did these cease, 
until that series of sovereigns named the sluggard kings 
began, under which the first race gradually lost their 
power, and made room for the elevation of the second. 

The imperfection of the government in the first period 
consisted chiefly in this, that, though the government 
was one, the people was heterogeneous, and disunited in 
the most important of all respects, that of laws. Among 
the subjects of Clovis and his successors we find four 
distinct codes of law, separating them into four distinct 
nations, in all the interests directly affecting individuals ; 
the Theodosian code, by which the Roman subjects were 
regulated, the law of the Visigoths, observed in the 
southern provinces, the law of the Burgundians, pre- 
vailing in the eastern, and the Salic and Ripuarian laws 
of the Franks themselves. The process, by which this 
diversity was removed, was the establishment of the law 
of feuds To the introduction of the new code the two 
changes of the French kings were successively instru- 
mental, the decay of the second race affording to the 
nobles an opportunity^ of assuming the character of a 
feudal aristocracy, and the introduction of the third 
restoring to the crown the necessary ascendency. 

The partitions of the government naturally tended to 
increase the weakness, from which they arose, as they 

•• Even, however, when H was thus at Paris died, the three surviving brothers 
divided, the parts were still considered as agreed to ]y>ld that city in common* 
having some connexion ; and in the se- * Hist Crit de l’Etablissem. &c.tome 
cond division, when he who had reigned ii* pp. 54, 130, 131* 
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furnished new occasions of rivalry and dissension. To 
such a degree did the public disorder prevail at the fetid 
of seventy-si* years from the first enterprise of Clovis, 
that during the thirty-five following years the history of 
France is little more than the record of the contentions 
of two able, but unprincipled princesses, Fredegonde and 
Brunehaud. The struggle of these two females was 
terminated in the year 597, by the death of the former ; 
the latter maintained her authority until the year 613, 
when she was taken by her enemies, and perished by a 
cruel execution. 

Amidst all this weakness and disorder, preparation 
was gradually made for bringing forward a new and more 
vigorous dynasty, in the continually increasing aggran- 
disement of an officer, named the mayor of the palace. 
This officer, who, originally a superintendent of the royal 
household 4l , seems to have acquired his ministerial cha- 
racter by his utility in managing an insubordinate nobi- 
lity, was at first appointed by the king 42 , but in the decay 
of the royal authority the nomination passed to thfe 
nobles 43 , who left to the crown only the form of confir- 
mation. A favourable opportunity soon occurred for 
extending the encroachment. In the year 644, when the 
kingdom was divided for the last time, the two reigning 
princes being minors, their ministers began to possess 
themselves of the whole power of their respective govern- 
ments 44 , and the result was, that Austrasia 45 , or the 


41 When Clothaire II. demanded of the 
Burgundians, whether they wished to elect 
a new mayor, in the room of one lately 
deceased, they unanimously declined to 
make the appointment — regis gtatiam 
ohnixe petentes cum rege transagere. — 
Fredeg. Chron. cap. liv. 

41 When the mayor mentioned in the 
preceding note was appointed, he received 
from Clothaire an oath, that he should 
never be deprived of the office.— .Ibid, 
cap. xlii. The king must therefore at that 


tim% have had the right of nomination. 

43 In the fourth year of Clovis II. king 
of Burgundy, a mayor was thus chosen. 
— Ibid. cap. lxxxix. 

44 Abr6g£ de THist. de France, tome 
i. p. 186. 

45 Austrasia was hounded by the Rhine, 
the Meuse, the Scheldt, aud the Vosge, 
and, in the interval between the Meuse 
and the Scheldt, by the frontier of Hain- 
ault, on the side next to Champagne.— 
Ktats de TKurope, par D’Anviile, p. 64. 
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district adjacent to the Rhine, became a principality 
under Pepin, who was really independent, though he 
affected to acknowledge the authority of the sove- 
reign. 

The necessity of repelling the dangerous incursions of 
the Germans, seems to have pointed out the expediency 
of forming into a distinct province, named Austrasia, or 
Eastern France, the territory exposed to these invasions. 
That which extended from Austrasia to the Loire, was 
denominated Neustria, or New France, as having been 
more recently acquired. When the whole country, Bur- 
gundy 46 being include*d, was, after the fourth and last 
partition, again united under a single sovereign, he natu- 
rally fixed his residence in Neustria, which was more 
considerable and more central, and comprehended the 
city of Paris, regarded as the metropolis from the time of 
Clovis. Austrasia was, accordingly, left as a viceroyalty 
to the mayor of that province, in which, freed from the 
presence and control of his sovereign, he was able to 
establish himself, as in an independent principality. 

Martin, the cousin-german of Pepin, had been asso- 
ciated with him in the government of Austrasia; this 
colleague, however, was soon removed, being treache- 
rously slain by the mayor of the other portion of the 
kingdom, and Pepin was left in the sole possession of 
the government. His advancement from this station to 
the government of the whole kingdom was easy and 
rapid. All who were dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the king, removed to Austrasia, where Pepin took them 
under his protection : this conduct naturally excited the 
jealousy of that prince, who fought a battle, and was 
defeated; and Pepin, in consequence of his victory, 

** Burgundy comprehended the two part of Provence, and Savoy. — Etats de 
provinces of the same name, almost the l'Europe, pax f D’Anviiie, p. 93, 
whole of Switzerland, Dauphiny, with a 
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usurped the whole authority, under the title of mayor of 
the palace. 

The gradual aggrandisement of the second race of 
French sovereigns, in this preparatory situation of mayor 
of the palace 47 , corresponds very closely to the assistance 
which Clovis himself had derived, in the establishment 
of his power, from the dignities which he held under the 
imperial authority. As the power of the first French 
sovereign had been matured under the protection of 
imperial offices, so did that of the second race acquire 
the vigour necessary for their exaltation, in the situation 
of the ministers of their predecessors. 

The prince, in whose reign the advancement of Pepin 
to the general management of the government was 
effected, is distinguished in the history of France as the 
first of that series of sluggard kings, who, with the 
exception of five or six years, the reign of one prince of 
some activity 48 , and of an interregnum of five years more, 
occupied the throne during sixty-two years, if it could 
indeed be said to be occupied, when nothing was known 
of the sovereign except the name. The situation of these 
royal pageants has been curiously described by Egin- 
hard, the friend aud minister of Charlemagne. Nothing, 
says 49 he, was left to the king, except that, content with 
the royal title, he should, with long hair and beard sit 
on a throne, receive ambassadors, and repeat to them the 
answers which he had been instructed, or perhaps com- 
manded, to deliver : his subsistence was furnished to him 
at the discretion of the prefect of the palace, nor had he 

47 Hist Crit, do l’EUblisseraeut, 40 These kings have, accordingly, been 

tome i. pp. 142, 143. sometimes distinguished as the long-hatrtd 

48 The reign of Chilperic II. The in- king*. This natural ornament was not 

temiption of the series of indolent and permitted to their subjects. — Kxcerpta ex 
incapable sovereigns seems to have bur- Agathim Hist, apud Grotium, p. 532, 
tiiahed the resistance, by which Charles Hence to shave them was equivalent to 
Martel was disciplined to exertion. deposition. — Henault’s Chrou. Abhdgm* 

49 Vita Caroli Magui, sub mit voi. i. p. 39. Loud. 1762. 
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*rty possession except one villa of very small value ; and 
in his progress to the palace and to the annual assembly, 
lie Was drawn by oxen, driven by a herdsman. Meze- 
ray 81 has accordingly remarked, that some do, not with- 
out reason, consider the first race of kings as terminated 
at the commencement of this series of imbecility, the 
Whole kingdom, and even the person of the sovereign, 
being thenceforward in the management of Pepin and 
his family. 

Pepin conducted the government with the wisdom and 
Vigour belonging to a rising dynasty. While he re-esta- 
blished the internal orcfer and tranquillity of the coun- 
try, he chastised by repeated expeditions the turbulence 
of its northern enemies, and so frequent were they 5 *, that 
one year, in which none had occurred, was distinguished 
by that circumstance. In this manner he exercised the 
sovereign power during twenty-four years. Having 
been, by the death of his two sons, disappointed in the 
project of transmitting his authority to one of his chil- 
dren, he was tempted to venture upon the extraordinary 
expedient of advancing to the mayoralty a grandson, who 
Was then an infant. Such was the respect 53 entertained 
for the memory of Pepin, that the French, for a short 
time after his death, preserved to the grandchild the 
dignity, with which he had been invested, and the king, 
retired in a pleasure-house, continued under the direc- 
tion of a child and his grandmother. This was, however, 
too unnatural to be of long duration. The infant-mayor 
wRs set aside, and another appointed in his room; but 
Charles, an illegitimate son 54 of Pepin, having escaped 
from a prison, established himself, after a vigorous 

* 1 Abr6gf6 Chian, tame L p, 347. Paris, 54 He is so described by Henault. Ma* 

1676. bly represents him as the son of a former 

H Ab rigi de de France, tome i. wife, »et aside in favour of the family of 

pp. 213, 214. a second. t 

81 Ibid. p. 217. 
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Straggly in the dignities Which had beCh hcHby his 
father. ; -<<•’ :i 

The advancement df such a leader was critically 
accommodated to the exigency of the State. During the 
earlier years of his exaltatioh, he employed himself, like 
his father, in reducing those northern barbarians* who 
pressed upon the kingdom, and he protected the effdrts 
made by missionaries to convert them to a religion, which 
would mitigate their ferocity. There appeared, on the 
contrary side, a far more formidable enemy, animated by 
fanaticism, and inflamed by success. The Saracens had 
already possessed themselves of the Spanish peninsula, 
except that mountainous district, in which was sheltered 
the remnant of the Gothic monarchy. In the career of 
their conquests they invaded France. There, however, 
they were withstood by Charles, surnamed Martel, or the 
hammer, from the irresistible energy of his military enter- 
prises, and were by him defeated in two bloody engage- 
ments, fought at Poitiers and Narbonne in the years 732 
and 737. These great victories rescued from destruc- 
tion 58 the young monarchy of France, and protected, for 
a distant period, the feeble germ of the future monarchy 
of Spain. 

At this time, the main government of the incipient 
system of Europe had been reduced within very narrow 
limits, by the operation of that external compression, 
which [seems to be necessary to the due formation of 
political society, the Saracens having advanced to the 
Loire, so that it was comprehended between that river 
and the Rhine. The Lombards, who constituted its only 
other continental member, were at the same time limited 

“ HU German expeditions he extended de l’Histoire de France, tome i. pp. 227, 
to the Weaer and tne Danube ; and he 228. 

protected the mitohms of Boniface and * The Saracen* were then confined to 
Willebrod, while he abolished the re- Langttedoc. — Tableau de* lUroi.dePEu- 
tnainiug paganim of France. — Abr^ge rope, tome i. p. 50. 
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to a partial possession of Italy; and in England the 
Saxons were struggling with the disorders of their nu- 
merous little kingdoms, and continued almost a century 
unable to unite them into a single monarchy. So incon- 
siderable were the beginnings of that great order of 
policy, which afterwards comprehended all the coun- 
tries of Europe, and extended its influence to every 
region of the earth. 

The operation of this compression on the formation of 
the French monarchy appears to have consisted, at least 
partly, in completing the incorporation of the southern 
provinces. These had been reduced by Clovis, and 
continued to belong to the kingdom ; but so little were 
they regarded as constituting a part of France, that in 
only one of the divisions of the government do we find 
mention of any territory, situated on the southern side of 
the Loire. The appointment, then made, of a king of 
Thoulouse, was annulled within three years ; but a duchy 
of Aquitaine sprang from it, which became independent, 
and usurped the dominion of almost all that country. 
This duchy being overpowered by the Saracens, the 
duke was forced to seek protection from Charles Martel ; 
and upon his death, which occurred soon afterwards, 
this conqueror asserted his authority over the territory, 
which he had recovered. 

Its operation consisted, perhaps, also in the opportu- 
nity, which it afforded to Charles Martel, of extending 
that system of feudal polity, of which, in France, he 
appears to have been fhe author 67 . The kings had 
endeavoured to secure the attachment of the nobles by 
distributing among them the demesnes of the crown : 
but they had not discovered the expedient of connecting 
with their grants the specific services, which constituted 
a feudal tenure ; and, when the source of their munifi- 

07 Observations sur mist de France, par l’Abbe da Mably, liv, i ch.vi. note 3. 
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cence was exhausted, their influence was at an end. 
The peculiar circumstances, however, of this leader,' 
suggested to him a system of feudal vassalage. Impri- 
soned by the grandmother of the infant mayor, and 
driven by her violence into the situation of a military 
usurper, he was compelled to seek support in the per- 
sonal attachment of his followers. His grants 58 , there- 
fore, were not, like those of the kings, unaccompanied 
by specific obligations. Those who received them were, 
on the contrary, bound, not merely to military services, 
but also to a domestic attendance on his person, and 
were accordingly denominated vassals, an appellation 
until that time given only to domestics. 

A considerable part of the means, by which Charles 
secured the attachment of his vassals, was furnished by 
the spoils of the clergy, who had been enriched by the 
excessive liberality of their sovereigns. Anxious to con- 
ciliate the affections of this body, Clovis had been pro- 
fuse in his grants ; and his example was so zealously 
imitated by his successors, that Chilperic 59 , who reigned 
fifty years after him, lamented that the riches of the 
kingdom had been transferred to the clergy, who had 
thus become the masters of the state. The clergy, at 
the same time, had been corrupted by their opulence, 
and were thus deprived of their only protection, the 
veneration of the people. The opportunity having been 
eagerly seized by Charles to serve the purposes of his 
ambition, the clergy sought their revenge 60 in a pre- 
tended revelation, which announced his everlasting 
perdition. 

The system of vassalage, begun by plundering the 
clergy, was probably extended by the military successes 

** Observ. aur l’Hist do France, liv. i. m Fragm. de Rebus Kudonis et Coroti 
ch. vi. note 3. , Mart apud Du Cbesnej tome i. p. 792. 

* Greg. Tur., lib, fi. cap. xlvi. 
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of Charles in the southern provinces. Wherever his 
victories extended, he naturally intrusted his acqui- 
sitions to persons bound to him by obligations similar 
to those, which attached to him the service of his earlier 
followers; and it is certain 61 that the young duke of 
Aquitaine was forced to take upon him the duties of 
homage to Charles and his children, without any men- 
tion of a sovereign. Still, however, the system was 
extremely irregular. It had been but commenced in 
the peculiar circumstances of an enterprising individual, 
and required the aid of a second race of kings, to con- 
vert it into the organization of the constitution. 

It is a curious particularity of the history of the 
French government, that the feudal polity, which had 
been in Lombardy the work of an independent aristo- 
cracy, dictating the conditions of its own submission to 
a sovereign, was, in France, the invention of an ambi- 
tious adventurer, desirous of securing followers who 
should be devoted to his will. It is, indeed, true, that, 
in the decline of the second race of kings, the aristocracy 
of France became as independent as that of Lombardy 
had been, and the maxims of the feudal polity of Lom- 
bardy became, in general, applicable to the French 
nobility ; but the right of primogeniture 68 , which was 
a part of the feudal polity of France, and had never 
been acknowledged in the Italian system, was probably 
derived from the preceding practice of the government. 
The distinction bore an important correspondence to the 
difference of the subsequent fortunes of the two coun- 
tries. A monarchy required such a preference of the 
eldest son, whereas an equality of right tended natu- 
rally to such an equalization of property and rank, as 
was most favourable to the establishment of republican 
governments. 

" Heuult’i Chron. Abridgm. • ibid, voL i. p. 95. 
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Though the king of France had become a more pa- 
geant under the direction of the mayor of the palace, 
and was at length so insignificant, that Charles had 
suffered the throne to be vacant during the last five years 
of his |ife, the time was not yet come fpr an open usur- 
pation of the royal power. The prejudices of the Freijph 
in favour of the claim of the royal family were yet too 
strong for such a measure j and the two sons of Charles 
Martel, who had jointly succeeded to his authority, seem 
to have found it necessary to put an end to the interreg- 
num, by placing another royal phantom on the throne of 
Clovis. Nine years afterwards was completed the revo- 
lution, which had been begun, in the advancement of 
Pepin, fifty-two years before, so that the whole of this 
process occupied a space of sixty-one years. Of the two 
sons of Charles Martel, Carloman and Pepin, the elder 
having retired into a monastery after an active adminis- 
tration of five years, Pepin became, like his father and 
grandfather, the general governor of the kingdom. Pos- 
sessing the whole power of the state 63 , secure of the 
affections of the people, and restrained only by the pre- 
sence of an incompetent young man, almost the sole 
survivor of his race 64 , he perceived that the little remain- 
ing difficulty might be surmounted by the assistance of 
the church. The approbation of the pope w r as obtained, 
and Pepin was absolved from the obligation of his oath 
of allegiance. It was the general policy of the Roman 
see to encourage applications which favoured its supre- 
macy ; it was also at this time the urgent interest of that 
see to procure from France a support against the ambi- 
tion of the Lombards ; and it even might seem reasonable 
and necessary, in the critical circumstances of western 

* Abrf»g£ de VHi&t etc. tome i. p. 255. after he had been deposed, in the abbey 

u He had a sou named Thierry, who of Sithin. now Saint Bertin.— - Heuault’s 
wa» #ent to the monastery of Fontenelle, Chron. Abridgm. 
in Normandy. The father di&* four year* 
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Europe, that France should be governed by a real and 
effective sovereign, instead of the anomalous administra- 
' tion of mayors acting according to their own pleasure, 
under a mere shadow of the regal authority. Pepin was 
accordingly, in the year 751, proclaimed king of France, 
under the sanction of the see of Rome. 

The historian of the Roman empire has remarked®, 
that the reciprocal obligations of the popes and the new 
dynasty of France constitute the link of ancient and 
modern, of civil and ecclesiastical history. It is import- 
ant to the present purpose to remark also, that the con- 
nexion, thereby formed, claims to be regarded as the 
primary combination of the modern polity of Europe, 
inasmuch as it combined the interests of a see which, by 
its ecclesiastical influence, contributed so much, first to 
the coherence, and afterwards to the equilibrium, of the 
European system, with those of a government, which has 
been its principal member. The French monarchy, 
indeed, appears to have sought this connexion through a 
succession of ages, as in the material world various sub- 
stances become united by what is termed in philosophy 
their elective affinity ; it was begun in the orthodox 
conversion of Clovis, it was rendered closer by the ad- 
vancement of Pepin to the throne, and became yet more 
intimate by the policy and the imperial dignity of Charle- 
magne. 


* Decline and Fall, &c., p. 1 18. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the history of France during the second dynasty , or from the be- 
ginning of the reign of Pepin, in the year 751, to the beginning of 
that of Hugh Capet , in the year 9B7. 

Pepin king in the year 751. The imperial dignity restored in the advancement of 
Charlemagne, 800. The Normans begin their ravages, 842. Feudal polity of 
France completed by Charles the Hald, 877. Germany and Italy Anally separated, 
888. Normans established in France, 912. An Italian emperor elected, 915* 

Tiik period of the history of France comprehended in 
this chapter, presents to us the interesting view of a new 
empire established in Europe by Charlemagne ; of its 
subsequent distribution into separate governments ; of the 
completion of the feudal polity of France; and of the 
decay and suppression of the reigning family, to make 
room for a new dynasty. This is a view rather of the 
beginning of the system of Europe, than of the separate 
government of France, which may more properly be con- 
sidered as having commenced with the third race of its 
sovereigns. Some preparation, indeed, was previously 
made for the construction of this very important govern- 
ment The foundation of a military constitution had 
been laid by the warlike genius of the Franks, under the 
first dynasty of the French sovereigns ; and Charles 
Martel had erected a system of vassalage, by which the 
power of the nobles was more closely combined with that 
of a chief. But the reign of Charlemagne belonged 
rather to Europe in general, than to his own particular 
country, and in the history of his descendants we dis- 
cover only the weakness, which permitted the formation 
of a powerful aristocracy. 

VfU i 
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The irregularity of the appointment of Pepin, the last 
king of the former race being still alive, naturally con- 
nected him with that ecclesiastical power, by which only 
it could be sanctioned. The policy of Clovis had sug- 
gested a junction with the ecclesiastics : that of the 
Carlovingian princes, as the second race has been deno- 
minated from the illustrious Charlemagne, dictated an 
alliance with the see of Rome. 

The reign of Pepin, which occupied seventeen years 
and a half, was a fit prelude of that of his greater son, 
being employed in a series of vigorous exertions to 
restrain the violences bf the barbarous Saxons, to protect 
the papal see against the threatening power of the Lom- 
bards, and to extend the dominion of the crown over the 
southern provinces of France h Its vigour was tempered 
with moderation, and directed by wisdom. No blood 
was shed either to establish, or to support the authority 
of this prince 1 2 , nor was France during his reign agitated 
by any insurrection ; and such was the opinion generally 
entertained of his prudence, that it became customary to 
commend a man for this quality by comparing him to 
Pepin. But wise and vigorous as he was, he was yet 
only the precursor of his illustrious son, and accordingly 
he was, with strict propriety, characterized on his tomb 
but as the father of Charlemagne 3 * * . 

After the death of Pepin, the kingdom was divided 
between his two sons, Charles and Carloman ; but the 
latter died at the end of three years, and Charles, after- 
wards named Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, became 
in the year 771 the sole king of France. From this time 
he reigned forty-three years, an illustrious and interesting 


1 The principality of Aquitaine, com- reckons, one hundred and thirty-six years, 

prehending the provinces beyond the after its separation* — Abrfcg£ de l’Hwt., 

Loire, was by Pepin united to the ctowu etc., tome i. pp. 282, 283. 

of France in the last year of his reign, * Ibid., n. 284. 

one hundred and forty, or, as Daniel 8 Ilwiaulis Chroo. Abridging 
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period of the modern history of Europe. The empire 
established by this extraordinary man, in a reign com- 
prehending almost the half of a century, was the first 
imperfect form of that political system, the arrangement 
of which it is proposed to analyse. Spreading over a 
large portion of Europe, it contained within its bounda- 
ries much of the system afterwards constituted 4 , and 
from its central territory the neighbouring countries 
received the principles of much of their policy, and of 
their refinement 5 . 

Though the three years in which Charlemagne held, 
with his brother, a divided sway, were necessarily less 
distinguished than the remainder of his reign, they were 
not unimportant to the subsequent measures of his 
government. Encouraged by the partition of the king- 
dom®, Aquitaine, which had been reduced by Pepin, 
revolted from Charlemagne ; but the event served only 
to manifest the vigour of the young prince, and to dis- 
pose the king of the Lombards to solicit his alliance, 
which was strengthened by a marriage solemnized be- 
tween him and the daughter of the Lombard monarch. 
Home unknown disgust, however, caused this princess 
to be divorced in the following year, as another had been 
dismissed to make room for her advancement, and the 
marriage, which it was hoped would have cemented the 
alliance of the two sovereigns, thus ended in their mutual 
alienation. As the widow of Carloman had before fled 

with her infant son to Lombardy for protection, the French 

• 

4 He possessed all Gaul ; in Spain, the valry, the poetry of the troubadours, 
county of Barcelona ; Italy, to Bene- the romances of the trouveurs, and the 
vento ; all Ctermany, the Netherlands, general elegance of modern manners, 
and a port of Hungary. The limits of The Lomhards had preceded the French 
his empire were, therefore, on the west, in establishing a feudal polity, and had 
the Atlantic and the Ebro ; on the south, furnished the code by which the system 
the Mediterranean ; on the north, the continued to be regulated ; but the other 
German Ocean and the Ryder ; and on nations of the west received it from the 
the east, the Raab and the mountains of latter. 

Bohemia. — Pfefiel, tome i. i>| 39. * Abr4g6 de THist etc., tome i. pp, 

a The feudal polity, the habits of chi- 287, 288. 
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king was already disposed to regard with jealousy the 
power of his Italian neighbour; the repudiation. of thp 
princess tended to widen the breach, which had , been 
merely covered over by a political union, and Charle- 
magne was, by both occurrences, prepared for listening 
to the overtures soon afterwards made to him by the 
pope, who found it necessary to seek a protector against 
the dangerous vicinity of the Lombards. 

Of the reign of Charlemagne, Mably has observed 7 , 
that it produced only a transitory good ; and that if this 
prince had been born two centuries sooner, or four cen- 
turies later, his government would probably have been 
permanently beneficial. But Charlemagne should be 
regarded rather as the father of European policy, than as 
the sovereign of a particular country. In this larger 
view we shall perceive abundant reason for concluding, 
that the time of his existence was accurately accommo- 
dated to the part which he had to perform, for, though 
France cannot ascribe to his interposition much of the 
institutions of her own particular government, yet the 
student of the history of modern Europe will find, that 
almost all his inquiries lead him back to the empire 
created by this justly celebrated man. 

The interior administration of this prince has been the 
subject of a vehement controversy. Mably, in his 
anxiety to procure for his own notions of political refor- 
mation the sanction of so great a name, has described 
him as having introduced into the French government 
the principal institution* 8 , which afterwards characterized 
the English policy, by establishing a regular represen- 
tation of the third estate, constituting a house of com- 
mons distinct from the assemblies of the other orders, 
and withdrawing himself from the deliberations of the 


1 Obterr, sur riJtot. de France, liv. ii, ch. iii. • 


8 Ibid., ch. ii. 
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legislature, that they might be conducted with freedom. 
This description has been ably and successfully opposed 
by M. Bonnaire de Pronville 9 , as neither justified by the 
existing records of that age, nor indeed consistent with 
the circumstances, in which Charlemagne was placed. 
We may therefore dismiss, as the fanciful illusion of a 
political speculator, much of what the former has gravely 
detailed ; but still enough remains to magnify the cha- 
racter of Charlemagne, as much indeed as can be con- 
ceived to have been attainable and salutary. We see 
this prince, repressing, with a vigorous arm, the turbu- 
lence of the various orders of an agitated state, forcing 
them into a recognition of the existence of a public 
authority, issuing his injunctions for their better regula- 
tion, and, so far as his very difficult circumstances would 
permit, animating the nation with a feeling of a common 
interest, to be prosecuted with collective deliberation. 
If the radiation of his splendour be removed by the 
telescope of historical criticism, his character, though 
less considerable than to the common eye, will still be 
regarded as of the very first magnitude. 

That part of the foreign policy of Charlemagne, which 
most occupied his exertions, was the Saxon war, which 
lasted, almost without interruption, during thirty-three 
years. This is the part of his conduct, to which we are 
least disposed to give our commendation. It was a war 
with barbarians, and the victory was at length achieved 
by means, which shock every feeling of humanity 10 . But 
it is fair to consider that this prince did not exercise such 


* Pouvoir L6gialatif sous Charlemagne. 
— Brunswick, 1800. 

10 Among the severities of Charle- 
magne was the very curious institution 
of the Secret Tribunal of Westphalia, an 
inquisitorial jurisdiction, which certainly 
subsisted to the middle of th$ seventeenth 
century, and probably yet longer in some 


parts of Germany. Dortmund was its 
principal seat, and from it other courts 
were extended over all Germany. The 
German princes found it necessary to affi- 
liate themselves to the judges of Dort- 
mund, to obtain from the emperor the 
right of holding secret courts of justice 
within their own territories, or to procure 
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violences in any of his other contests, and should there- 
fore be supposed to have been, in this case, prompted 
by a persuasion, that moderation would have been incon- 
sistent with the safety of his country. Whether, how- 
ever, Charlemagne be justifiable or not, it is certain that 
his measures were eminently beneficial to the system 
of Europe, as they both protected France from the 
incursions of barbarians, and cleared away the impedi- 
ments, which then in Germany obstructed the formation 
of a civilized government. Nor, though the peaceable 
character of the gospel was outraged by military con- 
versions, should this violence be attributed even to an 
erroneous conception of Christianity, for Charlemagne 
did not employ violence simply to make the Saxons 
Christians, but he caused them to profess Christianity, 
that they might learn to be peaceful subjects. The 
violence was employed as the instrument of his dominion, 
while the Christian religion was introduced among them 
as the discipline of peace. 

An important operation of this long and violent Ger- 
man war, as a military diversion, has been noticed by 
the historian of the Roman empire 11 . If such a prince 
had been at liberty to direct all his efforts to the acqui- 
sition of Italy, we must suppose that he would have 
established an entire ascendency over that country. He 
who, though embarrassed by this protracted and bloody 
Struggle, was able to suppress the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, would have been able, if he had not been so 
occupied, to reduce the whole peninsula, and to place 
the Roman pontiff himself in a real subjection. In- 

letters patent of exemption. The national effected their formal abolition at Herfpr- 
diet long struggled in vain to abolish, or den, though they still continued to exist 
to reform this jurisdiction. Charles V., in some places.— Mr. Coxe’s Letter on 
in the year 1535, only condemned the the Secret Tribunals of Westphalia, ad- 
abuses of these courts, without venturing dressed to the Countess of Pembroke, 
to suppress them. At length, in the year 11 Declim and Fall, vol v. p. 145. 
1650, the great elector, Frederic William, 
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stead, then, of an alliance formed between the papacy 
and the primary government of the west, creating a 
reciprocal dependence, that government would probably 
have overborne the papacy by a disproportioned protec- 
tion, and the original combination of the incipient system 
of policy would have been disturbed or destroyed in the 
very crisis, in which it should have been formed. 

In 774, the third year of his single government, Charle- 
magne, invited into Italy by the pope, overthrew the king- 
dom of the Lombards. The donation of Pepin was, on this 
occasion, confirmed, while the government of Lombardy 
was assumed by the French monarch. Lombardy he 
claimed as his own by right of conquest ; but, though the 
pope acknowledged his superiority, and Rome, with the 
territories ceded to the pope, submitted to his jurisdic- 
tion, his authority was in these places professedly subor- 
dinate to the sovereignty of the Greek emperor, to whom 
they hud belonged. In this situation the Italian do- 
minion of Charlemagne remained during twenty-six 
years. In the year 800, the pontiff, in gratitude for 
protection recently received from him against the nephew 
and the favourite of his predecessor, and in his anxiety 
to secure a continuance of that assistance, which the in- 
creasing weakness of the Greek empire disqualified it 
for affording, caused the people of Rome to demand him 
for their emperor, and did public homage to him in this 
character. The solemnity conferred no real power upon 
Charlemagne, who had already exercised as much autho- 
rity as he afterwards possessed but it was followed by 
important consequences, as it furnished to the Roman 
pontiffs a pretension to the privilege of bestowing the 
imperial dignity of the west, which was conceived to be 
inseparable from the imperial city of Rome, and had 
actually, in this first instance of its re-establishment, 
been conferred by the agency of the pope. •/ 
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Charlemagne was, however, a political, not a bigoted, 
auxiliary of the Roman pontiff. It appears 12 , that he 
but very, imperfectly executed the cession even of a ter- 
ritory, for recovering which from the Lombards he had 
been invited into Italy ; and it is at least doubtful, whe- 
ther he ever actually made that formal donation, which 
has been mentioned by historians. The great bishop- 
rics 13 , too, which he established in his new dominion of 
Germany, and which afterwards became so many prin- 
cipalities, were the work of a sagacious conqueror, 
anxious to secure the stability of his acquisitions by 
bestowing influence on an order of men, whose habits were 
formed to obedience, and whose ecclesiastical censures 
might best restrain the laity. The same principle also 
directed his conduct in France, though, as he was there 
less apprehensive of the fidelity of his subjects, it did not 
prompt him to aggrandise the . clergy in that country, so 
much as in Germany. The prelates were accordingly 
joined with the nobles in the royal legations, which were 
sent into the provinces, and all the limitations of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction were at the same time withdrawn. 
It was likewise ordained, that the clergy should not 
be required to appear before any other judges than their 
bishops, and that all persons under the protection of the 
clergy should enjoy the same privilege ; that the counts, 
the inferior judges, and the people, should obey the 
bishops with respect; and that the signioral jurisdic- 
tions, possessed by the churches, should be competent to 
the trial and the punishment of every crime. But he 
firmly opposed the worship of images w , which the Roman 
pontiff was in his time zealously introducing from Con- 
stantinople into western Europe, first employing some 
learned ecclesiastic to compose a treatise reprobating the 

w Abrlgt Chron. dc 1'Hiit. d*Italie, 13 M&lmesb., lib. v. de Rebus Gesti« 
tome i. pp, 400—422. Return Angttce. 

14 Decline and Fall, Ac., tol. v. p. 18I« 
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practice, and afterwards assembling at Frankfort a 
numerous council, in which the doctrine maintained in 
the treatise was solemnly confirmed, and the warship ; of 
images unanimously condemned ; and though he had 
himself accepted from the pontiff the imperial dignity, 
yet, when in his advanced age he judged it expedient to 
associate his son Lewis with himself, he directed 15 the 
young prince to take the crown from the altar, and place 
it on his own head, to signify that he held it only from 
God. 

A very important measure of his legislation, was that 
in the year 788, he ordained 16 t^e first secular law for 
enforcing the payment of tithes to the clergy, which had 
before been chiefly a voluntary contribution, not having 
been mentioned in any council before the council assem- 
bled at Mascon, in the year 580. Whatever may be the 
opinion of the speculative reformers of the present age, 
it is certain, that the founder of the new empire of the 
west adopted the most effectual expedient for giving to 
the clergy an establishment, which might elude rapacity, 
and maintain their subsistence. Great possessions of 
land would have been more tempting to the avidity of 
rapacious barons, and the clergy were frequently com- 
pelled to submit to sucli spoliation ; but a legal demand 
of a rated portion of the produce was, in a considerable 
degree, free from this inconvenience, as the impropria- 
tion of tithes 17 was uot a very obvious arrangement, nor 
could the nature of such a title be easily forgotten. 

"t 

15 Decline and Fall, vol. v. p. 146. ment of tithes as practised longis tern. 

M Salden’s Hist, of Tithes, ch. v. &. vi. poribus. 

This writer considers the practice as hav- 17 Though Charles Martel had plun- 
ing been begun towards the end of the dcred the French church of much of its 
fourth century, when the arbitrary contri- lands, and the same thing appears to 
buttons of the church had begun to prove have been done even more Anciently, nq 
deficient j those, however, appear to have instance of any inifcdaticm of tithes o«> 
originally exceeded a tenth, since Cyprian curs in the history of about the three 
says, in a passage quoted by Sel<len, at centuries following his time.— *Seldeu, 
nunc nec decimal dam us. T he canon of ch. vi. 
the council of Mascon describes the pay- 
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The most splendid transaction of the reign of Charle- 
magne was his intercourse with the sovereign of Persia, 
Huroun al Raschid. The embassy of the caliph, who 
was then master of Jerusalem, conveyed 18 to the western 
emperor, in the year 802, the property of that city, for 
the protection of the pilgrims by whom it was fre- 
quented ; and, though 19 the gift was resumed by his 
successor, the caliph Al Mamon, it may be considered 
as having prepared the way for the memorable expedi- 
tions, undertaken three centuries afterwards for the reco- 
very of the holy land. 

The literature of Charlemagne must have been very 
imperfect, since Eginhard 20 has informed us that his 
attempts in writing, being late, were very unsuccessful ; 
but his vigorous mind sought information in the society 
of learned men, and he laboured to provide for his sub- 
jects the opportunities of instruction, by establishing 
schools, and procuring the publication of useful treatises. 
Muratori informs us 21 that about the year 780, when 
two learned Irishmen were reported to have landed in 
France for the purpose of teaching, Charlemagne sent 
for them, and stationed them in different parts of his 
dominions, ordering one to reside in France, and creating 
the other abbot of the monastery of Saint Augustine, in 
Italy. The restoration of learning in France was, how- 


13 Vita Caroli Magni per Egiahardum, 
p. 99, and Ann ales Francorum, p. 19; 
apud Du Chesne, tome ii- 

lf Abreg6 de FHist. d’ltalie, tome i. 
p. 463. • 

** Vita Caroli Magni. The same wri- 
ter, however, has also informed us that 
Charlemagne employed himself in form- 
ing a grammar of tne language, and in 
collecting the ancient poems of Germany ; 
and Theganus, De Gestis Ludovici Pii, 
cap. vii,, assures us, that on the day pre- 
ceding his death, he was engaged in cor- 
recting the text of the four gospels, with 
the assistance of some Greeks and Sy* 
“ s. — Apud Du Chesue, tome ii. 


It should not be omitted, that in his 
preparations to wage war with the Avars, 
he laboured to form a communication by 
a canal between the Rhine and the Da- 
nube. If this enterprise had been suc- 
cessful, it might have changed the his- 
tory of Germany. It failed, however, 
though the canal would have been but 
two leagues long, being interrupted by 
excessive rains, military avocations, and 
superstitious fears. Some traces of it are 
still apparent in Suabia, — Decline and 
Fall, vol. v. p. 145, note. 

tl Antiq. Medii >Evi, tome iii. dis. xliii. 
p. 814. Meiiol 1738, &c, 
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ever, more particularly, as the same writer has remarked, 
the work of Alcuin, an Englishman, whom Charlemagne 
chose as his own preceptor, and appointed to preside 
over a literary society, which he formed in his palace. 
Each member of this society, the original academy of 
modern Europe* 2 , assumed a particular appellation, 
Charlemagne, who esteemed himself honoured in being 
a member, adopting that of David. Henault tells us 28 
that the fourth century, or that which preceded the first 
race of kings, had produced a greater number of learned 
men in France, than had before flourished in that part of 
Europe, but that learning had declined there from that 
time until the reign of Charlemagne. So successful, 
however, were the efforts of this prince, that the learned 
of France and Germany, in the ninth century, have been 
classed by Muratori with those of Greece, and declared 
to have been much superior to those of Italy. 

Of the whole period of the Carlovingian dynasty, or 
two hundred and thirty-six years, sixty-three, including 
the two reigns of Pepin and of Charlemagne, Avere 
employed in building up the new empire of the west. 
The remainder, or one hundred and seventy-three years, 
a number nearly three times greater, were occupied with 
its decay and downfal. It is necessary to show that 
some important operations, which were essential to the 
general formation of the system, required this remark- 
able interruption in the progress of improvement. 

It was remarked in the preceding lecture, that the two 
series of princes, by which the Capetian sovereigns were 
preceded, appear to have had their distinct functions in 
preparing the arrangements of the government, the kings 
of the first race beginning the work by establishing one 
military monarchy, and those of the second proceeding 

* Heuault’* Chron. Abridging vol. i. p, 52. 


* Ibid* p. 8. 
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in it by forming a feudal nobility. This latter operation 
was particularly the function of the degenerate succes- 
sors of Charlemagne, their incapacity permitting the 
kingdom to be cantoned into the petty domains of an 
almost independent aristocracy. Charles Martel had 
found it necessary to his usurpation to begin the system 
of feudal dependence, which was extended in the vigo- 
rous administrations of Pepin and Charlemagne ; but 
the feudal policy was not matured until the nobility had 
enjoyed an opportunity of holding their sovereign at 
defiance, and had thuj been enabled to annex feudal 
rights to feudal dependence. In this long period of 
weakness, therefore, while the government seemed to be 
sinking into dissolution, it was internally generating a 
new power, which the elevation of a third race of kings 
combined with the monarchy. 

The same period of decay was not less auxiliary to the 
development of the general system, first in giving occa- 
sion to the separation of the German and Italian govern- 
ments, together with the imperial title, from the French 
crown, and then in permitting the establishment of a 
great Norman settlement within the territory of France. 
Out of these two processes it will appear that the two 
main relations of the incipient system were generated; 
the one giving being to the important relation of the 
German empire and the papacy, the other to that of the 
two leading governments of France and Great Britain. 
It is manifest that a considerable government could not 
be subjected to changes so essentially affecting its dig- 
nity and power, except when it was suffering, from what- 
ever cause, a protracted debility. 

The immediate successor of Charlemagne, his son 
Lewis, was surnamed Debonnaire, the real import of 
which epithet may be collected from an anecdote 24 

u Henault’s Chron. Abridgm., vol. i. p. 66. 
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recorded by, Pasquier, that Henry III. used 
to say, that one could not offend him more than by giving 
him this title, as implying stupidity. Lewis, indeed, 
during the life of his father, had acted with becoming 
spirit ; but when he was no longer animated and directed 
by the same presiding genius, he betrayed an entire 
insufficiency. Anxious to promote the happiness of his 
people, he yet mistook the littleness of petty reforms 
for a salutary attention to the general good; he was 
sincerely zealous in his religious principles, but, by 
an ill-judged penance for an action 25 authorized by 
the legislative assembly, he dishonoured the majesty of 
the crown ; and the facility of his temper induced him 
to make frequent partitions of his dominions among his 
sons, and at length to exasperate the elder brothers by 
the provision allotted to the son of his second wife. 
The reign of such a prince was naturally turbulent. 
Twice was he dethroned bv the rebellion of his sons, and 
as often restored by their disunion, the passive sport of 
factions, which his weakness had suffered to be formed, 
and to become powerful. 

Ilis son Charles, surnamed the Bald, was driven, by 
the difficulties of his situation, to make concessions to 
the nobles, which invested them with all the rights of a 
feudal aristocracy. Pressed by the wasting incursions 
of the Normans, which were begun in the year 842, or 
two years after his accession, he summoned an assembly 
and finding that only the prelates gave their attendance, 
he laboured to attach the nobles to his service by con- 
ferring uew benefits. Charlemagne had renounced the 
power of arbitrarily resuming the benefices held of the 
crown 2; , but had not permitted them to become heredi- 

n The condemnation of Bernard, * Obicrv* »ur l’Hist, do France, Iiv. ii. 
prandHon of CharU mainje, and kinir of ch. 5. 

My- ' ibid, ch. 3—0. 
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tary. Lewis, yielding; to necessity, had alienated for 
ever some of his benefices. Charles consented to render 
all hereditary, and even allowed the possessors, in failure 
of children, to bequeath them to any of their relatives. 
Not having anything more to bestow, he in the year 
877 completed the feudal powers of the nobles by also 
rendering the office of count hereditary. This last con- 
cession, which it would have been dangerous, if not 
impracticable, to withhold, deprived the crown of that 
military support, which some counts had until this time 
continued to afford it ; and the great feudal proprietors, 
being thus freed from every control, became thencefor- 
ward the arbitrary sovereigns of their respective vassals. 

The same weakness, which had permitted the nobles 
to become independent, suffered the bishops also to arro- 
gate a power not consistent with the royal authority. 
Their aggrandisement had been much promoted by the 
mistaken piety, with which Lewis the Debonnaire had 
submitted to degrading humiliations ; but Charles the 
Bald 28 expressly acknowledged that he held his crown 
from them, and declared that he w r as ready to appear 
before them when he should be required. He endea- 
voured to extend the papal authority over the Gallican 
church 2 *, but in this attempt he was firmly and success- 
fully resisted. 

The two reigns of Lewis the Debonnaire and Charles 
the Bald, in which the royal authority was thus suffered 
to sink into decay, occupied sixty-three years, consider- 
ably more than one-thirtl part of the whole amount of the 
reigns of the successors of Charlemagne. The remain- 
ing hundred and ten comprised nine reigns, a rapid suc- 
cession of incapable sovereigns, interrupted only by the 
usurpation of the gallant Eudes, which just served to 


88 Abrt’gl Chron., par Meseray, tome ii. p. 98. 


Ibid. p. 128. 
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restrain within due bounds the formidable progress of the 
Norman invaders of France 30 . 

With this single and necessary exception, created by 
the occasion, these princes exhibited a deplorable suc- 
cession of imbecility, during almost the whole of which 
the nobles were accustomed to wage war among them- 
selves 31 , without regard to any claim of royal dominion. 
It was terminated in the year 987, when Hugh Capet, 
the son of a noble, who had twice disposed of the crown 
among the posterity of Charlemagne, usurped it for him- 
self, and began the third race of the kings of France. 
So spoiled at this time was the drown of all the means 
of influence, that it was reduced to the possession of the 
city of Laon and some royal residences 33 . The usurp a 
tion was therefore even necessary to the continuance of 
the monarchy, for it required to be strengthened by the 
accession of some great aristocratic interest, which could 
be effected only by the advancement of some powerful 
noble to the throne. 

The adaptation of this train of insufficient princes 
received a very remarkable illustration from the very 
different characters of the princes at the same time ruling 
in Germany. That country, having been recently re- 
claimed from barbarism, required to be formed into a 
regular government by the energy of its rulers. It was 
accordingly, with two short interruptions, governed by a 
series of men distinguished by ability, at the very time 
when the government of France exhibited such an extra- 
ordinary series of imbecility. Nor can it be said, as 
Mably has remarked 33 , that the apprehension of the 

** Kudos, count of Paris, was raised to 31 From the reign of Charles the Simple, 
the throne in the year 888, for his gallant or during almost a century before the 
defence of that city, when it was besieged reign of Hugh t'apet. — Ibid. p. 223. 
by the Normans. During his reign of ** Ibid. p. 258. 

ten years, it was also twice unsuccessfully ** Observ. sur Flint, de France, lrir. iv. 

invested by the same jtcople.r-Abregd de ch. vi. 

FHist.de la Franco, to tne ii.pp, 1 86, 1 112. 
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neighbouring barbarians had excited a spirit of union 
among the nobles of Germany, for the ravages of the 
Normans should, in France, have exercised a similar 
influence. We must, therefore, conclude that two dis- 
tinct sets of agents have been introduced into the two 
countries, accommodated to their respective functions by 
qualities directly contrasted. 

Lewis the Germanic, a son of Lewis the Debonnaire, 
was the first prince who ruled Germany as a separate 
state. Lewis the Debonnaire had, in his life-time, divided 
his dominions among his three sons, Lothaire, Lewis the 
Germanic, and Charles the Bald ; they quarrelled im- 
mediately after his decease, and in the year 843 a divi- 
sion of the empire was formally concluded by the treaty 
of Verdun 3 *. Germany was, indeed, again united to 


14 Lothaire, the eldest, had the impe- 
rial dignity, with the provinces situated 
between the Rhone, the Saone, the Meuse, 
the Scheldt, the Rhine, and the Alps : 
Lewis had all Germany beyond the Rhine, 
together with the cantons of Mentz, Spire, 
and Worms. Charles the Bald had all 
that part of France which extended from 
the Scheldt, the Meuse, the Saone, and the 
Rhone, to the Pyrenees, together with the 
Spanish march, composed of the county 
of Barcelona, and the other countries con- 
quered by Charlemagne beyond the Py- 
renees. Charles has been pronounced, 
by Koch, the first king of France, pro- 
perly so named, the government having 
been before this partition Franc ic or Ger- 
man, but the influence of the Gauls from 
this time prevailing in it. The Roman, 
or Romance language, which generated 
the modern French, became accordingly, 
from this time, the language of the court. 

After the deposition of Charles th e Fat, 
son of Lewis the Germanic, three new 
states, besides the kingdoms of France, 
Germany, and Italy, arose out of the de- 
cay of the French empire. 

The kingdom of Lorraine, which took 
its name from Lothaire II., younger son 
of Lothaire 1^ being contracted from 
iMharii rtgnum , comprehended the pro- 
vince* situated between the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the Scheldt, known since by 
the name* of Lorraine, Alsace, Treves, 


Cologne, Julicrs, Liege, and the Nether- 
lands. This territory' had been assigned 
to Lothaire II„ in the year 855, when 
Lewis became separately king of Italy. 
After some fluctuation between France 
and Germany, it became permanently 
united to the latter al*mtthe year 9 23. 

The kingdom of Cisjuraue Burgundy 
was created in the year 87 9, by a noble 
named Boson, whose sister was the wife 
of Charles the Bald. It comprehended 
Franchc Comte, Macon, Chalous-sur- 
Saone, Lyons, Vienne, User, with t|pir 
dependencies m Languedoc, Provence, 
and a part of Savoy. The example of 
Bosou was, in the year 888, followed by 
Rudolph, governor of Tr.msjurane Bur- 
gundy, connected through a female linn 
with the family of Charlemagne. Ills 
kingdom comprehended Swiss **rland to 
the river Russ, the Vallais, and a part of 
Savoy. The two kingdoms were United 
towards the year 930, since which time 
the united kingdom has been variously 
denominated the kingdom of Burgundy, 
of Vieune, of Arles, aud of Provence. 
From the time of the grandson of tins 
prince, in whose reign the two kingdoms 
were united, the territory was bounded by 
the Rhine, the Rhone, the Saone, the 
Russ, and the Alj>s, the possessions lying 
beyond the Rhone and the Saone baring 
been lost. f 

Navarre, with Aragon, became a king- 
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Fraiice under the son of Lewis ; but when, ; aftef the 
deposition of this prince, the empire became divided into 
five principalities, the Germans, attached to the family 
of Lewis, chose for their sovereign his illegitimate 
grandson Arnold, and maintained from that time, the 
year 888, a separate government, the increasing weak- 
ness of the French government securing them from all 
molestation. 

The connexion of Italy with France had ever been but 
slight, and the separation was therefore easily effected. 
By the treaty of Verdun, Italy, with certain provinces of 
France, had been constituted a separate kingdom for 
Lothaire, the eldest of the sons of Lewis the Debonnaire. » 
This prince having, in the year 855, abdicated the go-"' 
vernment, Lewis his son became king of Italy exclu- 
sively of those other provinces. After his death, which 
happened in the year 875, the kingdom of Italy became 
again united with France, as he had left no male issue. 

It was two years afterwards, in the course of succession, 
assigned successively to two German princes of the 
family' of Charlemagne, and then again united to the 
French monarchy ; and it was finally separated in the 
yq§r 888, when it became evident to the Italians, that 35 , 
in the declining state of France, no protection could be 
hoped from the interposition of that country, for the 
defence of their own against the incursions and ravages 
of the Saracens. 

The imperial dignity had never been formally con- 
nected with the crown of France. Charlemagne had 
wished to effect this union, but was resisted by the 
independent spirit of his own nobles, who saw in the 
proposed aggrandisement of their sovereign only asplen- 


dam in the year 858, Barcelona, alone of 
the three provinces beyond th^ Pyrenees, 
continuing to acknowledge the iov enognty 

VOL. I. 


of the kings of France.— -Tableau dee 
K&vol. de 1’ Kurope, tome i. p* 66-73. 

44 Gi&nnone, Ub. i. cap* i* acs* 9. 
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did degradation of themselves®. The opposition of the 
French nobles preserved the system of Europe. As the 
title of emperor, however little it bestowed of real strength, 
constituted a very peculiar relation with the see of Rome, 
it is evident that the entire system would have been 
disturbed, and its fortune wholly changed, if France had 
retained that dignity, instead of suffering it to be trans- 
ferred to Germany. The agitation, which this relation 
eventually produced, might assist the functions of a 
secondary government ; but, if the central state had been 
exposed to its influence, the result must have been the 
general weakness of the whole system, not the peculiarly 
modified action of one of its members. The imperial 
dignity accordingly, when, in connexion with the Italian 
kingdom, it had fluctuated some time between France 
and Italy, was finally detached from the government of 
the former country, with the kingdom of the latter, in 
the year 888, the Italians having resolved, that they 
would thenceforth acknowledge only Italian emperors. 
The new plan was, however, renounced in the year 962, 
in favour of Otho king of Germany, having been found 
to involve the Italians in domestic contention. 

While the weakness of the successors of Charlemagne 
suffered the distant members of his empire to be severed 
from the trunk, it also permitted a nearer mutilation in 
the real, though not nominal, independence of a Norman 
settlement formed within the territory of France. The 
depredations of the Normans had been begun even before 
the conclusion of the feign of that prince, who guarded 
his dominions against them with the most active vigi- 
lance. After his death their incursions were renewed 
from time to time ; but it was in the year 842 37 , or two 
years after the accession of Charles the Bald, that they 
commenced those deplorable ravages, which ended in 

* Giaoncne, lit. tl cap. v» 87 Abrlgt da l’Biit. da France, torn ii. p»83. 
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extorting for them the cession of a French province. In 
the year 89G appeared Hrolfr, or Rollo 3S , who, in the 
year 912, became the founder of the Norman duchy, for 
which he was bound only to the ceremony of homage, 
while he held the lordship of Brittany as a fief of the 
crown of France. 

These Normans appear to have been established in 
France just at the time, when they might best acquire 
there those habits of feudal government, which, after a 
century and a half, they carried into England. The 
feudal regulations, however, which they thus received, 
were improved under the influence of their own particu- 
lar circumstances, and formed into a regular system of 
government. A conquering chieftain would know how 
to repress the turbulence of a feudal aristocracy, and 
assert his authority over his vassals ; and the exposed 
condition of a settlement formed within the territory of 
another government, would oblige its successive leaders 
to the continued observance of the same energetic policy. 
The local situation of the duchy, which was adjacent to 
the southern shore of England, was not less fitted for 
transferring to that country the political combinations, 
which it was so well circumstanced for completing. 

At the close of the period of history reviewed in this 
chapter, the kingdom of France w as reduced to such a 
state of w eakness, that it has become a question to explain 
how the monarchy had existed so long. Amidst a series 
of civil commotions, continued through so long a period, 
while the face of the kingdom wasT changed, the name of 
the royal authority was still treated with respect, though 
the great nobles seemed to have the pow er of abolishing 
it at their pleasure. The continuance of the monarchy 
in circumstances so adverse has been, by Mably 3 *, 

w Abr£g£ dc rilist.de France, tome ii. Observ, sur l'llnd. de France, li?. ii. 

p. 199, 20t>. Hunault, vol i. p. &4, ch. v. 
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ascribed to the incapacity of the Carlovingian sove- 
reigns, taking away from the French nobles every mo- 
tive, which might have impelled them to renounce 
their allegiance. M. de Pronville 40 , however, appears 
to have assigned the true and adequate cause, in ascrib- 
ing it to the great power of the clergy, which had, as he 
remarks, exercised a similar influence in the former 
period of decay, preceding the commencement of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. This, which was long the prin- 
ciple of combination among the several powers of Europe, 
may naturally have been the conservative principle in 
the original government of the system. 


^PouvoirLegislatifsouj Charlemagne, tome L p. 159. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the history of France , from the beginning of the reign of Hugh 
Capet in the year 987, to the frit meeting of the States General , in 
the year 1303. 

Change of policy in regard to Rome. — The pragmatic sanction of Lewis IX*— Pe- 
culiar bearing of the long reign of Philip I. — Influences of the Norman conquest 
of England upon the government of France. — Crusades begun. — Institution of civil 
corporations. — Influence of the divorce of Eleanor, queen of Lewis the Young. — 
Rapid progress of the royal authority. — First standing forces. — Provinces voluntarily 
ceded to the English by Lewis IX. — Reforms of this prince. — Nobility bestowed by 
patent and lawyers employed in the administration. — States-General assembled. — 
Four supports of the feudal system. — How overthrown. 

At the commencement of the third dynasty of France, 
the monarchical part of the government was most season- 
ably reinforced by the accession of strength, which the 
founder of that dynasty brought to its relief. Hugh 
Capet, possessing all the central part of the kingdom 1 * , as 
he was count of Paris, duke of France, and of Neustria, 
and by his brother commanding also the duchy of Bur- 
gundy-’, he was invested with very considerable power 
in that part of the kingdom, in which it could be most 
effectual to the restoration of the monarchy. Various 
circumstances had favoured the advancement of this 
chieftain to the throne of his country 3 . The unexpected 
death of Lewis V., who left no posterity ; the aversion 
entertained by the French for his uncle Charles, because 
lie had consented to hold the duchy of Lower Lorraine 
as a vassal of the crown of Germany ; the odiousness of 
the character of the queen, who had ill agreed with her 

1 Tableau des Revol. del’ Europe, tome from the kingdom of Burgundy. — He- 
i. p. 118. nault, vol. i. p. 82. 

* The duchy must be d*tiogui*hed a Abr6g6 de i'Hist, de France, tome ii. 

pp. 273, 274. 
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husband, and has even been suspected of having occa- 
sioned his death ; and the affection conceived for Hugh 
Capet, who had by his valour and prudence conciliated 
the general good will in the two preceding reigns ; all 
concurred to procure for his elevation the consent of the 
greater part of the nobility. Charles, indeed, maintained 
his pretension ; but his death, which occurred soon after- 
wards, left the new sovereign in the peaceable possession 
of the kingdom. 

Hugh Capet, and his son and successor Robert, appear 
to have been particularly solicitous to secure the recent 
acquisition of the crown by the same expedient, which 
had already been employed with success by the founders 
of the two preceding dynasties. The former 4 accord- 
ingly gave up to the church all the abides which he held, 
restored to the elergv and the monasteries the right of elec- 
tion, and, by his example, induced the lords to make simi- 
lar sacrifices. The latter manifested his piety in a very 
extraordinary manner. He rebuilt old churches 5 , erected 
new, and caused numbers of poor persons to be supplied 
with food in all the cities of his kingdom ; he kept more 
than two hundred poor in his own house, whom he led 
every where with him, and even suffered to place them- 
selves under his table ; and he delighted in singing in the 
choir, and in composing words or music for the religious 
service of the church. It deserves attention, that in this 
instance, as in that of the advancement of the (Jarlovin- 
gian family, the clergy had been previously impoverished 
to such a degree, as to preclude that enormous aggran- 
disement, which would else have been the result of the 
repeated adoption of the same policy. Before the exal- 
tation of Pepin the church had been pillaged by Charles 
Martel, to provide bribes for his military followers; and 


4 Abtigi Cttfon. par Meieray, tome ii. pp. 366, 36f. 


* Ibid., p. 412. 
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before that of Hugh Capet, the depredations of the 
feudal lords, in the anarchy of the latter part of the 
Carlovingian period, had again corrected the excesses of 
the royal liberality, 

A remarkable distinction may, however, be observed 
in regard to the manner, in which the support of the 
clergy was courted by the sovereigns of the third race, 
compared with those of the preceding dynasty. Pepin 
and Charlemagne had connected themselves closely with 
the see of Rome ; but the princes of the third race, while 
they were careful to conciliate the clergy of France, 
were vigilant in guarding themselves against the usurpa- 
tions of the papacy. Accordingly Hugh Capet 6 , though 
forced to submit to the restoration of an archbishop of 
Rheims, whom he had caused to be deposed for adhering 
to his competitor, yet could never be induced by the 
papal legate to release him from confinement ; Lewis IX, 
too, who, for his extraordinary piety, has been distin- 
guished as a saint, not only resisted the encroachments 
of the Roman pontiff 7 , but even refused to receive him 
into his kingdom, when constrained to retire from Italy ; 
and it was partly for the purpose of collecting a more 
powerful opposition to the extravagant pretensions of the 
papacy 8 , that Philip the Fair assembled the first conven- 
tion of the states general of France. The earliest 
arrangement for securing the liberties of the Gallican 
church, was the pragmatic sanction, ordained by Lewis 
IX., in the year 12G8, while he was engaged in making 
preparations for a second crusade. They were finally 

6 Abr£g£ tie l'Hitt. tie France, tome ii. the kingdom, of correcting the excesses 

of the king, and of establishing a good 

Ibid., tome iii. pp. 154, 155. government in the state The archdea- 

Boniface V III. hail summoned by a con of Narbonne, who bore this hull, ad- 
bull the biehopv of France ami the doc- moui»hed the king, that he, a# well as all 
tow ot law to attend him at Home, for other princes, w us bound to acknowledge, 
the purpose of deliberating in regard to that he held from the pope the temporal 
the meant of extending religion, of pro- tovereignty of hi* kingdom. — Ibid., pp f 
wmng ecdetiatUcal liberty, of reforming m/M. 
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settled by the concordat, which Francis I. concluded 
with the Roman see in the year 1515, gaining for the 
crown the right of presenting to the greater benefices, 
which, by the pragmatic sanction of Lewis IX., had 
been ordained to be elective. 

For understanding the bearing of this change of policy, 
in regard to the church, it is to be considered that France 
at this time stood in a different position. The empire 
established by Charlemagne was the foundation rather 
of the general system of Europe, than of the monarchy 
of France. It was necessary therefore that France 
should, in the time ot - that prince, be connected with 
the see of Rome, because this connexion was the original 
combination of the system to be afterwards formed ; but 
when Germany and Italy had both been separated from 
France, and the imperial dignity had been permanently 
transferred to the crown of the former of these countries, 
it was expedient that France, as the main and central 
government of the system, should be preserved as much 
as possible from the influence of a connexion, which 
would have occasioned disturbance and weakness. 

Henry I., who was the third of the Capetian princes, 
appears to have followed in the path marked out by his 
predecessors, repressing his turbulent and refractory vas- 
sals with sufficient vigour, and carefully conciliating that 
attachment of the ecclesiastics, which was so desirable 
in managing a feudal nobility. In this latter respect he 
adopted a very remarkable precaution, sending even to 
Russia for a consort 9 , that he might be sure to avoid the 
vexatious embarrassments of consanguinity, which had 
involved his predecessor in a contention with the see of 
Rome. 

It may indeed be remarked generally of the reigns 
comprehended within the present chapter, that all, ex- 

9 Abrfgfe Cbron. par Maseray, tom* ii. p. 469. 
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cept one, were adapted, however variously, to the work 
of consolidating and enlarging the royal authority. That 
one was the reign of Philip I., which was begun in the 
year 1060, and ended in the year 1 108, extending through 
the space of forty-eight years. It has been observed of 
this prince 10 , that his reign is famous for great events, in 
which he had no share, and that he appeared to his sub- 
jects the more contemptible, as that century was fruitful 
in heroes. In the hands of such a sovereign the royal 
authority co\dd not fail to be weakened, especially as his 
reign was of so long duration ; and it is a curious inquiry 
to examine, what account can be given of this very pro- 
tracted interruption of the general progress of the go- 
vernment. 

The Norman conquest of England, effected six years 
after the commencement of the reign of this prince, seems 
to furnish the solution of the difficulty. That the great 
vassal of the French crown should be at liberty to accom- 
plish this important enterprise, which would raise him 
to an equality with his former lord, it was necessary that 
the growing vigour of the royal authority in France 
should be relaxed for a considerable period. Accord- 
ingly, of a reign of forty-eight years, thirteen years were 
passed in a minority, and the remainder was embarrassed 
by the censures of the pope, which the king incurred by 
an adulterous marriage 11 ; and, even though these cir- 
cumstances had not obstructed the exertions of Philip, 
yet his love of pleasure would have disqualified him for 
opposing any resistance to the aggrandisement of the 
duke of Normandy'. During the minority', indeed, the 
government was ably administered by Baldwin, count of 
Flanders, who had been named regent by the preceding 

10 Uon&ult’s Chron. Abridgm., vol. i. * Anjou, while his queen Bertha waa still 

p. 126. living. 

11 With Bertrade, wife of the count of 
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king ; but it is observable that one of the daughters of 
Baldwin was married to the duke of Normandy, and 
another to Tosti, brother of king Harold, so that while 
his connexion with the one son-in-law disposed him to 
maintain a good understanding between the duke and 
his sovereign 18 , his connexion with the other induced 
him to favour the ambition of Tosti 13 , which distracted 
the attention of Harold, and contributed to his ruin. 

What influence the Norman conquest of England 
exercised upon the government of England, shall be 
considered in another part of this work. That it even- 
tually favoured the advancement of the royal power in 
France may be easily explained. Had the dukes of Nor- 
mandy continued to be merely the most powerful chief- 
tains of France, they might have been able to overthrow 
the Capetian dynasty, as this had set aside the posterity 
of Pepin and Charlemagne ; and in such a case the power 
of the crown must, as in the advancement of Hugh Capet, 
have been much augmented by the accession of so consi- 
derable a lordship. But by the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land, Normandy, with its appendages, became a foreign 
and hostile territory ; those provinces, therefore, when re- 
covered by France, became a military acquisition, instead 
of a domestic union ; and the monarchy of France was 
enabled to establish itself in them with a more sove- 
reign authority, than it could have acquired if they had 
been simply united to the crown, with all their feudal 
combinations unimpaired. 

Another great event, which Philip regarded as an 
unconcerned spectator, was the commencement of those 

The king promised the duke the in* Flanders — Ibid. p. 306. When Tosti 
vesttture of toe duchy for his son Robert, had failed in his attempt, ho instigated 
if his enterprise should he successful. — the king of Norway to the invasion which 
Abr£g6 de I* Hist, tie France, tome li. contributed so much to the success of the 
p. 307. duke of Normandy Rawn’t Hist. of 

19 He permitted Tosti to employ in his England, voL i. pp. 138, 139. 
expedition all the drips in the ports of 1733. 
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memorable expeditions 14 , which, by uniting the west 
against the east, gave a grand impulse to the improve- 
ment of Europe. In these expeditions, France, the most 
considerable country of the incipient system, had a prin- 
cipal share ; but they arose from the prevailing sentiment 
of the age, and required not the example and influence 
of kings, until the first fervour of enthusiasm had been 
exhausted. 

When such a reign, protracted to almost the half of a 
century, had allowed a sufficient time for the settlement 
of the new government in the neighbouring country, and 
had also permitted the popular enthusiasm to break forth 
into the extravagant enterprise of the crusade, without 
involving the government, the royal authority began again 
to make a regular progress in France, and the conduct of 
every prince, in the remainder of the period comprehended 
within this chapter, seems to have been directed to this 
single end. 

Lewis the Gross, who succeeded Philip I., exerted 
himself with much effect in repressing the lawless inde- 
pendence of his feudal vassals, though embarrassed by 
the power and policy of Ilenry II. of England, his con- 
temporary. Before this reign, the kingdom had been one 
general scene of violence 15 , the lords all occupying castles, 
from which they sallied out on the highways to rob the 
defenceless travellers and common people. Lewis gave 
a beginning to a more orderly system of administration, 
partly by combating the disturbers of the public peace, 
and yet more effectually by the important institution of 
civil corporations 1G , which furnished the commons with 
a political strength, euabling them to oppose and balance 

li The first crusade was arranged by 15 Abreg-6 Chrou. par Meseray, 
the council of Clermont, assembled m the iii. p. 46* 

year 1095, and was actually undertaken Obeerv. sur 1'Hist de France, lit. iiL 

the following year. ch* vii* 
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the power of the nobles. His son, Lewis the Young 17 , 
pursued a similar course in the latter part of his reign ; 
and, though in the earlier part he was long absent in a 
crusade, yet the wise and vigorous government of the 
abbe Suger, who had been nominated regent, maintained 
the public order. One act, indeed, of this prince con- 
tributed much to weaken the kingdom, and to strengthen 
the rival state, his divorce of his queen Eleanor, by 
whose subsequent marriage with the heir of the crown 
of England 18 , extensive territories in the southern part of 
France were added to the provinces of that country, 
already held by the neighbouring government. Even 
this, however, was indirectly conducive to the ultimate 
aggrandisement of the royal authority of France 19 , as it 
completed that external compression, which combined 
and invigorated the efforts of the sovereign. 

At length, in the year 1 1 SO, Philip, surnamed the 
August, ascended the throne of France, and from this 
time the royal authority made rapid advances to the 
reduction of the great feudal lordships. The kings, 
says Boulainvilliers 80 , beginning with this prince, though 
of different characters, all tended to the same point. 
Philip the August, ambitious and crafty, ruined the great 
fiefs ; Saint Lewis, influenced by the clergy, gave to the 
lowest clerks a judicial rank, which exalted them above 
the greatest lords ; and Philip the Pair, avaricious and 
disregarding the church, introduced the commons into 
the public councils. 

11 Abr£g6 Chron. par Mezeraj, tome provinces for which it was offered, and of 
iii. p. 90. which the king of Kngland was sovereign 

Guienne and Poitou wore, ly this in every respect, except this ceremony, 
marriage, added to Normandy, Anjou, forming a great part ot the kingdom.-— 
Touraine, and Maine. — Henry’s Ilh»t. of Abr6ge de l’Hist. de France, tome ii. 
Great Britain, vol. v. p. 3. London, p. 409. 

1788. * Historical Account of the Parlia- 

Henry, says Daniel, came to France ments of France, vol. i. p. 202, Lend# 
to pay that homage which must have 1739. c 

made him tremble who received it; the 
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Before the reign of Philip Augustus 21 , the kings of 
France had been less powerful than some of their own 
subjects ; but his recovery of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, 
Touraine, and Poitou, began the re-establishment of the 
predominance of the crown. Nor were his acquisitions 
confined to these conquests, since by policy he became 
possessed of the countries of Auvergne, Artois, and Pi- 
cardy, and of many districts in Berri. He took care also 
to procure for himself the support of a permanent body 
offerees, in imitation of Henry II. of England 22 ; and he 
contrived to induce the clergy to furnish the means of 
supporting it 23 , by refusing to protect them against the 
violences of the lords except by entreaty, as they had 
pleaded that they could assist him only with their 
prayers. 

Lewis VIII., the son of this Philip, prosecuted, in a 
short reign of three years, the military successes of his 
father; and in his reign, as Mably 24 has remarked, the 
French began to suspect, that it was necessary to have in 
the state one great power, which should move, control, 
and govern, with the same spirit, all its several parts. 
He made accordingly some general regulations; but he 
carefully avoided to assume the rank and tone of a legis- 
lator, which would have been offensive to his subjects, 

and his ordinances are only treaties of confederation, 

•> 

concluded with the prelates and nobles of his court. 

Saint Lewis then succeeded, and in a reign of forty- 
four years, beginning in the year 1226, very considerably 
augmented the ascendency of the royal authority. This 
reign is a remarkable example of the influence of moral 
sentiment in political government, since, though he 
was by no means destitute of military spirit, or political 

11 AbrC*g6 tie 1* Hist, de France, tome 50 Abr£*g6 Chron. par Mezeray, tome 
ii. p. 533, iii. p . 182. 

** Ibid., p. 434. • 44 Observ. sur THist. de France, liv» 

ir. ch. ii. 
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vigour, yet his characteristical peculiarities were extra- 
ordinary piety, integrity, and moderation. His piety 
however, though it disposed him to treat the elergy with 
much respect, and engaged him in two crusades, did not 
blind him to the encroachments of papal ambition, which 
he not only repelled from his own dominions* 5 , but re- 
fused to support against the German emperor. His 
integrity was so unquestioned, that the contest between 
Henry III. of England and the barons of that country 
Was submitted to his arbitration, and the English mo- 
narch 16 , deeply sensible gf the fairness of his conduct, 
was, from that time, accustomed to call him father. To 
his moderation it must be attributed, that, by a treaty, he 
restored to England several districts 27 , which had been 
recovered by the two preceding princes. It must be 
acknowledged that, by these cessions, he appears to have 
prepared the way for the subsequent triumphs of the 
rival country ; but since the temporary triumphs of Eng- 
land were themselves preparatory to the exaltation of the 
royal authority in France, the conduct of Lewis, though 
not agreeable to the dictates of present policy, was, in its 
remoter consequences, conducive to the very end, which 
a politician might have proposed to attain. The cession 
of Lewis had, in truth, an operation similar to that of 
the divorce of the queen of Lewis the Young, as it served 
to renew that predominance of the English power, which 

** When he had in vain endeavoured Xaintonge beyond the (harente, if, after 
to reconcile pope Innocent IV . with the tin* death of the count and count ess of 
emperor Frederic II., the jiope, com- Poict:eTH, they should revert to the crown, 
pelted to retire from Italy, designed to — Ibid., p 118. The Knghshatthut time 
seek refuge m France ; but he refum d his possessed in France only Bourdeaux, 
consent, and the pope was forced to re- Bayonne, and some other places in Uat»- 
main at Lyons, which was nominally held cony. — Ibid., p. 120. Gaillard has quoted 
of the emperor, hut was really riled by from Joinville a passage, which proves 
its archbishop. — Abrege de 1 ilist., tome that Daniel erred in ascribing to a scruple 
iii. p. 43. of conscience, a cession, which had been 

*• Ibid., p. 156. prompted only by a principle of concilia-* 

v Limoflin, Querci, and Pcrigord ; and tion. — Hist, de la Kiv. de la France et de 
also Agea, with its district, and a part of l’Angletene,tom© it. p. 396. Pans, 1771. 
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was instrumental to the consolidation of the French go- 
vernment. Of the wise moderation of this prince it is the 
noblest eulogy, that, in succeeding reigns, the nobility 
and people* 8 , when discontented with the administration, 
demanded only that abuses should be reformed, agreeably 
to the practices of the reign of Saint Lewis. 

The reign of this prince began with a minority, as he 
succeeded to the crown at the age of twelve years. The 
government, however, did not, on that account, suffer 
any relaxation, being ably conducted by the mother of 
the young prince, who continued to possess the entire 
confidence of her son to the time of her death, in the 
twenty-sixth year of her reign. The regency of a female, 
so eminently gifted as the mother of Saint Lewis, was, 
indeed, a suitable introduction to a reign of moral mode- 
ration. Her sex, however, had a direct concern with the 
success of her own measures, since it was by the gallantry 
of one of the lords, that she was, on one occasion, enabled 
to disconcert the designs of the confederated nobles* 9 . 
When she died, the king had established himself so firmly 
in the confidence of his people, chiefly by his expedition 
to Palestine M , that he could venture to act more openly 
than his predecessor, as the legislator of France. This 
advantage he secured by the most prudent management, 
proscribing in the beginning only the most acknowledged 
abuses 31 , and resigning to the lords the fines exacted for 
offences committed within their lands ; and he was power- 
fully aided by the clergy, who were interested in abo- 
lishing the reign of violence. Among his other reforms, 
he prohibited, though ineffectually, the private wars 3 *, 
which the nobles had regarded as a privilege of their 

** Abrig* de I'llist. de France, tome iii, p. 113. 
ii*. p. 154. 81 Observ. sur l’Hist. do France liv* 

Abrig* Chron. par Meseray, tome iv. ch. li. 
iii jp 378. » A brig* de l’Hiat do Franc®, to m 

90 Abrig* d® l'Hiat do France, tome iiL p, 1 12. 
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rank, ever since the decay of the second race of kings 
had enfeebled the sovereign authority : he also endea- 
voured to substitute a trial by witnesses in the place of 
the judicial combat 33 , prohibiting the latter in all places 
within his immediate jurisdiction, but without attempt- 
ing to constrain the nobles to imitate him in a measure 
so foreign from the usages of his time. The latter re- 
form, while it suppressed a practice of barbarous vio- 
lence, was directly auxiliary to the extension of the royal 
authority, for the trial by witnesses was accompanied by 
the practice of appealing to the supreme court of the 
king 34 , in correspondence to the appellatory proceedings 
of the ecclesiastical judicatures. The power of the lords 
was, at the same time, diminished by an ordinance 35 , which 
converted into distinct and independent baronies, the 
portions detached from the ancient fiefs in favour of the 
younger members of families. 


33 The practice of judicial combats ap- 
pears to have been, originally, an usage 
of the barbarous tribes of Germany, to 
have been abolished for a tune by the 
influence of a recent conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and afterwards to have been re- 
sumed on account of the difficulty of 
legal investigations. The haif ciwhsed 
nations of Europe, unable to unravel the 
intricacies of evidence, and accustomed 
to assent to legendary accounts of mi- 
racles, alleged to have been wrought on 
the most trifling occasions, were well 
disposed to believe, that the divine provi- 
dence would interpose for the? determina- 
tion of their contests, especially as the 
appeal was made in a manner, which 
gratified ferocity. To this mode of deci- 
sion, accordingly, was a question of law, 
concerning the right of legal representa- 
tion in families, submitted iu Germany 
in the tenth contury ; and, which was jet 
more extravagant, the choice between two 
liturgies was, in the eleventh, referred to 
it in Spain. — Robertson’s Charles V., vol. 
i. sect. 1. and note 2 2. Mably has re- 
marked, that, though it could not fail to 
appear, that guilt was sometimes triumph- 
aid, yet they contrived to save the honour 
of providence, by imputing the irregula- 


rity to the impiety of the combatant, in 
relying more un his own prowess, thnn on 
the protection of the Virgin and Saint 
George, or to some ancient and secret 
offence, which then received the just re- 
tribution of heaven. — Observ. sur l* Hist 
de France, hv. iu. ch. in. 

Philip the Fair, in the year 1305, pro- 
hibited the judicial combat in civil causes. 
— llenault’s Chron. Abridgm. The 
combat of the year 1547, mentioned by 
Robertson as the* last instance of the 
judicial combat fought in France, seems 
to have been the transition to the modern 
duel ; fur, though it was fought In tho 
presence of the court, it is desarilied by 
Ilcnault as occasioned by a private quar- 
rel nUmt the amours of the combatants. 
In the year 1602, an edict was issued by 
Henry i\\, against the new practice of 
duelling ; other edicts were published by 
succeeding monarch*, and the practice 
has been murh restrained by the royal 
authority. Under our government, all 
questions concerning it must necessarily 
be referred to juries, and must, therefore, 
follow the course of the public opinion. 

M Observ. sur l* Hist, de France, liv. 
iii. ch. vii. ^ 

13 Ibid., liv. iv. ch. i. 
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In the reign of the next prince, Philip III., the feudal 
nobility were doubly disparaged, first by a grant of no- 
bility made by letters patent to a goldsmith® ; and, 
secondly, by introducing into the royal court, for the 
transaction of business, a class of persons inferior to those 
with which it had been hitherto filled. The new for- 
malities, requisite in the appeals, which had been intro- 
duced on the abolition of judicial combats 37 , had rendered 
it necessary that persons should be admitted, qualified 
for conducting legal proceedings. The ignorance of the 
nobles had before given an ascendency to the clergy ; at 
this time the intelligence of an inferior order of persons, 
especially devoted to the study of jurisprudence, under- 
mined the importance of the latter. As the lawyers now 
introduced read only the bible and the code of Justinian®, 
they applied to the Capetian princes all which is said of 
David in the one, and of the imperial power in the other ; 
and they were so eager to aggrandise the crown, to which 
they were indebted for their appointment, that Lewis X. 
was forced to moderate their zeal. 

At length Philip the Fair, who ascended the throne in 
the year 1285, destroyed the forms of the feudal govern- 
ment, by convening the first assembly of the states gene- 
ral of France. In a feudal government the great coun- 
cil properlv consisted of the vassals, who held their fiefs 
directly from the sovereign ; and if any communities 
were permitted to send representatives, they should be 
those only, which were included w ithin the royal de- 
mesnes. When, therefore, this prince assembled a 
council composed of all the orders of the state, and 
comprehending representatives of all the incorporated 
towns of the kingdom, he infringed the essential principle 
of a feudal government, and prepared the w r ay for its 

" Henault 1 . Chi. Abt., v»l. i. p. 198. “ Ibid. Mabty says that Lein* IX. 

87 Olw.surl' Uutt.de France, lir.iv.ch.ii. had caused this code to be translated. 

VOL. I. K 
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entire abolition ; it was thenceforward supported only 
by the power of the great lords, which was afterwards 
crushed by Lewis XI., and finally destroyed in the ad- 
ministration of cardinal Richelieu. Lewis IX. had, in 
some degree, made preparation for this decisive measure 
of Philip IV., having, in his anxiety to obtain minute 
information concerning the interests of his subjects 39 , 
summoned to his court persons acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the several communities, or civil corpora- 
tions ; but the persons summoned by Lewis were named 
by himself, whereas the deputies sent to the assembly 
of Philip were elected by the several towns, which they 
represented. 

The convention of this first assembly of the states 
general arose out of the various difficulties, in which 
the king was involved. The king was much distressed 
by the consequences of a series of violent alterations of 
the value of the coin, which Mably 4 " has attributed to 
a profound policy, but which we may more reasonably 
ascribe to an impatient desire of escaping from pecuniary 
embarrassment, especially as the crusades had occasioned 
a scarcity of money 41 ; and his embarrassment was aggra- 
vated by a violent contention with the most aspiring of 
the Roman pontiffs, Boniface VIII., occasioned by an 
attempt to procure relief for his necessities in levying a 
tenth of the incomes of the clergy 4 ". In these difficulties 
it became necessary to call together an assembly com- 
posed of all the orders of the state. The states general 

r 90 Boulainvilliers, on the Anc. Pari, of 42 Philip, to cany on the war against 
France, vol. i. pp. 218, 219. The rqire- F.dward I. of England* levied this tenth* 
gentatives of the third estate appear to The pope issued a hull, forbidding tho 
have been the king’s bailiffs, who were, in clergy to furnish money to princes, with- 
tbat reign, first established over the whole out the consent of the see of Home, which 
kingdom, having been before confined to was answered by an ordinance of Philip, 
the royal demesnes^— ObseTV. sur lTIist. forbidding the people of France to eon- 
de France, liv. iv. ch. i. vey money or bullion out of the kingdom. 

40 Ibid., ch. iii. In the process of tho struggle, Boniface 

41 HeaauH’f ChfoiL Abridgm., vol. L advanced flic extravagant pretension of 

p. 218* temporal loveraignty, stated in note 8* 
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accordingly met 43 , for the first time, in the year 1303, 
and supported the king in his struggle with the pontiff, 
devising for this purpose the expedient of appealing from 
the papal authority to a future council. 

The feudal government of France, which had its 
beginning under the second race of kings, and was 
matured under the earlier princes of the third, was in this 
manner destroyed, in its most essential character, at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. Nor did its 
relation to the policy of Europe require a longer conti- 
nuance. Its operation .appears t^iave consisted in con- 
stituting an order of nobles, capable of maintaining the 
equilibrium of the mixed government of more modern 
times ; and, when such an order had been formed amidst 
the anarchy of the feudal ages, the progressive improve- 
ment of society required, that it should be reduced into 
a subordination to the general welfare. In France this 
reduction was effected by the exaltation of the power of 
the crown, of which the English wars furnished the 
principal occasion. In the more favoured government 
of England we discover the same result, arising from the 
increased importance of the commons, which was also 
favoured by the same wars. Nor will it appear surpris- 
ing that the struggles of the two countries should in the 
one have aggrandised the crown, and in the other have 
favoured the importance of the people, when it shall 
have been considered that they bore opposite characters 
in regard to France and England, being domestic and 
successful in regard to the former, and in regard to the 


4:1 History does not furnish any detailed 
account of the proceedings of this conven- 
tion.^ — Ohserv. sur I’ll ist.de France, liv. 
iv. ch. iii. lioulainvilhers, however, men- 
tions, that the first meeting was held on the 
day of mid-lent ; that the states assem- 
, until the Tuesday in the Holy 
eek $ aid that the third estate commu 


nicated their sentiments by a petition, 
which they presented kneeling.' — Ilist* 
of the Anc. Pari, of France, vol. i. pp. 
226, 227. Me re ray mentions the appeal 
to a council, founded on the allegation of 
various crimes, imputed to the pontiff. — • 
Abregi* Chrou^ tom. iii. p. 530. 
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latter, foreign and terminating in discomfiture and 
loss. 

At the commencement of the third race of kings 44 , the 
sovereignty, which the lords had usurped in their de- 
mesnes, had become the most insupportable tyranny, 
each demesne being an actual prison to its inhabitants. 
The disorders of the time had greatly multiplied the 
number of slaves ; but even those who were considered 
as free, were in a situation little preferable to slavery. 
These pretended freemen could not marry without pur- 
chasing permission ; jhcy could not, in failure of children 
inhabiting the fief, dispose of their goods, either by will 
or by deed, their lord being their heir ; they were op- 
pressed by harassing and humiliating duties, and by 
ruinous contributions ; and were continually exposed to 
some fine or arbitrary tax, or to the entire confiscation of 
their property. This tyranny drove the richer freemen 
into towns, where they hoped to enjoy the protection of 
the laws ; but the counts, having converted their here- 
ditary governments into sovereign principalities, exer- 
cised upon the inhabitants of towns oppressions similar 
to those, which the other lords inflicted upon the inha- 
bitants of the country. 

The advancement of Hugh Capet to the throne ex- 
tended and enforced the subordination of the feudal 
duties, which had been acknowledged only by lords of 
an inferior class. Other causes co-operated with the 
power, which the new king personally possessed. The 
wars waged between superiors and their vassals were 
terminated by treaties, which, however violated, must yet 
have served to establish some kind of adjustment of their 
mutual pretensions : and articles of agreement, adopted 


44 T^f. amount of the growth France ha* been chiefly abridged from 

ftnd decline of the feudal government of the Obftcrvdtion* of Alably, book iii. & iv# 
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successively in different contests, began to be considered 
as founded upon principles of general obligation. The 
new enfeoffments, which the lords found necessary to 
their power, contributed still more directly to ascertain 
and enforce the duties of a vassal. When they could 
not any longer bestow grants of lands, they conferred, 
as a fief, every post or profit in their disposal, and even 
gave pensions, on the condition of feudal services ; and 
these new fiefs, being bestowed by special contracts, in 
which the obligations imposed were clearly and unequi- 
vocally expressed, the emolument also being of such a 
nature, that it was easy to withdraw them from negligent 
or refractory vassals, the duties, which they created, 
were discharged with attention and punctuality. Such 
examples would necessarily influence the fiefs of an older 
origin, and different nature, the French forgetting that 
there was any difference between them and the others, 
and the duties of the new enfeoffments gradually becom- 
ing the general usage of the feudal government. The 
very irregularity, indeed, of the feudal system of France 
occasioned a more attentive observance of reciprocal 
duties, than we might expect to discover. Every lord, 
except those of the lowest order, was at once a superior 
and a vassal ; and it was not unusual, that the occupier 
of a fief should swear fidelity to the same person, from 
whom he himself received a similar oath in right of 
some other benefice. The Capetian kings themselves 
held various fiefs in the lordships of their vassals, for 
which they performed homage, and were bound to feudal 
services. These reciprocal connexions necessarily in- 
duced sentiments of equal right, which might not other- 
wise have been entertained, and a more reasonable 
system of jurisprudence, than could otherwise have been, 
formed. 
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This irregular and unsettled government was main- 
tained by four causes: 1. The absolute authority exer- 
cised by the lords over the persons and properties o f the 
mass of thd^eople ; 2. The independence of the feudal 
judicatures of the nobles ; 3. The right of waging war ; 
and 4. the balance formed by the territorial power of 
the principal lords. 

The first of these four supports of the feudal govern- 
ment was destroyed in the twelfth century, partly by the 
incorporation of towns, partly by the prevailing practice 
of enfranchising slaves* The mutual depredations of the 
lords having become a sort of signioral right, all parties 
were at length exhausted by private wars, and indiscrimi- 
nate plunder seemed to be the only practicable means of 
reparation. In this situation of the country, Lewis the 
Gross, who ascended the throne in the year 11 OH, being 
hindered by a multiplicity of affairs from affording ade- 
quate protection to his demesnes, which were not more 
respected than those of other lords, determined to enable 
his followers to protect themselves, and with this view 
instituted communities, or civil corporations. The ex- 
ample was eagerly imitated by the lords, who discovered, 
in the sale of corporate privileges, an easy method of 
recruiting their wasted finances ; and many towns ven- 
tured to assume the exercise of corporate powers, with- 
out waiting for the authority of charters, soon proceeding 
to plead prescription against the claim of their superiors. 
As the authority of the feudal lords was destroyed in tho 
towns by the institution of civil corporations, it was 
reduced in the country by the enfranchisement of slaves. 
The clergy were zealous in recommending the manumis- 
sion of slaves, as a most charitable and meritorious 
action ; and, accordingly, it became, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, a custom in France to enfranchise by will a cer- 
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tain number of slaves * B , proportioned to the quality of 
the testator. No public ordinance, however, was issued 
there for this purpose before that of Lewis X., issued in 
the year 1315, lor the general enfranchisement of the 
slaves of the royal demesnes. 

These causes of the reduction of the power of the 
lords were assisted by the increase of the authority of the 
crown. The kings, solicited by some of the incorporated 
communities to protect them against the violences of the 
lords, granted the same protection unsolicited to others, 
and at length proceeded to the^aim of comprehending 
under their authority any individuals, to whom letters of 
protection had been issued. 

The right of judicature, exercised by the lords over 
their vassals, was* undermined principally by the influ- 
ence of the clergy. In the ignorance and barbarism of 
the time, their tribunals assumed the cognisance of every 
transaction in society : of all accusations relating to 
faith, marriage, sacrilege, simony, sorcery, concubinage, 
and usury ; of all legal proceedings involving widows, 
orphans, or clerks, the last denomination including all 
the inferior servants of the church ; of all questions 
respecting wills, as the last acts of those who had under- 
gone the judgment of heaven ; of all concerns of pilgrims 
and crusaders, as placed under the special protection of 
the church; of every transaction of a sinful nature, and 
all injustice was sinful ; and, lastly, of all cases of per- 
jury, and, consequently, of every obligation sanctioned 
by an oath. 

The change, begun by the encroachments of clerical ju- 
risdiction, was completed by the extension of the authority 
of the crown ; and, if the ecclesiastical had not been 
repressed by the royal authority, it would have tended 

i 

45 AbrC-gG ChroUf rax Mcxcray, tome iil r* 319. 
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to transfer the sovereignty of France to the Roman pon- 
tiff. At the commencement of the Capetian dynasty, 
the French clergy were treated by the court of Rome as 
the mere delegates of its sovereign dominion. The vio- 
lent contentions however, in which that court was soon 
after engaged with the German empire, compelled the 
popes to observe a considerable degree of moderation in 
regard to the government of France ; the clergy of that 
country, on the other hand, judged it expedient to seek 
protection from the crown against the papal exactions ; 
and at length the poi^jffs, being necessitated to place 
themselves under the same protection 48 , united themselves 
with the French kings, and even granted them permis- 
sion to levy the tenths of the property of the clergy. 
This body thus became subject to two masters, between 
whom it had vainly endeavoured to maintain a balance 
of power ; and the judicial authority of the clergy, when 
it had performed the useful duty of superseding the juris- 
diction of the feudal judicatures, yielded in its turn to 
the ascendency of the lawyers of the parliament. 

At the end of the second race, and under the earlier 
princes r of the third, there was no general legislative 
assembly ; but those lords, who had any common con- 
cerns, held congresses, named parliaments, at which they 
invited their neighbours and friends to assist. These 
congresses, however, did not properly become a part of the 
political constitution of France, until, towards the middle 
of the thirteenth century, they became confounded with 
the king’s court of justice, to which the name parliament 
began at that time to be applied. The opportunity of 

century five popes try some time after his election, which 
sheltered themselves in France : Pascal had been made at Clugny, in the year 
^ * 111 , y® ar ^^ as i us IV. in the 1119. — Abreg6 Chron. par Mezeray, 
year 1 1 18, Innocent II. in the year 1 130, tome iii. p. 248. In the fourteenth cen- 
iiUgenius m the year 1147, and Alexan- tury the papal residence was established. 
?Jf r i? y ear 1161 ; an d> besides during seventy years, at Avignon, 
these, Calixtus II, resided in that conn* 
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meeting for the purpose of administering justice was 
taken for assembling the congresses of the nobles, and 
the name of these occasional meetings began to be appro- 
priated exclusively to the court of justice, as a more 
regular and solemn assembly. The congresses of the 
nobles, being gradually identified with the court of the 
king, ceased to have any purpose of political regula- 
tion in the latter part of the reign of Lewis IX., from 
which time they served only to add authority to the deci- 
sions of the tribunal of the sovereign. 

The right of waging war was first shaken by the influ- 
ence of religion, and afterwardsby the establishment of 
civil corporations. So early as in the year 990 47 , an at- 
tempt was made by several bishops in the south of France 
to set some limits to the violence and frequency of pri- 
vate wars, and a council was assembled four years after- 
wards, at Limoges, for the same purpose. Other councils 
also issued their decrees against the practice ; but it 
could be checked only by the authority of a writing, 
which, in the year 1032, a bishop of Aquitaine pretended 
to have received from an angel, enjoining a suspension 
of hostilities for the next seven years, and in subsequent 
times the observance of the truce of God, or an interrup- 
tion of warfare during the seasons set apart for celebra- 
ting the greater festivals of the church, and in each week 
between the evening of Thursday and the morning of 
the ensuing Monday. If the clergy, in devising this 
salutary imposture, were influenced by a worldly desire 
of protecting their lands, this at least proves the advan- 
tage of their temporal aggrandisement, which, in a period 
of disorder and violence, interested in the public welfare 
a numerous body of men, whose principles and habits 
were most favourable to peace. The incorporated towns, 

, r 47 Robertson's Charles V., vol, L note 21. 
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on the other hand, occupied in manufactures and com- 
merce, were not less interested in the preservation of the 
public peace, and their forces were consequently em- 
ployed in protecting industry, and in maintaining the se- 
curity of the roads. The barons, too, especially those of 
an inferior order, no longer finding defenceless towns, 
which it was easy to plunder, were deprived of the 
inducements to hostility, presented by the hope of pil- 
lage. It is accordingly probable that it was this change 
of circumstances, which caused the possessors of the 
inferior fiefs, instead oj^ resorting to violence on the de- 
nial of justice, to adopt the practice of appealing to a 
paramount lord, in which they were followed by those 
who wished to degrade the jurisdiction of their immedi- 
ate superiors, until at length, in the reign of Lewis VIII., 
which was begun in the year 1223, it became the gene- 
ral custom of the kingdom. 

The augmentation of the royal power was in this case, 
as in the preceding, most efficacious in repressing the 
licentiousness of the feudal system. Lewis IX. laboured 
to abolish private war, with all the zeal which religion 
and the love of order could inspire. He was, however, 
forced to content himself with requiring, that forty days 
should be suffered to elapse, before satisfaction for an 
injury should be sought. Philip the Fair was able to 
proceed further, as the royal authority was, in his time, 
more considerable. In the year 1 296, at the request of 
the bishops and barons of Languedoc, he enjoined that 
private wars should not, in that part of the kingdom, be 
waged on any account whatsoever. The northern pro- 
vinces were, however, less peaceably disposed, and, ac- 
cordingly, when the states general, in the year 1356, 
solicited the king to issue a general ordinance on this 
subject, they confined themselves to the duration of the 
public war, in which the nation was at that time engaged. 
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The balance formed by the power of the principal 
fiefs received a shock by the advancement of Hugh 
Capet to the throne, not merely on account of the power, 
which he possessed in right of his hereditary lordships, 
but yet more on account of the connexion formed be- 
tween these lordships and the royal court. According 
to the principles of the feudal government, the court of 
the king should have been composed only of the great 
vassals, who held immediately of the crown ; but Hugh 
Capet was also duke of France, (or of the Isle of France,) 
and count of Paris and Orlean^ind the very different 
orders of vassals, who held of him under these very dif- 
ferent titles, were gradually confounded by his successors, 
and admitted indiscriminately to the royal court. The 
pride of the genuine vassals of the court induced them 
to withhold an attendance, which they then considered 
as degrading, whereby they left the exclusive direction 
of the royal measures to men naturally impelled to humble 
their superiority, while themselves renounced the oppor- 
tunities of meeting together, and conferring on their 
common interests. The influence of this change of the 
royal council was also powerfully assisted by the suc- 
cesses, which Philip Augustus gained over the king of 
England, whom Mably has happily denominated the 
tribune of the fiefs of France. After these successes, 
there was no longer a balance of strength between the 
king and each of his great vassals, though, by their 
union, they might still be formidable. Philip too, being 
rich, was able to maintain in his service a body of regu- 
lar forces, which gave him a great advantage over the 
feudal chieftains. His reign accordingly announced an 
approaching revolution, though the time of its arrival 
was yet distant. 

When Philip the Fair convened the states general, 
the foundations ol' the feudal government were already 
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destroyed. The four great fiefs of Burgundy, Aquitaine, 
Flanders, and Brittany, still continued to exist, but the 
feudal independence had been suppressed in all the 
other parts of the kingdom, and the four supports, by 
which the system had been maintained, were all over- 
thrown. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of the history of Northern Italy from the reduction of the Lombards , 
in the year 774, to the commencement of the permanent connexion of 
the imperial dignity and the kingdom of Italy with the crown of 
Germany , in the year 962. 

Imperial dignity of the west restored for Charlemagne, in the year 800. Sicily invaded 
by the Saracens, 827. Italy, about 833. ffc^ly conquered by them, 851. Italy 
separated from France, 888. The imperial dignity transferred to an Italian prince, 
891. The Hungarians begin to invade Italy, 900. The imperial dignity sus- 
pended from 924. Transferred permanently to Germany, in the person of Otho I., 
962. 

The Lombards, it has been already remarked, did not, 
like their predecessors the Ostrogoths, acquire the entire 
possession of Italy, the divisions, which, at a very early 
period of their establishment in that country, distracted 
their government, having embarrassed and restrained 
the progress of their arms. The Grecian emperors, 
accordingly, preserved a sort of sovereignty over various 
districts of Italy, to different periods, and, in some of 
them, to times subsequent to the suppression of the 
Lombard kingdom : over the exarchate of Ravenna, to 
the year 752, when it was conquered by the Lombards ; 
over the duchy of Rome, to the year 800, when a new 
western empire was created by the pontiff ; and over 
certain of the southern provinces even to the year 1139, 
when they were reduced by the Norman king of Sicily. 
The Lombards indeed, even before they acquired the 
exarchate, and though they never became masters of the 
Roman duchy, extended their conquests towards the 
south, and established themselves in the great duchy of 
Benevento, which 'comprehended nine of the twelve pro- 
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vinces 1 afterwards included in the kingdom of Naples. 
This dukedom was, however, too powerful, and also too 
distant from Pavia, the Lombard capital, to be retained 
in much subordination by the Lombard monarchy ; it 
therefore formed a distinct principality, acknowledging 
a nominal dependence upon the crown, but acting a sepa- 
rate part in the political combinations of Italy. 

Before the Lombards were subdued by Charlemagne, 
three of their thirty-six dukes had raised themselves to a 
superior and commanding importance, those of Friuli, 
Spoleto, and Benevento. Many of the original duke- 
doms had been suffered to become extinct 2 , as it was the 
natural policy of the kings to desire the suppression of 
the rivals of their authority ; but the peculiar importance 
of the situations of these three rendered their preserva- 
tion and aggrandisement indispensable to the security of 
the kingdom, that of Friuli guarding the entrance into 
Italy, that of Spoleto being conveniently situated in the 
centre for resisting the Greek garrison of Ravenna and 
the people of Rome, and that of Benevento being, in 
the like manner, commodiously posted for observing the 
southern provinces. Of these three great dukedoms, 
that of Friuli was soon vanquished by Charlemagne ; 
that of Spoleto, awed by his successes, was induced to 
submit to his authority ; but that of Benevento was 
sufficiently strong to oppose an effectual resistance to his 
power. The Italian dominion of Charlemagne, accord- 
ingly, included none of those countries 3 , of which the 
kingdom of Naples was afterwards composed. Of those 
countries, which it did include, he confirmed to the 
papal see the donation formerly made by his father 


1 Terra di Lavoro, the Contadodi Mo- Calabria, [and both the principalities*-^ 

lise, the Hither Abruzzo, Capitanata, Giannone, lib. vi. cap. i. 

Terra di Bari, Basilicata* j the Hither 2 Giannone, lib. iv. cap. ii. 

3 lbid,,lib.«7.cap. > i?. j 
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Pepin 4 , but never fully executed, comprehending the 
exarchate of Ravenna and the pentapolis. Over these 
and the duchy of Rome he retained a right of sovereignty; 
but the other provinces he reduced more immediately 
under his own authority, giving to them the name of the 
kingdom of Italy. 

In the government of this kingdom Charlemagne intro- 
duced an important innovation. The legislative assem- 
blies of the Lombards had been composed only of the 
barons 5 ; but Charlemagne, agreeably to the practice 
already established in France, convened the bishops and 
abbots with the barons, and thdi’eby instituted another 
order of legislators. We shall shortly perceive that this 
policy, so naturally suggested to the conqueror, not only 
by the practice of his own country, but also by his new 
connexion with the papal see, was an efficient principle 
of the revolution, by which the towns of Italy were 
afterwards rendered independent of their noble masters. 

Of all the revolutions of Italy, that which suppressed 
the Lombards, says Denina 6 , was the least turbulent and 
bloody, no nation having ever been more rapidly over- 
powered. Their own divisions and the cabals of the pope, 
had paralysed their strength, and a single campaign 
placed Charlemagne on their throne. Every thing passed, 
says this writer, as if the Lombard succession had been 
quietly transmitted to another sovereign of the same 
nation. And yet, easy and sudden as was the transition 
of the Italian kingdom from its former to its new go- 
vernment, it constituted the grand crisis of the relation, 
which was not long afterwards formed between the eccle- 

4 Sismondi has remarked, that, though first and most powerful baron of Rome, 
the donations of Pepin, Charlemagne, *— Hist, des RGpubliques Italiennes, tome 

and Lewis the Debonnaire, were never i.pp. 135, 136. 

executed, these very princes enriched the 6 Giannone, lib. vi., introd. 
see of Rome with tne possession and pro- 6 Revolutions d Italie, tome n. pp. 
fits of a part of the exarchate and of the 326, 327, traduites par Jardin. Paris, 
pentapolis, so that the pope* became the 1770. 
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siastical and the secular authorities of the west. The 
attachment of the Roman pontiff became, from that time, 
important to the interests of the sovereign of France, 
and the former reciprocally sought to conciliate the 
latter, by restoring, in his favour, the dignity of western 
emperor. That dignity was not originally placed in the 
position, in which it became opposed to the papacy. 
The French government was not that, on which the papacy 
could try its strength with advantage, but it served to give 
a beginning to an arrangement, which, when transferred 
to Germany, produced important results, that country 
being, by its lax and Yeeble combination, best fitted to 
feel the whole violence of the papal power. 

When Ravenna had become the residence of the 
Grecian exarchs 7 , its bishops endeavoured to withdraw 
themselves from the papal authority, pleading the dig- 
nity of the new capital of the west, as the bishops of 
Constantinople asserted the independence of the metro- 
polis of the eastern empire. In the very year indeed 
preceding that, in which Pepin was invited into Italy by 
the Roman pontiff, Ravenna, notwithstanding the strength 
of situation 8 , for which it had been selected, fell, at last, 
under the dominion of the Lombards ; but, during the 
brief remainder of their power, it continued to be a dis- 
tinct territory. The French king, therefore, though, in 
his new character of patrician of Rome 9 , he professed to 
be subordinate to the Greek emperor, had a right to con- 
sider the territory of Ravenna as devolved to himself by 
conquest, and, consequently, placed at his disposal, to 

? The emperor Honorius had fixed his morass, and Ravenna was connected with 
residence at Ravenna, in the year 404, the continent by an artificial causeway.— 
which example had been followed by the Decline and Fall, &c., vol. iii. p. 190. 
Gothic kings of Italy. The exarchate of 0 The Romans continued to date the 
Ravenna was begun by Narses, in the acts of their government by the years of 
year 554, after the overthrow of the Gothic the reigns of the Grecian emperors, until 

kingdom. Charlemagne received the imperial crown. 

b The adjacent country, to the distance — Abreg6 Chron. de l'Hist. d’ltalie, 

of many miles, was a deep and impassable tom, i. p. 3o2. 
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be transferred to the papacy, so far as might be consist- 
ent with the plans of his policy. The establishment 
then of this latter capital of the west, instead of raising 
up a rival prelate, who should supplant the bishop of 
the ancient metropolis, but prepared the original means 
of his secular aggrandisement. 

The restoration of the imperial dignity of the west 
was a natural result of the decline of the Greek empire, 
and of the exposed situation of the papacy. Such was 
the weakness of the eastern empire in the time of Pepin, 
that its sovereign declared him^l/ unable to protect the 
pontiff' 10 , and directed him to seek the assistance of the 
French king. The more effectual aid of Charlemagne 
wholly removed the danger by overthrowing the power 
of the Lombards ; but so much reverence was still enter- 
tained for the court of Constantinople, that even this 
prince was contented to act as patrician, or lieutenant of 
the empire. An occasion however alone was wanted for 
placing the new protector of Rome in that ostensible 
independence, which belonged to the real greatness of 
his power ; and such an occasion was furnished by an 
insurrection of the Romans, in which the pontiff, Leo III., 
had fallen into the hands of his enemies. In this emer- 
gency the pontiff felt, that it was necessary to his personal 
safety to attach more strongly to his interest the great 
monarch of the west ; the unprecedented situation of the 
eastern empire, then governed by a female, Irene the 
widow of the late emperor, had also destroyed among the 
people of Rome the last habits of submission to the 
court of Constantinople ; and it was moreover an impor- 
tant augmentation of the power of the papacy to assume 
the right of creating an emperor of the west, which 
too would make preparation for claiming, at a future time, 

10 AbrSge Chron. de l’Hist. d’ Italic, tome i, p. 349. 
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some superiority even over his sovereign dignity. The 
imperial dignity was accordingly restored in the year 
800, when three hundred and twenty-four fyears had 
elapsed since the removal of Augustulus. In this man- 
ner was concluded an arrangement, by which the French 
monarch acquired no new power, for he was already the 
actual sovereign, but by which was established a most 
important relation between the papacy and the great 
western monarchy. For a name a powerful sovereign 11 
consented to receive from the pontiff an investiture of 
the power, which he already possessed, and thus uncon- 
sciously provided the subject of the future struggle of 
the papal and imperial authorities. 

The government of France however, except during 
the decay of the family of Charlemagne, was too com- 
pact and strong to be much affected by the power of the 
pontiffs ; as on the other hand, if it could have been 
affected by their power, it would have been too weak to 
be the central government of the European system. A 
different and a less closely compacted government was 
therefore to experience the influence, which the imperial 
dignity should convey from the papal see ; and the decay 
of the Carlovingian dynasty, by detaching that dignity 
from the government, which alone had been adequate to 
its restoration, furnished the favourable opportunity of 
transferring it to that other, upon which it might be 
productive of important effects. 

The whole period of one hundred and sixty-two years, 
which intervened between the restoration of the western 
empire and the commencement of the permanent con- 

11 It was thought politic, or decent, that from his practice of prefixing to his 
he should appear to have been taken by grants of favour to churches, made dur- 
surprise, that less offence might be given ingthe life of the predecessor of Leo III., 
to the imperial court of Constantinople, an expression of his hope, that he might 
and therefore Eginhard was directed to thus be raised au comble de la puissance 
publish the story. But that he had aspired imperiale.— *.Abr6g6 Chron. do l’Hist. 
anxiously to this dignity appears plainly d’ltalie, tome i, p. 444. 
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hexion of the imperial dignity with the German crown, 
may be distinguished into two parts, that dignity having 
been held by a series of French princes during eighty- 
eight years, and being afterwards held successively by 
two Italians, though of the remaining seventy-four, the 
concluding thirty-eight, or more than the half, consti- 
tuted one long interval of suspension. The year 888, in 
which Charles the Fat of France was deposed, became 
the epoch of the separation of Italy, as of Germany, from 
the trunk of the empire of Charlemagne. 

Of the French emperors, ther^was one, Lewis II., who 
possessed no other dominions than those, which belonged 
to the dignities of emperor and king of Italy ; and it is 
observable that a resident and active sovereign was in 
his time indispensable to the protection of the peninsula. 
In the contentions, by which the southern region of that 
country was agitated, the Saracens, who from Africa 12 
had established themselves in Sicily, and on the coast of 
Italy, were invited to the assistance of the one party 13 , 
while those of Spain were opposed to them by the other. 
When these fierce invaders had been thus introduced 
into the country, the valour and activity of Lewis II. 
were employed with advantage in restraining their pro- 
gress, which might else have been extended over Italy, 


12 The Saracens of Africa began the 
conquest of Sicily in the year 827, and 
completed it in the year 851. — Sismondi, 
tome i. p. 35. They began from Sicily 
to infest the coast of Italy in the year 
833, and availing themselves of a war 
between the princes of Benevento and 
Salerno, established themselves in Cala- 
bria in the year 839. — lb., p. 36. AbregG 
Chron., tome i. p. 483. The Saracens 
of Spain, about the beginning of the fol- 
lowing century, established themselves 
in a place at the base of the Alps, named 
Freinet, on the coast of Provence, from 
which they harassed the northern regions 
of Italy, beginning their incursions in 
the year 906* Hugh, king of Italy, 


overpowered them, and, in the year 942, 
distributed them through the mountains 
separating Germany from Italy, that they 
might hinder Berenger, his competitor 
for the throne, from bringing German 
troops against him. They continued 
their ravages from their new station.— 
Abrege Chron,, ibid., et tome ii. pp. 500, 
654, 702. These, having returned to 
Freinet, were exterminated by the count 
of Provence, in the year 972. The Sara- 
cens of southern Italy and Sicily were 
overpowered by the N ormans in the fol- 
lowing century. — Ibid., tome ii. pp. 848, 
850. 

13 Giannone, lib. vii. introd. sez. 1, 
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and have destroyed the very germ of the policy of Eu- 
rope. The reign of this prince was also most favourable 
to the improvement of that northern portion of Italy, 
which was subject to his authority. All prospered, says 
Denina u , from the banks of the Tiber to the Alps, nor 
was any part of Europe more peaceable, or better go- 
verned, than Lombardy. The same writer 15 has also 
remarked, that the personal character of Lewis, and that 
of his queen Angilberge, to whom he confided much of 
his authority, formed a combination auspicious to the 
prosperity of his reign^he haughty and imperious dis- 
position of the empress serving to correct the influence 
of the too mild and easy disposition of her husband, and 
thereby maintaining the majesty of the throne, and infu- 
sing vigour into the government. 

This emperor and the two preceding had followed their 
great ancestor, Charlemagne, in the regular succession 
of hereditary right, and the interposition of the pope in 
their elections had accordingly been confined to a mere 
ceremonial ; but, as Lewis II. left no male issue, the 
imperial dignity, with the kingdom of Italy, became the 
subject of a competition, in which he had an opportunity 
of assuming and exercising some authority. The two 
claimants were Charles the Bald of France and his bro- 
ther Lewis of Germany. The former, as being the 
elder, had the preferable claim ; but so strong was the 
adverse party, the pretension of Lewis being supported 
by the widow of the late emperor, and recommended by 
his own superior qualities, that he became indebted for 
his succession to the favour of the Roman see. To the 
pontiff the king of France must have appeared a less 
dangerous sovereign than the king of Germany. The 
dominions of Lewis, extending to the coasts of the Adri- 


14 R6vol, d’ltalie, tome ii. p. 407, 


15 Ibid., p. 406. 
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atic 16 , formed a dangerous vicinage to Italy, while those 
of Charles were remote, and separated from it by a 
mountainous region : Lewis also had become connected 
with the Grecian emperor, the eternal enemy of the 
Roman pontiff, being naturally led to this alliance by 
their common hostility to the Slavian nations of the 
north ; and the very strength of the party, which sup- 
ported this prince, must have contributed to determine 
the pope to interest himself in favour of his competitor, 
who would feel that his success was the result of that 
interposition. 

The succession of Charles the Bald, who became 
emperor in the year 875, was thus an important epoch 
in the history of the imperial dignity, as the competition 
occasioned by the failure of male issue in the family of 
Lewis II., afforded the first favourable opportunity for 
the encroachments of the Italians. The example of the 
pontiff was imitated by the bishops and lords of Lom- 
bardy, in formally electing Charles to be king of Italy. 
The pontiff 17 , to maintain his pretension to the right of 
choosing the emperor, began, at this time, the practice 
of numbering the years of the reigns of those princes 
from the days on which they received the papal conse- 
cration. Four Italian dukes also, those of Spoleto, 
Friuli, Lombardy, and Tuscany, availed themselves of 
the opportunity to become more independent, and a few 
years afterwards two of them aspired to the empire. 

Thirteen years elapsed from the advancement of 
Charles the Bald to the commencement of the time, in 
which Italian princes aspired to the throne of the empire, 
a period of weakness and decay, in which the imperial 
dignity was escaping from the grasp of its earlier pos- 
sessors. Short as that interval was, it comprehended 

10 Revol. d’ltalie, tome ii. p. 399, &c. pontiff. — Abr6g6 Chron., tome ii, p. 5^8. 
St. Marc, however, ascribe# to the influ- 17 Gianuone ; lib. vii. cap. l t 

of money the interposition of the 
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the reigns of two emperors, Charles the Bald and his 
nephew Charles the Fat, together with an interregnum 
of about three years. Charles the Bald, entirely occu- 
pied in endeavouring to usurp what he could of the 
succession of his brother, Lewis of Germany, gave little 
attention to the duties of his Italian crowns, and dying at 
the end of two years, left the empire to be the subject of 
a new contention. The imperial dignity then remained 
vacant about three years, and was afterwards feebly held 
during seven by Charles the Fat. The latter, driven 
from his throne by his nephew Arnold 1S , and reduced to 
the humiliation of soliciting from the usurper the means 
of his subsistence, expired with the name, but without 
the power, of an emperor. 

The government of the French emperors, which was 
then brought to its termination, had been generally very 
favourable to the interests of northern Italy. All that 
part, which constituted the kingdom of Italy 19 , and 
indeed all that was situated between the Tiber and the 
Alps, enjoyed the blessings of uninterrupted tranquillity. 
Its local situation, indeed, was specially advantageous. 
The kingdoms of France and Germany, on the one side, 
and on the other the territories possessed by the Greeks 
and Lombards, which afterwards composed the kingdom of 
Naples, served as bulwarks to defend that interesting 
region from the incursions of the Normans, Slavians, and 
Saracens, who, in the ninth century, spread desolation 
through the west. But though the northern region of 
Italy enjoyed this extraordinary tranquillity, it is remark- 
able that the military spirit, which had been revived 
among the Italians, under the government of the Lom- 
bards s# , was afterwards yet more strongly excited by the 
French, who led them into other countries. Charle- 

18 Abr(jg6 Clum, tome ii, p. 596. 19 Revol, d’ltulie, tome ii,pp.429, 430. 

80 Ibid., p. 439—441. 
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magne led them against the Saracens of Spain, and in 
the celebrated battle of Fontenay, fought in the year 
841 by the emperor Lothaire, against his two brothers, 
Charles the Bald and Lewis of Bavaria, a loss of forty 
thousand men was sustained by Lothaire, whose army 
was principally composed of the troops of Lombardy. 
Nor was the literature of Italy neglected by this govern- 
ment of foreign princes, since we find an edict of the 
year 829, particularizing nine cities 21 , in which schools 
should be established. 

In the southern region of Ital^, a revolution occurred 
within this period, which appears to have had an inte- 
resting relation to the affairs of the northern part of that 
country. The great principality 'of Benevento, which 
had been strong enough to check the progress of the 
French 22 , was dismembered in the year 840, Salerno 
and Capua being then detached from it, and formed into 
separate governments. Speaking of this dismember- 
ment, Denina has observed 23 , that if the principality of 
Benevento had remained unimpaired, it would have 
served Italy as a point of support, resting on which that 
government might have withstood its enemies, and main- 
tained its prosperity. In this view, the dismemberment 
of that great duchy may be regarded as a calamity ; but, 
in a larger consideration of policy, it may perhaps ap- 
pear a part of a beneficial combination. To the several 
destinations of Italy, all so important to the formation and 
improvement of the European system, it seems to have 
been indispensable, that no secular principality should 

21 The nine cities were Pavia, Ivree, into a similar stipulation. — Ibid., p. 412 

Turin, Cremona, Florence, Fermo, Ve- — 459. In the year 873, the principality, 
rona, Vicenza, and Cividal-di-Friuli. — from which Salerno and Capua had been 
Abr6g6 Chron., tome i. p. 475. detached, submitted itself to the Greek 

22 Charlemagne, indeed, in the year empire, and ceased to have any connexion 
787, reduced the prince of Benevento to with the kingdom of Italy. — Ibid., tome 
acknowledge himself his vassal ; but ii, p. 544. 

the submission was slight, and in the 23 Revol. d’ Italic, tome ii. p* 387. 
year 812, it was found necessary to enter 
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acquire a predominant sway in that country, for it would 
have overwhelmed the independence of the papacy, and 
would, at the same time, have crushed all the principles 
of activity, political, commercial, and literary, which 
were afterwards cherished in the Italian republics- The 
great power of the principality of Benevento had balanced, 
during sixty-six years, the ascendency acquired by the 
royal family of France in northern Italy ; and, though the 
vigour of the French government of northern Italy con- 
tinued to subsist thirty-five years after the dismember- 
ment of Benevento, the exception serves to illustrate the 
importance of its preceding power, since in that interval 
the emperor Lewis II . 24 had nearly succeeded in possess- 
ing himself of the whole country. Nor was this tem- 
porary disturbance of the balance of Italy without its 
utility, since it appears to have allowed to Lewis, the 
first resident emperor, a favourable opportunity for op- 
posing a sufficient resistance to the Saracens, who had 
invaded the southern provinces. Twb years after the 
attempt of Lewis, Charles the Bald became emperor, 
from which event the decline of the French princes 
commenced ; and, if Benevento had been at that time 
powerful, it would itself have preponderated in the poli- 
tical balance. 

Charles the Fat concluded the series of French empe- 
rors. He had been deposed by his transalpine subjects 
for notorious incapacity ; but the Italians 25 , not having 
been concerned in this transaction, continued to consider 
him as their emperor, probably, indeed, not being solici- 
tous to see much energy displayed by their sovereign. 
There was then no legitimate descendant of Charlemagne, 
by the male line, except Charles the Simple, w’ho had 
been a second time excluded from the succession under the 
pretence of his youth, Arnold, the illegitimate nephew of 

84 Abr6g6 Chron,; tome ii. p. 554. ^ Ibid,, p, 600. 
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Charlemagne, having been chosen as their sovereign by 
the Germans, while the French elected Eudes, count of 
Paris. The Italians availed themselves of the Opportu- 
nity thus presented for bringing the imperial dignity 
home to their own country, and, after a domestic struggle 
of three years, Guy duke of Spoleto was invested with 
it by the pope, Berenger duke of Friuli being king of 
Italy. And here, says Muratori 26 , began a period, in which 
innumerable calamities deluged Germany and France, 
but more especially Italy, the northern provinces of which 
had hitherto enjoyed an enviable peace. In the last- 
mentioned country, he adds, ighorance and barbarism 
continually increased ; a general corruption of manners 
prevailed, not only among the laity, but also among the 
ecclesiastics ; the age became an age of iron, and the 
country a public market of vices and calamities. It was, 
indeed, a period of much barbarism and misery, because 
it was one of those eventful periods of the history of man- 
kind, in which present happiness is sacrificed to remote, 
but important advantages. 

The great duchy of Benevento having been reduced 
by the dismemberment of Salerno and Capua, there re- 
mained only three princes of Italy, who enjoyed a distin- 
guished superiority. These were Berenger duke of 
Friuli, Guy duke of Spoleto, and Adelbert duke, or 
marquis, of Tuscany, of whom Berenger and Guy were 
by females descended from Charlemagne. Adelbert 
being contented to remain master of Tuscany, and to 
favour the efforts of the others for rescuing Italy from 
the dominion of foreigners, Guy and Berenger formed 
an agreement, by which it was determined between 
them, that the latter should be created king of Italy, and 
that he should cede to the former his preferable preten- 


Annali <T Italia, tome v. pp. 179, 180. Monaco, 1762, &c. 
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sion to the crown of France. Berenger was, accordingly* 
elected king of Italy, though not appointed emperor; 
but Guy, having been forced to abandon his pretension 
to the French crown, returned to Italy, and, unable to 
acquiesce in his former station, determined to contest 
with Berenger the dominion of northern Italy. Berenger, 
alarmed at this competition, sought to strengthen himself 
by submitting to Arnold of Germany, and consenting to 
hold the kingdom of Italy as his vassal. Guy, on the 
other hand, had the support of the pope, and, having 
assembled some bishops, caused himself also to be elected 
king, so that there were two kings of Italy, the one a 
vassal of the king of Germany, the other the creature of 
the Roman pontiff. 

It is, accordingly, to the year 889 that Saint Marc 27 
has referred the commencement of the great division of 
the Ghibelins and Guelfs, the former of whom were at- 
tached to the interest of the German emperors, the latter 
to that of the see of Rome, though these appellations 
were not adopted until near the middle of the twelfth 
century, when they were borrowed from the parties which 
divided the Germans. The struggle of Italian parties, 
which was thus begun, shall hereafter be shown to have 
been the original principle of independence to the nu- 
merous republics of Italy, which was productive of effects 
the most beneficial to the system of Europe, animating 
the enterprise of commerce, arousing the dormant spirit 
of literature, and prompting the first efforts for arranging 
the combinations of political equilibrium. 

In this contention for the crown of Italy there was yet 
no consideration of the imperial dignity, which remained 
unoccupied. The Italian kingdom had been wholly dis- 
tinct in its origin, having been founded by the Lombards 


91 Abr6g6 Chron., tome ii. pp. 612. 
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before the restoration of the western empire. When the 
imperial dignity was restored for Charlemagne, the two 
sovereignties became united, though with distinct autho- 
rities, the imperial crown bestowing the sovereignty of 
the papal dominions, and that of Italy the sovereignty of 
the Lombard kingdom. In the year 877 these dignities 
were separated, Carloman of Germany being elected 
king of Italy, while the imperial dignity continued 
vacant, on account of the opposition of the pope ; nor 
were they re-united until the year 881, when Charles the 
Fat, who already possessed the Jdngdom of Italy, re- 
ceived the crown of the empire. ’ The deposition of this 
prince was followed by the contention, which has been 
just described. 

Guy, who, in the year 889, had been elected king of 
Italy by the influence of the pope, was, in the year 891, 
created emperor. Berenger, however, continued to hold 
possession of the kingdom, which was not united to the 
empire until the year 916 ^ when he was himself ad- 
vanced to the imperial dignity. The death of Berenger, 
who was assassinated in the year 924, was followed by a 
suspension of the imperial dignity, continued during the 
long period of thirty-eight years, at the end of which it 
was restored in favour of Otho, king of Germany. The 
kingdom of Italy, however, had, two years before the 
death of Berenger, been wrested from him by a conspi- 
racy, and continued to exist without interruption. 

In these agitations, the general policy of the Roman 
see had been to prefer a distant to a neighbouring em- 
peror 29 , and to endeavour to suppress altogether a so- 
vereignty, which began to be found inconvenient to its 

With Guy was, in the year 892, as- emperor. Arnold died in the same year, 
sociated in the imperial dignity his son anti was succeeded by Lewis of Bur- 
Lambert, who succeeded him. With gundy in the year 90 L Berenger suc- 
Lambert was, in the year 896, associated ceeded in the year 916. 

Arnold of Germany, who, a! the death of 23 Abrege Chroa«) tome ii« pp* 62$, 

Lambert, in the year 898, remained sole 660. 
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growing independence. It was on the former principle 
that a French emperor had been preferred to a German, 
and then a German was thought more eligible than an 
Italian ; the latter was reduced to practice in the long 
suspension, in which the imperial dignity seemed to 
have been wholly abrogated. When the calamities of 
Italy in general, and of Rome in particular, rendered it 
at length necessary to submit to a sovereign capable of 
maintaining tranquillity, recourse was had to the former 
principle of preferring the distant authority. 

The earlier half of^the tenth century was the period 
of the agony of the fortunes of Italy. In this period a 
new and barbarous enemy was added to disturb the 
tranquillity of that northern region of the peninsula, 
which had. been guarded successively by the Goths, the 
Lombards, and the French. In the year 900 30 , began 
the ravages of the Hungarians, whose incursions were 
frequently repeated from that time to the year 947, in 
the middle of which interval they even took and burned 
Pavia 31 , the capital of the kingdom. The immediate 
influence of these ravages in developing the energies of 
Italy, has, however, been pointed out by the historian of 
the Italian republics 32 , who has remarked that they 
created a necessity for surrounding the cities with walls, 
which, while they protected them against the barbarians, 
enabled them also to withstand the power of their own 
nobles. 

If any moderate degree of tranquillity could have been 
maintained at this time in northern Italy, the great 
principalities would have stifled the republican energies 
of that interesting country, and would, probably, have 
given being to a domestic sovereignty, irreconcileable to 

30 Abr6ge CJhron./ tome ii. p. 644-675. 32 Sismondi, tome i. p. 89. Permission 

31 Tableau des RevoL de 1’ Europe, was granted by Berenger, king of Italy, 

totne i. g>, 99. in the year Abrego Cliron,, tome ii. 

p. 656* 
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the independence of the papacy. If, on the othefhattd, 
in a period of so great calamity, the see of Rome had 
been governed with as much ability, as when the founda- 
tions of its greatness were laid by Gregory and Led, 
that see would perhaps itself have become the temporal 
sovereignty of Italy, and its ecclesiastical would have 
been merged in its political character. So desirous were 
the pontiffs of avoiding the control of a superior, that, 
during almost thirty-nine years, they suffered the impe- 
rial dignity to continue vacant ; nor was it at length 
bestowed upon the German sovereign, until his protec- 
tion had become indispensable to the safety of the 
papacy. The character, however, of the pontiffs of this 
unhappy period secured them from any such conse- 
quence of successful ambition. Even the historians of 
their own church describe them as monsters 33 , rather than 
men, and represent the see of Rome itself as the spoil of 
profligate women, who disposed of it at their pleasure. 

The development of the energies of Italy, and of the 
system of Europe, was, after the long suspension of the 
imperial dignity, essentially assisted by its restoration in 
favour of Otho I., the sovereign of Germany, in connexion 
with a grant of the crown of the Italian kingdom. To 
this measure the Italians could not have been reconciled, 
if it had not been practically proved, that their own 
jealousies and competitions would not permit the exist- 
ence of a domestic government. That experiment, how- 
ever, having failed, and the protection of a foreign prince 
having become necessary, they were contented to pur- 
chase protection by a double submission to the German 

38 Mosheim, cent. x. part ii. ch. ii. 4 To braced ; but even genuine philosophy 
a philosophic eye,’ says Gibbon, vol. v. might conclude, that, in an ignorant and 
p* 155, 4 the vices of the clergy are far corrupted period, a series of able and 
less dangerous than their virtues.’ It is, exemplary pontiffs, if such could then 
indeed, true, that the vices of the clergy have been advanced to the papacy, would 
axe far less dangerous to such philosophy, almost necessarily have given undue 
as he unfortunately appears to have em- ascendency to the Roman see. 
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sovereign, as chief of the empire, and as king of Italy. 
A special combination of favourable circumstances had 
facilitated this important revolution. 

Adelaide 34 , the youthful widow of a king of Italy, was, 
by her riches, an object of interested courtship, as, by 
her beauty and her virtues, she was well qualified for 
attracting popular regard. Berenger II., by whom her 
husband had been succeeded, was, probably, desirous of 
procuring for his son an alliance so desirable, but dis- 
appointed by the refusal of the queen to connect herself 
with the son of a mau^, suspected of having made room 
for his own advancement by causing the death of her 
consort. In this manner has been explained the brutal 
violence of Berenger, who plundered Adelaide of her 
possessions, and even of her personal ornaments, treated 
her person with extreme barbarity, and confined her in 
a tower, on the border of the lake of Garda. From this 
prison she effected her escape, in a manner which re- 
sembles romance, rather than real history 35 ; she was 
then protected for some time by a chieftain, who had 
built a strong castle on an insulated rock, and was after- 
wards married to Otho of Germany, who had been called 
to her assistance, and four years before had become a 
widower. These events occurred in the year 951. The 
German sovereign, at this time, aspired to the royal and 
imperial dignities of Italy, in right of his marriage, but 
he soon discovered, that the time was not yet arrived for 
the gratification of his ambition, the Roman see being 
th^ subjected by a chief 36 , who did not choose to sub- 

34 Abrege Chron., tome ii. p. 707, &c. priest, through charity. Adelaide, at 

35 A priest contrived that she should length, sent the priest to communicate 
escape from her prison through a secret her condition to the bishop of Reggio, 
passage at the bottom of the tower, and who, being unable to protect her, recom- 
then disguised herself and her attendant mended her to a chieftain, who had built 
in male attire, after which a fishing-boat a strong castle on some land belonging 
conveyed the three to a forest bordering to the see, which he held as a fief. 

the lake, where they subsisted some time 86 That chifcf was Alberic, the son of the 
on fish, given by a fisherman to the infamous Marozia, who was the mother, 
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ject himself to a superior, and the intrigues of Berenger 
among his family compelling him to abandon the Italian 
kingdom, of which he had possessed himself. Berenger 
II., however, submitted to perform homage to Otho upon 
his restoration. In this situation affairs remained until 
the year 960, when the bishops and lords of Italy, 
wearied by the oppressions of Berenger, confederated 
with the pope, who was likewise aggrieved, not only by 
the continued detention of the exarchate and pentapolis, 
which had been usurped by his predecessor, but also by 
frequent incursions made into tlje. Roman duchy. The 
confederates would have been satisfied with retaining 
the son of Berenger on the throne, if the father, with 
whom he had been associated, would have consented to 
abdicate, but this proposal was defeated by the opposi- 
tion of the mother. The pope, indeed, soon repented 
of the advancement of Otho, and caballed with the son 
of Berenger for his restoration ; his repentance, however, 
had no other effect than to procure his own deposition, 
and thus to enable the former to assume more authority 
than before over the duchy of Rome, and even to assert 
a right of controlling, by a negative, the elections of the 
pontiffs. 

Otho, it has been remarked, had become a widower a 
short time before he was invited to the aid of the fair 
widow of Italy, and was thus at liberty to form a con- 
nexion, which produced effects so important. It is also 
observable, that the circumstances of his government 
were just then, for the first time, such as permitteian 
effectual interference in the concerns of Italy. The 
German monarch had been occupied by other wars dur- 

grandmother, and great-grandmother, of occurred in the year 954. His son Oc- 
three popes. The Homans, weary of her tavian then, though an ecclesiastic, pos- 
tyranny, made Alberic their sovereign, sessed himself of the supreme power, and 
with the titles of patrician and consul, in two years afterwards usurped the papacy, 
the year 932. He remair^d master of «— Abrege Chxon., pp. G94, 713. 

Rome to the time of his death, which 
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ing about fifteen years of his reign, and was just then at 
full liberty to try his power in this tempting field of am- 
bition, when Italy was beginning to feel the necessity of 
seeking his protection. 

Thus was, at length, formed between Italy and Ger* 
many in the year 962 a connexion, which, in the- pso* 
gress of this work, shall be shown to have been the ge- 
nerative principle of the European system. Originally 
formed between Italy and France by the prevailing 
power of the French sovereigns, it was dissolved in the 
temporary decay of tbajt government, and, after some 
time, formed anew with Germany, a country, by the 
looseness of its political combinations, better fitted to 
permit its natural operation. Of this combination the 
treaty of Westphalia, concluded in the year 1648, may 
be considered as the accomplishment, so that the process 
of its operation occupied the long interval of six hundred 
and eighty-six years, at the end of which the federative 
policy of Europe received its primary adjustment. 

Among the causes of the distresses of Italy were the 
ravages of the Saracens, to which it was subjected from 
about the year 833, or about sixty-seven years before the 
incursions of the Hungarians. While these contributed 
to swell the general mass of calamity, which, in that 
period, overwhelmed Italy, they had a special operation 
in giving a military character to the ecclesiastical so- 
vereignty of Rome. In the year 916 37 , the pontiff' John 
II. formed a powerful confederacy to crush these infidel 
spoilers, who had extended their devastations even to the 
Roman duchy, and, in his eagerness to secure the success 
of the operations which he had concerted, placed himself 
at the head of the united forces. The expedition was so 
completely successful, that the enemy was said to have 
been wholly destroyed, and the pontiff returned to Rome, 

91 AbrGgG Cbron., tome ii. pp, 604, 6G6. 
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says Saint-Marc, with a glory, which is not that of the 
vicar of Jesus Christ. The violent opposition of the tribe 
of the Koreish has been mentioned as furnishing the occa- 
sion, which converted the peaceable proselytism of Mo- 
hammed into a daring enterprise of military ambition. The 
ravages of the Saracen invaders of Italy appear to have 
exercised a similar influence in changing the character of 
the papacy ; and those celebrated expeditions, which 
directed against Asia the united forces of Christendom, 
seem to have been but the reactions of an impulse origi- 
nally given by the fanaticism of^abia. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the history of northern Italy , from the commencement of the per - 
manent connexion of the imperial dignity, and the kingdom of Italy, 
with the crown of Germany , in the year 962, to the commencement 
of Italian independence , by the peace of Constance , in the year 1183. 


Otho I., emperor in the year 962^ Beginning of Italian independence, 1002. In- 
surrection of the commons of Italy, 1035. Feudal system of Italy completed, 1037. 
Predominance of the German emperor over the papacy, 1046. Normans of south- 
ern Italy received into vassalage by the Roman see, 1054. Gregory VII. pope, 
1073. Condemns investitures, 1075. Deposes the emperor Henry IV., 1076. 
Donation of the marchioness Matilda to the see of Rome, 1077. Concordat of pope 
Calixtus II. Invasion of the emperor Frederic I., 1156. League of Lombardy, 
1164. Peace of Constance, 1183. 

The preceding chapter contained a review of the causes, 
which operated in forming the permanent connexion of 
the imperial dignity with the crown of Germany 1 ; it is 
the purpose of the present to trace the operation of that 
connexion on the state of northern Italy, its influence on 
the political interests of Germany being reserved for 
future consideration. The operation now to be examined 
will appear to have consisted, partly in favouring the 
independence of the numerous states of northern Italy, 
and partly in favouring the ambition of the Roman pon- 
tiff, each of which would have been overborne and sup 
pressed by an Italian sovereign, but was animated and 
encouraged by the embarrassed and ineffectual struggles 
of a German emperor. 

It is remarkable that republican liberty, though at 


1 The empire, strictly considered, com- 
prehended, at this time, only the duchy 
of Rome, the exarchate having been an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Italy ; but, on 


account of the connexion formed with the 
crown of Germany, the imperial dignity 
insensibly ^ecame confounded with the 
Italian kingdom. 
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length carried to an extreme in the northern part of the 
Italian peninsula, was primarily established in its south- 
ern region, from which it appears to have been trans- 
mitted by the communications of commerce. The south- 
ern countries, favoured by their ambiguous situation on 
the frontier of the two empires of the east and west, and 
by the commercial advantages of this position, were 
enabled to present instances of republican government, 
while those of the north were yet comprehended under 
the Italian kingdom and the dominion of the emperor ; 
but, on the contrary, they sunk puffer the ascendency of 
the new kingdom of Naples, just about the same time in 
which the imperial authority was ruined in the northern 
provinces, and these became divided into a multitude of 
free communities. Southern Italy, accordingly, dis- 
played the example of liberty, which was imitated in the 
north ; northern Italy however, the field of contention 
for the pontiff and the German monarch, was that in 
which the most strenuous and successful efforts of inde- 
pendence might be exerted. The latter region indeed 
was the part of the peninsula, in which the principles of 
transmitted improvement had been best protected, and 
could therefore be best developed by the fostering in- 
fluence of freedom, as it was also that, from which its 
fruits could be most directly communicated to the western 
countries of Europe. 

The whole of Italy had suffered so grievously from the 
various disorders of the period preceding the advance- 
ment of Otho to the imperial dignity, that some interval 
of tranquillity appears to have been necessary for enabling 
it to undergo new agitations. Such an interval was 
accordingly afforded by the vigorous government of this 
able prince. His authority was firmly established as far 
as the Tiber, in the very commencement of his imperial 
dignity, and was s’oon extended almost to the extremity 
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p£ Italy 5 ; and, as he survived his elevation eleven years, 
a sufficient time was allowed for introducing a consider- 
able degree of order in the place of the confusion; which 
had so long prevailed. But the main operation of the 
government of Otho seems to have consisted in imposing 
a restraint, which excited against his successors the 
reaction of the Italian states, as, a century afterwards, 
the predominant sway of the emperor Henry III. called 
forth the strenuous exertions of the Roman pontiff, Gre- 
gory VII. It is probable, that in any case a resistance 
would have been soon , exerted against a foreign sove- 
reign; but the ordinary jealousy of the Italians must 
have been inflamed by the experience of a vigorous and 
efficient exercise of the imperial power. We accordingly 
find, that 3 even from the death of the first of the Othos 
may be discovered tendencies towards the establishment 
of independence in northern Italy, and its actual com- 
mencement may be distinctly marked at the death of the 
third prince of the name, who was his second successor 
in his united dignities of king of Italy and emperor. 

The three Othos, all brave and virtuous, exalted the 
name, and promoted the prosperity of their new terri- 
tories. But the second of these princes was, during 
eight of the ten years of his reign, so occupied by the 
domestic disturbances of Germany, and by a war with 
the king of France for the sovereignty of Lorraine, that 
an ample opportunity was afforded for beginning those 
intrigues, which, after the lapse of two centuries, termi- 
nated in the independence of the states of Lombardy. 
Otho III. being only three years old at the death of his 
father, a long minority ensued most favourable to the 
revolutionary spirit then arising in Italy. In this inter- 
val, Clinqio 4 , or Crescentius, who had begun an insurrec- 
tion at Rome against the papacy in the year 974, was, 

f 

* RevoL (^Italic, fome ili. p. 120 — 123. 8 Sigonli de Regno Itali®, an, 973. 

4 AbrSge Chron., tome ii. p. 880—890, 
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with the title of consul, master of that city, and held the 
pontiff in such subjection, that the latter urgently* ‘soli- 
cited the German monarch to come to his relief. Otho 
accordingly arrived in Rome in the year 996, and two 
years afterwards caused Crescentius to be put to death. 
But neither the death of this demagogue 5 , nor the suc- 
cessive elections of two pontiffs attached to the imperial 
interest, could secure the tranquillity of Rome. New 
disturbances arose in that city, and also in others, which 
already were beginning to assume a republican govern- 
ment, insomuch that Otho was*pbliged to undertake a 
third expedition into Italy, in which he died, as is sup- 
posed, by poison, received from the widow of Crescen- 
tius. This prince, dying without issue, closed the 
hereditary succession of emperors, and left in the com- 
petitions of an elective throne, a yet more favourable 
opportunity for the progressive development of Italian 
politics. 

The death of the last of the Othos, which occurred in 
the second year of the eleventh century, introduced an 
age rendered memorable, as Muratori has remarked 6 , by 
a very remarkable revolution in the government and 
manners of Italy, and, above all, by the great struggle 
between the papacy and the empire. It appears to have 
been the destiny of this interesting country, to furnish 
from its internal agitations that principle of activity, 
which might spread over the whole of western Europe 
the combination of a complicated policy, the industry of 
manufacturing ingenuity, the elegance of the arts of 
imagination, a taste for the literature of antiquity, and 
the ambition of emulating the classic models in a modern 
language. The contentions of ancient Greece had dif- 
fused over the world the first energies of philosophy, 

* Revol. d' Italic, tomeiii. p. 149, &c. 


e Annali d’ltalia, tomo »L p. 1. 
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literature, and the arts ; and those of modem Italy re- 
stored the intellectual and moral activity of Europe, 
which had been lost in degeneracy and barbarism. 

While Germany was distracted by the competition of 
rival candidates for the throne of that country 7 , left vacant 
by the death of Otho III., an Italian noble, Ardoino, 
marquess of Ivrea, caused himself to be elected king of 
Italy. The miseries of a resident tyranny soon produced 
a repetition of their former effect, and a party was soon 
collected in support of the pretensions of the new Ger- 
man sovereign Henry II., The coarseness of the German 
manners however, proving not less offensive to the 
people of Italy than the more refined oppression of their 
countryman, the Italians, disgusted and alienated by 
both, were naturally impelled to seek in independence 
the only remaining expedient of relief. At the death of 
Henry, which occurred in the year 1024 , that spirit of 
liberty, which had been fostered in the contention of the 
rival princes, was unequivocally manifested, so that the 
emperor Conrad 8 , who succeeded him, found himself 
compelled to suffer all the states of Lombardy to wage 
war without consulting him, and without committing 
their forces to the command of any of his officers. The 
Roman pontiffs, always occupied in prosecuting their 
ancient plan of independence 9 , were careful to foment all 
the discontents of the people. 

The formation of the republics of Lombardy was im- 
mediately the result of the decay of the nobility. That 
order had begun to be considerable 10 when Charles the 
Bald of France aspired to the Italian crown, because the 
kingdom then became visibly elective, and every election 
furnished an opportunity of extorting some new conces- 

* Abr6g6 Chron., tome ii. pp. 934— 9 Abr6g6 Cliron., tome ii. p. 1018. 

936. R6vol. d’ltalie, tome iii. p. 163. 10 R6vol« d’ltalie, tome lii., liv* ix. 

* Annali d’ltalia ytomo ?i. p. 74, ch, 1 1, 
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sion. When at length Lombardy became divided be- 
tween two parties, each having a king at its head, the 
liberty of the great vassals was carried to licentiousness. 
It even became a maxim of Italian policy, that two kings 
should always be elected, for the purpose of opposing 
each to the other, and thereby retaining both in a state 
of mediocrity and weakness ; and a similar policy im- 
pelled the nobles so frequently to invite the kings of 
Germany to take possession of the crown, as they hoped, 
from the long absences of these monarchs, still more 
favourable occasions for enlarging and establishing their 
own authority. Two causes, however, operated to reduce 
and ruin this inordinate power. 

One of these causes was a result of the very policy, 
by which the nobles endeavoured to maintain their au- 
thority, for the sovereigns, whom they supported, in the 
expectation of thereby finding an opportunity of aggran- 
dising themselves, became lavish of the distinctions of 
nobility, that they might thus increase the number of 
their own adherents. Marquisates and counties were 
accordingly multiplied without end, and the territories 
attached to the ancient dignities were dismembered 
to supply new dignities for the new appointments 11 . 
The feudal system of Italy was, however, com- 
pleted in the year 1037 by an ordinance of the em- 
peror Conrad II. 12 , which secured even to rear-vassals 
the possession of their fiefs, and rendered those fiefs 
hereditary, not only to sons, but also to grandsons and to 
brothers. 


11 It is true, that even in the ninth cen- 
tury fiefs were already hereditary, but the 
contrary usage prevailed under the succes- 
sors of the Carlovingian emperors. — R6- 
vol. d’ltalie, tome iii., liv. ix. ch. 11. 

12 It was ordained, 1 . that they should 
not he deprived of their fiefs, except by a 
judgment of their peers ; e i% That grand'* 


sons should succeed in failure of sons, 
and brothers in failure of direct heirs : 
3. That the lord should not alienate a 
fief without the consent of the vassal. 
These regulations related only to the fiefs 
of Italy. — Abr6g6 Chron. de PHist. 
d’Allemagne, par PfefFel, tome L p. 187. 
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j t But*tl^,rwhich principally wdrkedthe dowinfel of th® 
great duchies and inarquisates, and weakened the sove~ 
reign! equally with his vassals, was the prodigious ag* 
grandisement of the ecclesiastics 13 . Even after ■ the 
failure of the French line of kings of Italy, the donations 
presented to the churches and monasteries were immense. 
Nor did these donations increase the power of the clergy 
merely by the general influence accompanying wealth 
and splendour, but also conferred a direct authority over 
a multitude of peasants, employed in the cultivation of 
the lands, which they conveyed, an authority confirmed 
by the privileges, which* the bishops and abbots obtained 
of the kings. The progressive increase of these posses- 
sions was favoured by causes peculiar to the clergy, for 
they were not, like the fiefs of the nobles, exposed to 
dismemberment from the competition of rival candidates, 
nor were they, like them, liable to be shared among the 
children of the last possessors. The clergy moreover 
advanced by the same path to the same object. Adding 
continually, by this uniformity of conduct, to the respect 
naturally connected with their sacred functions, and to 
the importance inseparable from their exclusive posses- 
sion of the learning of the age, the new privileges, which 
their greater command of money enabled them to pur- 
chase of the kings, the greater part of the bishops became 
at length the chief, and almost the only governors, of the 
cities, in the place of the counts, who before had pos- 
sessed the administration. This progress was so rapid; 
that, in the beginning of the eleventh century, when Ar- 
doino, an Italian, and Henry II. of Germany contended 
for t]he kingdom of Italy, the government had become 
properly an ecclesiastical aristocracy. 

This great power of the clergy, however, contained 

u Revt4. d'ltalie, tomeiiLp, l'lf, . ■ , ■ . 
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within itself (the principles of itsown r destruction! P) 'Slid, 
when it 1 had. been instrumental , in 1 depr'essin^'thef day 
nobility, necessarily yielded in its turn to the ascendency 
of republican government. Their aggrandisement 11 by 
detaching them from their sacred functions; enfeebled 1 
those sentiments of respect and confidence, which had! 
given them influence and importance ; and the nobles, 
already jealous of their usurpations, were yet more exas- 
perated at seeing them bestowing on their relatives the 
various offices of their temporal jurisdictions. The 
people and the nobles accordingly,became united against 
the temporal power of the bisKops, which they never* 
ceased to attack, to dismember, and to weaken, 'find 
which, in more than one instance, they wholly annihi- 
lated. 

The decisive impulse of this republican revolution 'Was 
given by the papacy, in its great struggle with the impe- 
rial dignity of the German sovereigns. This it was, 
which supported in every district an independent party, 
and, at length ruining the authority of the emperor, left 
the cities of Italy free to indulge themselves in tire prose- 
cution of the schemes of their ambition. The pretensions 
of the papacy were first entirely developed in the eleventh 
century. Then was first proposed to the Christiafi 
world the audacious claim of universal dominion,' titit 
merely in spiritual, but also in temporal concerns ; '■ and 
so well contrived was the agency, by which it was main- 
tained, that even at this day, after all the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, it seems to require only a favour- 
able opportunity for displaying itself with all its origi- 
nal boldness. Nor did Gregory VII. 15 argue inconchi- 

“ R6vfJ. <l’JtaUe, p. 1S2. _ than ecclesiastical judges or gofernots. — 

8 Abrege CltTon., tome iii. pp. 715, Ibid. Sound logic would have taught 
716, The abb6 Fleury has remarked, him, that the argument, which proves too 
that the argument proves |oo much, for, much, proves nothing, 
according to it, there should be no other 
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sively from spiritual to temporal dominion, since the 
interests of the present life are truly important only in 
their relation to a future state. 

The power of the Roman pontiffs had been much 
augmented since the time of Charlemagne, and was then 
well prepared for the struggle. However insecure was 
their domestic authority in Rome, their dominion over 
the church was improved and extended by various oc- 
currences, because their power was founded, not on 
human strength, but on human opinion. The advance- 
ment of Charles the Bpld to the imperial dignity, in the 
year 876, which was effected by the influence of the 
pontiff, was the first remarkable occasion of aggran- 
disement, the succeeding pontiffs having by him, in 
return, been authorised to receive consecration 16 , without 
waiting for the consent of the emperors, a privilege 
retained until the reign of the first of the Othos. The 
contentions, which arose in the decline of the family of 
Charlemagne, were yet more auspicious to their ambi- 
tion, and their power accordingly made a continual 
progress. The papal power was indeed repressed and 
controlled by the ascendency of Otho ; but this ascen- 
dency, created by the personal qualities of the German 
monarch, soon yielded to the embarrassing relation of 
the empire and the papacy, especially as the pontiffs 
had been careful to provide a number of pretensions, 
ready for every opportunity presenting a prospect of 
success. These pretensions were all recorded in the 
fabricated decretals 17 , which were ascribed to the popes 


16 Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist., cent. ix. 
part ii. ch. ii. 

17 These were first published by Ricul- 
phus, bishop of Mentz, who died in the 

ear 814. It is commonly believed, that 
e brought them from Spain, since the 
collection bears the name of Isidorus ; 
but, as various passages have been taken 
from the proceedings of councils; and 


the writings of several persons, subse- 
quent to his time, the compilation could 
not have been the work of Isidorus, who 
died in the year 636. Some part, indeed, 
of the collection must have been added 
after the death of Riculphus ; and it is 
probable, that Benedict, a deacon of the 
church of M^itz, who made a collection 
of canons, by the order of the successor of 
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of the first four centuries, but had really been forged 
and published in the ninth. The human understanding 
had, indeed, even in that age of ignorance, resisted a 
fiction so manifest ; the pontiffs, however, persisted in 
maintaining their credit, and at length found in their 
establishment an ample basis for all their usurpations. 

The power of opinion, great as it was, might not have 
been sufficient for the violent contest, in which the 
papacy was engaged, if it had not been reinforced by a 
temporal auxiliary, which was, however, seasonably pro- 
vided in Matilda, marchioness of Tuscany 18 , who attached 
herself to the see of Rome with \he ardour of a devotee, 
and finally bequeathed to it those possessions, which 
afterwards received the name of the patrimony of Saint 
Peter. Animated against the German court by a sense 
of private wrong 19 , Matilda appears to have been also 
actuated by a sincerity of zeal, which even exceeded that 

Riculphus, completed these decretals. the year 1077, she made a donation of 

Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, with the them to the see of Rome, and she died in 

French bishops, resisted them as destitute the year 1115. Her Italian possessions 

of authority. They were, however, adopted comprehended the whole of Tuscany and 

and maintained by the court of Rome so a part of Lombardy. The emperor, to 

strenuously, that they were at length prac- whom her fiefs devolved, claimed the 

tically established, though always ques- whole, and long continued to possess it. 

tioned by the learned. — Dupin’s Hist, of At length, in the year 1200, agreeably to 

Ecclesiastical Writers, vol.i.p, 583. Dubl., a will of the emperor Henry VI., found 

1723. It was pretended that they had been after a victory gained by the pope and his 

composed by the popes preceding the year allies over the marquess of Ancona, the 

385. — Hist, des Allemands, par Schmidt, Roman see obtained possession of consi- 

tome ii. p. 249. Liege, 1784, etc. derable demesnes. The will directed that 

1B Beatrice, the mother of Matilda, was the marquess should receive from the 

descended from the royal family of France. pope the investiture of the duchy of Ra- 

She married Boniface, duke and marquess venna, of the marquisate of Ancona, of 

of Tuscany, probably in the year 1036. the county of Bertinoso, and of Argelata 

Boniface (lied in the year 1052, and at and Medisina, in the Bolognese,* and 

the close of the following year Beatrice that Montefiascoue, with all the country 

married Godfrey, duke of Lorraine, who from Monte-Paile to Ceperano, should be 

retired into Italy in resentment of a wrong given to the pope. It must be understood, 

suffered from the emperor, and died there that Matilda, having granted her posses- 

at the end of the year 1069. He had, sions to the see of Rome, received them 

however, been but administrator and co- again by investiture. — Abr£g6 Chron,, 

regent of the estates of Beatrice, as was tome iv. p. 1198, etc. and 1278, etc. 

also his son Godfrey, who married her 19 At the death of duke Godfrey, Henry 
daughter Matilda. Beatrice and the IV. had taken possession of the duchy of 

husband of Matilda both died in the year Spoleto and the marquisate of Ferrara.— 

1076, so that Matilda remained sole pos- Ibid., tome iii. p. 698. 

sessor of the estate® of lier family, la 
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of the pontiff; whose cause she ; had embraced 8 , 9 . ..Nor was 
this the only temporal support, which the Roman see 
received in this trying emergency. The sovereignty 
formed a,bout this time by the Normans, in the southern 
provinces of Italy, though at first regarded by that see 
with apprehension and alienation, was soon discovered 
to offer a useful asylum against the fury of the emperor, 
and, in the exchange of ecclesiastical for secular pro- 
tection, was even brought to acquiesce in the rank of a 
feudal dependency of the papacy 21 . 

The Italians, at the death of the emperor, Henry II., 
which happened in the year 1024, redoubled their efforts 
to t throw off the yoke of German sovereignty ; but, hav- 
ing failed in two attempts to induce a French prince to 
accept a dignity so precarious and unsatisfactory 22 , they 
at length, after an interregnum of three years, acquiesced 
in the advancement of Conrad II., who had been recently 
elected king of Germany. Though the reign of this 
emperor lasted twelve years, the wars, which he was 
obliged to wage in Germany and France, did not suffer 
him to pass much of that time in Italy. The ninth year 
of his reign, or the year 1035, was, accordingly, the 
epoch of the insurrection of the commons of Italy against 
the lords 23 . Destitute of the protection of their sovereign, 
the rear-vassals of Milan declared that they would seek, 
in their own courage, protection against the oppression 
of their lords, who had generally exacted services be- 

•-i; // 

*° When Werner, bishop of Strasburgh, conduct towards the bishops of Lombardy, 
wh^JM&hein cited to Rome on a charge — -Abr6g6 Chron., p. 638. 
of .s^ony, , and had been already pu- 21 In the year 1054, the Roman pop* 
nisfced for his offence, passed through tiff, Leo IX., who had been made a pri- 
thetqJT?iories pf JMatilda and her mother soner by these Normans, concluded this 
Beatrice^ they caused him to be arrested, agreement. — Ibid., p. 208. 
though Gregory had admitted him to 22 The crown of the empire was first 
penitence, and had -then sent him to Mi- offered to Robert, king of Franc*?, for 
lan? and they cbinjflaiped to Gregory, not himself of his son, and then, in the like 
only' thdf he Had absolved Werner with manner, to the duke of Aquitaine.— -I hid., 
too much facility, but also that he had tome ii. p. 1022-— }Q$4. ; ;« 

reliied much bf ^Ibrmerfimrityiahis 53 Ibid,, tomliii, p. 46. , , 
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yoftd the duties of their fiefs ; arid th6ir blff3 , '^&t&pfe 
was a signal of resistance to all of the We'r rirnks in 
Italy. " 

Conrad II. was succeeded on the throne of Germati^ 
by his son, Henry III., who was detained six years iti 
that country, before he could visit Italy for the purpose 
of receiving the crown of the empire. These protracted 
absences appear to have been agreeable to the Italians, 
Henry having been not only admitted to the imperial 
dignity without opposition, but even permitted to act 
with authority before the solemnity of his coronation. 
He was favoured indeed by the deplorable situation of 
the Roman see 24 , at that time reduced to extreme indi- 
gence by the depredations, to which it had been exposed, 
and degraded by the competitions of three rival pontiffs, 
all pronounced by a council to have been simoniacal 
intruders. In such circumstances, even before his coro- 
nation, Henry convened the council 25 , by which the com- 
petitors were deposed ; he then procured the election pf 
a German bishop, who assumed the name of Clement II. ; 
and he was immediately crowned as emperor by the new' 
pontiff of his own creation. A council was soon after- 
wards assembled, which rendered the appointment 6f 
future pontiffs wholly dependent on the emperors 20 ; 
and Henry was able to render this regulation operative 
in three successive instances 27 , in each of which a Ger- 
man prelate was advanced to the papacy. 

This predominant sway of the German monarch was 
however a forced state of things, serving only to prepare 
the occasion of the violent contention, which soon arose 
between the papal and the imperial power. The spring^ 

** Annali d'ltaiia, tom. vi, pp. 135, prevailed among the Romans, of Sibling 
*36. their suffrages in the papal elections,— 

- Abr£gG Cfrrofi.,toiTie iii. p. 120— 122. 1 hid., p. 122, , . . , j 

Ibid., p. 124. Ihe alleged occasion 27 In the instances of, 
of this decree was the practice; which had Leo I&, and Victor 11/ 1 
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was, by special circumstances, strongly compressed, so 
that it recoiled with more expansive energy, as soon as 
that compression had been removed, and it was removed 
in circumstances most fitted to allow its entire effect to 
the re-action, the premature death of the emperor being 
succeeded by the long minority of his son. 

The following reign of Henry IV. was the memorable 
period of the struggle of the ecclesiastical and secular au- 
thorities, which was waged, indeed, in every state of west- 
ern Europe, but was more particularly directed against 
the German emperors,, because they were closely con- 
nected with the see of Rome. The German government 
too, in which the crown, with great apparent dignity, 
had little real power, and the formidable principality of 
Saxony was opposed to the sovereign 28 , was, more than 
any other, capable of being shaken by the aggressions of 
the papacy. In the contest with these princes therefore 
was chiefly manifested, for the instruction of the world 
and of posterity, how far the claim of ecclesiastical do- 
minion may be carried, when the human mind has once 
permitted itself to be subdued. 

Henry IV., at the death of his father, was scarcely six 
years old ; along minority, therefore, began his reign over 
his Italian kingdom, of which he had been crowned king 
conjointly with his father, and afforded a most advan- 
tageous opportunity for preparing the aggressions, by 
which he was afterwards encountered. Muratori 29 has 
accordingly noticed this minority, as the very crisis of 
the most horrible convulsions both of Italy and Germany, 
but particularly of a revolution, which changed by de- 
grees the entire face of the former country. Nor was 

88 The revolt of the Saxons originated who succeeded to the throne in the year 
from the change of the reigning family 1056, tempted the first efforts of rebellion, 
of Germany, the Saxon dynasty having _Pfeffel, tome i. p. 202. 
ended in the year 1024 with the reign of 29 Amiali d^ltaUa, tomo vi. p. 176. 
Henry II. The minority of Henry IV., 
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the opportunity confined to the weakness generally at- 
tending a minority, for in the second year of it began 
those domestic dissensions of Germany, which, sixteen 
years afterwards, were matured by the papal influence 
into the alarming revolt of the Saxons, and constituted 
an effectual diversion of the power of the emperor. 

Gregory VII., the famous Hildebrand, who maintained 
this desperate conflict, was a champion in every respect 
qualified to wage the battle of the Roman see. Unim- 
peachable in his morals, for the accusations of his ene- 
mies do not appear to have desesvod any serious regard 30 ; 
respectable for his literary attainments, though not en- 
titled to be considered as a professed scholar ; and insen- 
sible to all the privations and sufferings, to which, in his 
great struggle, he became exposed ; he seems to have 
been sincerely persuaded, that his insatiable thirst of 
dominion was the genuine dictate of religious zeal, and 
that the kingdom of Jesus Christ, in contradiction to his 
own express declaration, was a kingdom of this world, 
and even paramount to all other kingdoms. So entirely 
was the soul of Gregory engrossed by a persuasion of 
the justness of his views 31 , that he boldly ventured to de- 
nounce present prosperity and adversity 32 as the sanctions 


80 A history of the life of Gregory VII. 
was produced in a council assembled at 
Worms, by Henry, in the year 1076; and 
on account of the heinous crimes ascribed 
to him in it, his election was declared 
void. — Abr 6g6 Chron., tome iii. p. 699, 
etc. No credit, however, is given to the 
narrative. — lbid.,et Hist, des Papes, tome 
ii. p. 471, 472. The leading accusation 
is a charge of magical practices. 

81 In a letter addressed to the arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, his suffragans, and 
the other bishops of northern Italy, he 
declared his intention of sending legates 
into Germany, and denounced against 
those, who should resist their authority, 
that he bound them by the apostolic 
power, not only as to the soul, but also as 


to the body, and as to all the prosperity 
of this life, and that he took victory from 
their arms. And among the ordinances 
of a council, convened at Rome in the 
year 1080, he supplicated the apostles 
Peter and Paul, that they would make 
all the world perceive, that if they were 
able to bind and loose in heaven, they 
could on earth give to, and take away 
from each, according to his merits, em- 
pires, kingdoms, principalities, duchies, 
marquisates, counties, and the possessions 
of all men. — Abr6g6 Chron., tome iii. 
p. 752-779. 

32 In a sermon, he expressly promised 
a victory to Rodolph, the rival of Henry, 
and, at the same time, predicted the death 
of Usury* The latter part of his uufor* 
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of his government, a denunciation, in one remarkable 
instance, most unequivocally falsified. 

As the means of maintaining this struggle for domi- 
nion, he laboured to enforce the celibacy of the clergy 4 *, 
and the belief of transubstantiation 34 . These indeed 


tunate prophecies he explained away by 
referring it to the soul of that prince. — 
Hist, des Papes, tome ii. p. 475. 

38 The first regulation made in favour 
of the celibacy of the clergy, appears in 
the canons of the council of Ancyra, 
convened about the year 308, when it was 
ordained, that those deacons, who had 
not at their ordination declared a Vjsi: of 
marrying, should be set aside from their 
ministry, if they should afterwards engage 
in matrimony. — Summa Cone, et Pont., 
per Caranzam, p.42. Salmanticae, 1551. 
At the council of Neocaesarea, convened 
a little before that of Nice, it was deter- 
mined that, if a priest should marry, he 
should be deprived of his rank, but those 
who were already married, were allowed 
to retain their wives, unless convicted of 
adultery. — Ibid., p. 4 9, 50. That the 
clergy should separate from their wives, 
was first proposed at the council of Nice, 
assembled in the year 325, but, being 
strenuously resisted by Paphnutius, a 
confessor of great reputation, who was 
himself unmarried, and distinguished for 
chastity, the measure was rejected. — So- 
cratis Hist. Eccles., lib. i, cap. xi. Pope 
Syricus, in the year 385, issued a decla- 
ration, by which it was earnestly recom- 
mended. — Carranza, p. 125. In the be- 
ginning of the fifth century it was at- 
tacked, with other superstitions, by Vigi- 
lantius, who was, however, overpowered 
by Jerome. — Mosh., cent. v. part ii. ch. 
iii. The exhortation of Syricus was, 
about the year 405, converted by Inno- 
cent I. into a peremptory order. — Car- 
ranza, p. 160. But though many coun- 
cils added their authority to that of the 
papacy, the celibacy of the clergy seems 
to nave been first effectually enforced by 
Gregory VII., in the eleventh century. 
In the Greek church, a council was as- 
sembled in the year 692, by which the 
clergy in general were prohibited from 
marrying, and the bishops were even re- 
quired to separate from their wives, but 
the inferior clergy were permitted to live 
with the wives, whom they had previously 
married. 


34 This doctrine was first proposed in 
the year 831, by Pascasius Radbert, a 
monk, and afterwards abbot, of Gorbey. 
In the year 845 an improved edition of 
his treatise, which was presented to 
Charles the Bald, gave occasion to a 
violent controversy, Charles having di- 
rected that a clear exposition of the doc- 
trine of the Lord’s supper should be pro- 
pared by Bertramn, or Ratramn, and by 
Johannes Seotus, whose statements were 
adverse to the notion of Radbert.— Mosh. 
cent. ix. part ii. ch. iii. sect. 19-21. Rad- 
bert, however, only outstripped his age a 
little in the progress of absurdity. The 
doctrine possessed recommendations too 
powerful to be neglected, of importance 
to the clergy, and of wonder to the laity ; 
and accordingly, when Berenger of Tours 
began, towards the middle of the eleventh 
century, to revive the doctrine of Ber- 
tramn and Seotus, he was compelled to 
submit to repeated retractations, the last 
proceeding being that of Gregory VII* 
It is, indeed, questionable, whether Gre- 
gory did not agree with him in his pri- 
vate opinion, nor was the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation declared to be that of the 
church, or even the name adopted, before 
the year 1215. — Ibid., cent. xi. part ii. 
cb. iii. sect. 13. etc., and cent, xiii.part ii. 
ch. iii. sect. 2. Whether this doctrine 
was also maintained by the Greek church 
became, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, the subject of a vehement 
controversy, which arose in France from 
another between the Roman catholics and 
protestants, concerning the antiquity of 
the faith of Rome. Mosheim seems dis- 
posed to admit, that a certain vague aud 
obscure notion of this kind did prevail in 
several of the Greek churches, during 
many ages ; and it appears that, though 
the term fitrowivw, which corresponds 
to the Latin term tranmbstantiatw f wa# 
not anciently used in the Greek cfcirich, 
yet /utraCoXfi and (urKtrotxi**** 
used, though, as is alleged, only' in' a me- 
taphorical application.— Monumens Aii* 
thentiques d§ la Religion des Grec*, etc>, 
par J. Aymon. Haye, 170^» cer* 
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were the true engines of the papal greatness. If he could 
tear the clergy from the social ties of life, he was sure to find 
them willing agents of his ambition, for the human mind 
must create for itself an interest of some kind or other ; 
and if he could subdue the understanding to the admission 
of the great priest-exalting doctrine, he was sure to find 
the laity prompt in acknowledging his pretensions. His 
plan, therefore, though he died in exile 35 , was, in a con- 
siderable degree, successful. The doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, indeed, could not be fully established before 
the last age of the ignorance of Europe, of which it was 
the genuine production ; but he *d*id succeed in enforcing 
celibacy 36 , and if the claim of supremacy was afterwards 
compromised, it had, at least, shaken the German go- 
vernment to its foundation, and wrested from it the inde- 
pendence of Italy. 

Nor were the plans of this extraordinary man limited to 
the government, with which his see was connected, or to 
those two principal engines of his ambition, but also com- 
prehended almost every state in Europe, and every expe- 
dient of authority. France, England, Spain, Denmark, 
Russia, Hungary, Dalmatia, and Sardinia 37 , all received 
demands of obedience from the see of Rome, though 


tain, that in the council of Florence, con- 
vened in the year 1439, this doctrine w as 
one of the five articles, which were the 
subjects of controversy with the Greeks, 
when a vain attempt was made to effect 
a union of the two churches. The others 
were the procession of the Holy Spirit 
from the Son, equally as from the F ather j 
purgatory ; the supremacy of the pope, 
and the use of unleavened bread in the 
sacrament. — Carranza, p. 618. 

86 At Salerno, whither he had retired 
for the protection of Robert duke of 
Puglia. 

86 Baylo has remarked (art. Gregory 
VII.) that the popes have found it incom- 
parably more difficult to bring the clergy 
ofAhfc northern countries under the law of 
celibacy, than those of the south. He 


explains this difference by supposing that 
the northern clergy were more attached 
to marriage, as being more chaste. Per- 
haps the true solution may be found in 
the consideration, that monastic celibacy 
was the product of a southern region. 
It seems that a warm climate tends to 
produce a mystical abstraction of mind, 
as well as to inflame the sensual appetite, 
and thus to counteract, in some degree, 
by affecting the imagination, the mis- 
chievous effects which it may produce, as 
it acts upon the corporeal frame ; a curi- 
ous instance of moral compensation. 

37 Hist. des Papes, tome ii. p. 4 79 
William the Conqueror appears to have 
resisted with most firmness, though he 
consented to pay the contribution named 
Peter’s pence, < 

N 
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with very various success. The great enterprise of the 
crusades, that triumph of superstitious zeal, appears to 
h^ye been projected by Gregory VII. 38 , twenty-two years 
before it was actually undertaken ; and by this pontiff 
wap issued the first of those prohibitions of performing 
the service of the church in the language understood by 
the people, which were so effectual to ensure their ignor 
ranee and submission 39 . His papacy, which was begun 
in the year 1073, and ended in the year 1085, was, 
therefore, the important period, in which the see of Rome 
put forth its energies; and so well devised were the 
maxims 40 , by which Mc'conduct was regulated, that an 
office corresponding to them was introduced into the 
churches of Rome in the latter part of the seventeenth 
ceptury 41 , and was published for the general use of the 
church by the order of Benedict XIII., who began his 
pontificate in the year 1724. 

Hildebrand did not enter upon his pontificate without 
a series of precursors 4S , beginning in the year 1048, 
each of whom suffered himself to be guided by his 
counsels ; and twenty-five years 43 before the commence- 
ment of his own pontificate, he suggested the measure 
of re-electing at Rome a pope already elected at Worms. 
Henry IV. was indeed permitted, in the second year of 
his reign, to choose for the papacy the pontiff, who 
assumed the name of Nicholas II. ; but this very pontiff 
signalized the commencement of his papacy by a decree, 
which may be regarded as the declaration of hostility 


80 Abreg6 Chron., tome iii. p. 614, etc. 

# This prohibition was issued to the 
Bohemians. — Hist, des Papes, tome ii. 
pp. 476, 477. 

40 Yh£9 e maxims are comprehended in 
twentv-Beyoh sentences, which Mpsheim 
CQirsiaejed as fairly representing his 
principles, though they seemed to him to 
have been extracted from his epistles by 
some mean author, — Eccles, Bast., cent* 


xi. part ii. ch. ii. They may he seen in 
the Ilist. des Papes, tome ii. p. 482. 

41 Hist, des Papes, tome ii. p. 491. 

42 He seems to have influenced the 
conduct of the papal government, from 
the year 1048 to his own election in the 
year 1 073, in which time eight pontiffs suc- 
ceeded ^AnnaUd’Italia, tome yi. p. £08. 

43 Leo IX* — Hist, des Papes, tome ii 7 
P* 338, 
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between the church and the empire. This decree 44 
enjoined that, when the papal see should be vacant, 
the cardinal-bishops should secretly deliberate on the 
choice of a pontiff, who should afterwards be proposed 
for the approbation of the rest of the clergy, and of the 
people ; and that so long as proper candidates could be 
found among the clergy of Rome, they should be pre- 
ferred to those of foreign churches. A clause was 
annexed, reserving the rights conceded to Henry IV., 
but intimating that those rights were confined to his 
own person, as derived from a particular concession. The 
death of Nicholas occurring soon afterwards, Henry 
named to the papacy the bishop of Parma, who assumed 
the name of Honorius II. ; but the new party, animated 
by Hildebrand, elected another pontiff, who adopted the 
name of Alexander II. The latter, who survived his 
rival, was succeeded by Hildebrand, who took the name 
of Gregory VII. 

Hildebrand, though he had recently instigated the 
election of a pope in opposition to the imperial nomina- 
tion, was careful 45 to procure for himself the approbation 
of the emperor, probably because he feared that the 
want of it might be alleged to invalidate the daring 
measures, which he meditated. When this had been 
obtained, he at once ceased to dissemble, and boldly 
manifested the plan which he had formed 46 , of with- 
drawing the clergy from the authority of secular princes, 
of rendering the empire in particular dependent on the 
see of Rome, of subjecting all governments in general 
to the priesthood, and of establishing at Rome 47 a per- 


44 Abr6g6 Chron., tome iii. pp. 278, 
280. 

44 Ibid., p. 552. 

49 Hist. d’Allemagne par Pfeffel, tome 
i* p. 213. The dominion of Spain he 


began to claim even before his conseora- 
tion. — Abr6g6 Chron., tome iii. p. 566. 

As the pope maintained that po 
bishop could be canonically appointed 
except by his authority, this was a strugj* 
gle (or his own power. — Ibid., p. 460, 
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petual synod for the administration of the affairs of 
Europe. , 

The immediate subject of contention with Henry IV. 
was the famous question of investitures, or of the power 
exercised by secular princes of admitting the superior 
clergy to the temporal possessions annexed to their 
benefices. All such investitures were, for the first 
time 48 , in the year 1075, condemned by Gregory as 
simoniacal ; and Henry was required to vindicate his 
conduct at Rome before a council assembled by the 
pope. The requisition was treated with contempt, and 
in two national synod? the one convened at Worms, 
the other at Pavia, Gregory was declared to have 
incurred the forfeiture of his see, for having presumed 
to constitute himself the judge of his sovereign, and also 
for various other offences. Gregory, not intimidated 
by this bold proceeding, hurled against Henry the sen- 
tence of excommunication, and not content with this 
most extraordinary, and almost unprecedented measure 50 , 
he proceeded 51 to the confessedly unexampled extrava- 
gance of deposing the emperor from his governments of 
Germany and Italy, and exhorting the princes of the 
former country to elect another sovereign 58 in conjunc- 
tion with the papal see. In this great struggle the 

48 Annali d’ltalia, tomo vi. p. 241. mumcated Robert king of France, for his 

49 As the father of Henry IV. had dis- marriage with his kinswoman Bertha, for 
posed of three popes, he might naturally which he had not procured a dispcnsa- 
expect to dispose of one. — Schmidt, tome tion. — Henault, vol. i. p. 112. 

iii. p. 88. 51 This sentence was issued in the year 

w Ambrose had publicly represented to 1076. Two years before, he had, indeed, 
Theodosius, that, being guilty of innocent issued a conditional sentence of the same 
blood, he could not be admitted into the kind against Philip I. of France, but it 
sanctuary, nor participate the sacraments was disregarded by that prince, and was 
<»f tile church, until he should have per- followed by no consequences. Abr6g6 
formed penance for his sin ; but he did Chron. tome iii. p. 628. 
not excommunicate the prince by a judi- 52 He directed that they should report 
cial sentence* Augustine had even de- to him the person, whom they should 
dared, that it was not expedient that choose, and his character, that he might 
princes should be excommunicated.- A br£- confirm the election, so that it might be 

Chron., tome iii. pp. 714, 715. Gre- executed with apostolic authority.-~Ibid. 
gory V., however, is said to have excora- p. 718. # 
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itnperiaT dignity yielded to the ascendency of- Rome, 
Henry, when he had submitted to the most abject bumi* 
Rations 53 , and experienced all the disturbance, which 
the papal intrigues could excite against his authority, 
sunk at last under the rebellion of his son, and abdicated 
the empire. 

The contest did not end with the ruin of Henry IV., 
for, though his son Henry V. had availed himself of the 
power of the church to expel him from the throne, yet, 
when he was himself seated on it, he adopted the same 
sentiments, and maintained the^ s,ame resistance to the 
pretensions of Rome. At length, in the year 1122, it 
was compromised by the concordat of pope Calixtus II 
By this convention the emperor renounced the power of 
nominating to benefices, re-establishing the ancient form 
of canonical elections : and the pope on his part con- 
sented, that these elections should be held in the 
presence of the emperor, who should have the right 
of deciding in doubtful cases ; that, instead of the 
ancient form of investiture by the cross and ring, 
bishops, and all other beneficiaries immediately sub- 
ject to the emperor, should be invested with their tem- 
poralities by the sceptre ; and that all such beneficiaries 
should be obliged to render to the emperor all the 
services connected with their fiefs. Schmidt, in his 
history of Germany, has made an observation in regard 
to the elections stipulated by this concordat, which 
exhibits a remarkable example of human blindness. 
We may easily suppose, says the historian 55 , that 
Charles V. would not have named to bishoprics persons 
maintaining a doctrine proscribed by his edicts; but 


83 Three successive days he remained presence of the pontiff. — Ibid., p. 727. 
alone, barefooted, exposed to the severity 84 Ibid. p. 1093, 1094. 
of an inclement winter, and without nou- 58 Hist, des AUemands, tome iii. p, 
rishment, waiting to be admitted to the 272, 
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this pontiffs in his struggle for power, had established 
elections of the bishops, which, at the expiration of four 
centuries, afforded opportunities for introducing into the 
higher stations of the church of Germany the prose- 
lytes of a reformation, which effectually reduced the 
dominion of the papacy. 

The troubles excited by the court of Rome in the long 
reign of Henry IV. 5G , presented an occasion, of which 
many cities of Lombardy 57 eagerly availed themselves 
for asserting their independence. Milan, since the time 
of Charlemagne 58 the first of these cities, was their leader 
in this revolution. Naturally jealous of the neigh- 
bouring city of Pavia, the capital of that country in the 
time of the Lombards, and rendered yet more adverse 
by the contention for the crown of Italy, between 
Henry II. of Germany and an Italian prince, in which 
they had attached themselves to opposite parties, it had 
already waged war with its rival, as if it had been 
wholly free from the control of a superior authority, 
and, though it continued to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of the emperor, had at length adopted a republican 
form of interior administration, in which it was followed 
by many other cities. The very name of the Italian 
kingdom indeed was suppressed in the year 1099 59 , when 


56 As a German sovereign he had 
reigned the half of a century, but he pos- 
sessed the imperial dignity only twenty- 
two years, having obtained it from Gui- 
bfert the anti-pope, whom he had caused 
to he elected, when he had driven Gre- 
gory VII. from Rome. — Abr6ge Chron., 
tome iii. p. 819. 

67 Annali d’ltalia, tomo vi. pp. 353, 
354 . 

50 Revol.d’Italie, tome iii. pp. 381, 382. 
Abi6g6 Chron., tome ii. p. 968. Annali 
d’ltalia, ubi supra. 

60 Abr6g6 Chron., tome iii. p. 877. 
Sigonius nas represented the kingdom of 
Italy as formally terminated in the year 
1286, when the emperor bold his remain- 


ing pretensions. But Muratori discredits 
his authority, as not sufficiently an- 
cient, and even considers this passage as 
one of many, which had been added to 
the genuine history i — Annali d’ltalia, 
tomo, vii. p. 465. Maximilian I., in the 
year 1508, ordained that his successors 
should be entitled emperors elect imme- 
diately after they had been consecrated 
as kings of Germany. Since that time 
the title of king of the Romans has be- 
longed to the eventual successor, elected 
during the life of an emperor, and to the 
reigning prince in the short interval be- 
tween his election and his coronation. — 
Pfeffel, tome i. p. 259. 
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Henry, Son and successor of the emperor HenryiV;., was 
declared king of the Romans, instead of being 1 namfed 
king of Italy. 

Scarcely, however, had the cities of northern Italy 
attained to a state of independence 6# , when they became 
engaged in mutual contentions, and the history of their 
country a confused assemblage of petty hostilities. 
This is unhappily the general tendency of human nature. 
The desire of independence is commonly but the struggle 
of ambition, which first aspires to be equal, and then 
cannot be satisfied without t^eqpming superior. Nor 
does the history of the little states of Italy differ in any 
other respect from the general history of the world, thah 
in relating efforts of ambition exerted in a narrower 
compass, and by communities so inconsiderable that the 
passions of individuals were personally excited., But, 
however irksome must be the details of this hostility, it 
was yet the active fermentation, out of which were pro- 
duced the best principles of modem improvement. The 
wars of larger nations effect the forcible compressions, 
by which the great masses of mankind are held together 
in society ; those of petty communities, in which the 
energies of individuals are most stimulated, because 
every individual possesses a relative importance, serve 
also to develope the principles of human refinement, by 
which the larger societies are afterwards improved. 
The contentions of the little nations of Greece drew 
forth into action all the various powers of the human 
genius, to be adopted into the magnificence of imperial 
Rotne, and diffused throughout the world in compensa- 
tion of her conquering ambition. 

All at this time wanted, for completing the revolution 
of northern Italy, was that the powers assumed by its 


6 J Annali d 1 Italia, tomo vi. p. 419. 
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stRfies, .should be guaranteed by an express stipulation! 
This was soon supplied in the progress of the political 
intpreff s of that country. The process, by which it Was 
effected, consisted of two distinct parts, the earlier part 
of which permitted their liberties to acquire consistency 
and strength, and the latter provoked them, by a sudden 
extension of the power of the empire, to efforts which 
terminated in a formal acknowledgment of their free-* 
dom. 

Henry V., who concluded the concordat with the pon- 
tiff, was, during the thre£ remaining years of his reign 61 , 
occupied by the disturbances, which continued to agitate 
Germany not less than before, and, after an interregnum 
of eight years, was succeeded in the imperial dignity 
by Lothaire II., who held it only four. The reign of 
Lothaire, short as it was, presented indeed some inter- 
ruption to the completion of Italian liberty, as, in two 
incursions, he subdued with rapidity almost the whole 
peninsula 62 ; but it will be shown, in a following chapter, 
that this momentary obstruction had a relation to another 
operation, which was then beginning, the formation of a 
connexion between the German empire and the sove- 
reignty recently erected in southern Italy 63 ; and its 
immediate influence was, in its consequence, favourable 
to the independence of the northern provinces, for the 
Sicilian monarch, alarmed at the dangerous inroad, em- 
ployed himself in exciting disturbances in Germany, 
which effectually disabled Conrad III., the successor of 
Lothaire on the German throne, for ever visiting Italy to 
receive the crown of the empire. In the second year of 
the rein of Frederic I., which followed that of Conrad, 
the jpvasion occurred, which provoked the exertions of 

G' | ‘ , ‘ 

C1 Abr6g6 Chron., tome iv. p. 1096. year 1186, by the marriage of Henry, 

82 Ibid., p. 1138, &c. son of Frederic I., with Constantia, lieir- 

M This connexion was formed in the ess of Naples dnd Sicily. 
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the northern republics of Italy, and ended in the recog- 
nition of their liberties. 

It appears from this statement, that of thirty-two years, 
which elapsed between the concordat of Henry V. and 
the first expedition of Frederic I., the whole might be 
considered as a sort of interregnum of the empire, ex- 
cept only the three, in which Italy was overrun by Lo- 
thaire II., the imperial dignity being actually vacant 
during all except six. The northern states of Italy were 
accordingly during this time abandoned almost wholly 
to themselves ; their independence consequently became 
by degrees more and more firmly established ; and they 
were at length prepared for the crisis, which rendered 
t complete and secure. 

The occasion of the expedition of Frederic I., which 
was in its consequences thus decisive of the fortune of 
northern Italy, was furnished by the ambition of the 
Milanese. As Milan had been the first of the cities of 
Lombardy in asserting its independence 64 , so was it that 
which first attempted to subjugate the surrounding cities. 
Some of these, as Lodi and Como, were reduced to abso- 
ute servitude; others, as Pavia and Cremona, were 
larassed by the continual attacks of the Milanese ; and 
ill were justly filled with alarm and apprehension. It 
was particularly in the reign of that Conrad, who, though 
Dossessed of the German crown, could never find leisure 
or obtaining the crown of the empire, that the people of 
Milan indulged their ambition to the greatest excess. 
This prince, whom they had supported in a contest with 
lis predecessor, was so sensible of their power, that he ' 
carefully avoided every interference with their plans of 
iggrandisement, being already sufficiently occupied with 
he disturbances of Germany. But Frederic, a prince of 


w R£toL d’ltalig, tome iii. pp. 381, 382. 
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a bold and enterprising character, having ascended the 
throne in very different circumstances, availed himself o 
the general alattn, excited by the ambition of the Milan- 
ese, to establish in even more than its former authority 
the dominion of the empire. Combining in his owr 
person the rival pretensions of two great families 65 
which had distracted Germany, he was enabled to exer- 
cise a degree of power, which his predecessors had nol 
dared to hazard, and the solicitations of some cities anc 
many individuals of Italy, aggrieved by the usurpations 
and tyranny of Milan,, afforded an opportunity as favour- 
able, as an ambitious emperor could desire. 

Frederic, having entered Italy about two years aftei 
his accession to the crown of Germany, immediately 
commenced hostilities against the Milanese ; but, being 
desirous of receiving the imperial crown, he proceeded tc 
Rome, whence however he was soon compelled to with- 
draw his army into Germany, that he might save it from 
the ravages of the climate. Three years afterwards he 
undertook a second expedition into Italy, and, having 
been joined by the forces of many cities, began the siege 
of Milan with an army exceeding a hundred thousand 
men. That city, having been forced to submit on a 
capitulation, one of the conditions of which was that 
certain royalties should be transferred to the emperor, 
Frederic soon afterwards assembled an Italian diet, to 
which were summoned four celebrated professors of the 
civil law 66 , at that time taught in Bologna ; and there, 

45 He was by his father the chief of the master in regard to property, but Mar- 
GhibeliiiS, and by his mother nephew to tino insisted that in this respect also he 
him, who was at the head of the Guelfs. was master. The emperor then alight- 
— Abr6gfc Chron., tome iii. p. 385. in#, presented Martino with his horse j 

00 Bulgaro, Martino Gossia, Jacopo, whereupon Bulgaro spid, Amisi equum, 
and Ugtfne, fell four scholars of Imerio, quia dUi tequum, quod non fuit sequufri. 
who first taught law at Bologna. Fre- — Annali d’ltalia, tomo vi. pp. 533, 534. 
deric, riding one day between Bulgaro The imperial title was supposed by both 
and Martino Gossia, demanded of them, to have conveyed to the German sove- 
whether he was by right master of the reigns all the pretensions of the ancient 

world. Bnhraro renlied that he Was not pmn«rnrs. 1 1 
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agreeably to the principles of the Roman jUrlsprudente, 
and to the wishes of the prince, it was soleitthly pro- 
nounced, that the emperor might justly claim all the 
regalities without exception. 

So much success might have satisfied an ordinary am- 
bition ; but Frederic could not be contented without the 
total humiliation of the Milanese, whom he had deter- 
mined to render an example of terror to their country- 
men 67 . In disregard of the capitulation 68 , he took from 
them other territories, besides those which they were 
bound to relinquish. He then reqqked of them to Suppress 
their consulate, and to create a new magistrate, to whom 
he gave the name podesta, though the consuls had been 
allowed by the capitulation, subject however to the 
condition of receiving from the emperor a confirmation 
of their appointment. At length, irritated by their re- 
sistance, or impatient of longer forbearance, he declared 
the people of Milan to be enemies of his crown. The 
war was accordingly renewed, and the total destruction 
of this considerable city having been effected in the yeat 
1 162, every thing yielded to Frederic, whose authority 
was completely established from the Alps to Rome. 

All this success, however, but afforded an example of 
that re-action, which prevails in the political, as in the 
physical world, and has so frequently frustrated the en- 
terprises of a grasping ambition, for the extraordinary 
aggrandisement of the imperial power was the immediate 
occasion of the independence of those very states, which 
were at this time reduced to submission. Two years 
only afterwards the cities of Lombardy 69 , galled by the 
oppressions of the imperial ministers, and remembering 
with regret the privileges of which they had been de- 

er Frederic dated several diplomas from m Ibid., p. 196 — 198. 

the destruction bf Milan.— Ahr6g6 Chron., 89 Ibid., p. 264. 

tome V. p. 252. * 
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prived, began to confederate for their mutual protection/ 
and after two years more, though they still professed to 
detain their fidelity to the emperor, they ventured to 
rebuild the city, which he had so recently caused to be 1 
destroyed. A war ensued, which was not concluded 
until ten years had expired, though, on account of the 
absence of the emperor, it had languished during six 
years of that time 70 ; a signal victory was then gained by 
the confederated cities 71 , in consequence of which a truce 
was concluded for six years ; and, at the expiration of the 
truce, in the year 11 8$ l 2 , was arranged at Constance a 
final pacification, by which the Italian cities were con- 
firmed in the possession of their former privileges, nothing 
being reserved to the emperor except a mere sovereignty 
and some rights of inconsiderable importance. 

The state of these cities at this time may be collected 
from a report, which, a few years before, had been made 
by the bishop of Frisinghen 73 , uncle of the emperor Fre- 
deric. They were described as having, in manners and 
language, recovered much of the politeness of the ancient 
Romans ; as so ardently attached to liberty, that they 
would submit to be governed only by consuls annually 
elected from all the different orders of the citizens ; as 
having so effectually overpowered the nobility, that they 
compelled the nobles to reside within their walls, and to 
become subject to their judicatures; as having, to the 
astonishment of the writer, who saw nothing similar in 
his own country, admitted into their militias artists of 
every, even the lowest description ; and as having, by 
this liberal encouragement of industrious ingenuity, 
become much more rich and powerful than those of other 

70 Abr6g6 Chron.,p. 312-352. Malaspina. On the other hand, Pa- 

71 These were Milan, Brescia, Placen- via, Cremona, Como, Tortona, Asti, Alba, 
tia, Bergamo, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Genoa, and Alexandria, adhered to the 
Trivigi, Mantua, Faenza, Bologna, Mo- emperor. — Annali d’Italia,tomo vii. p. 48. 
dena, Reggio, Parma, Lodi, Novara, Ver- 7 * Abr6ge Chron., tome v. pp. 402, 404, 
celli, aud that of the marquess Obizzon 7 * Ann&lldTtaiia, tomo vi*p*\>l0. 
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countries. The contentions of communities such a$ theso 
could not fail to elicit principles of activity, fitted to im- 
prove the social state of man, and to exalt the powers of 
his genius. , 

The crusades, which were begun in 1096, and were 
terminated in the year 129 1 74 , were, during nearly the half 
of their period, contemporary to the events, which have 
been considered in this chapter. But, though the great 
spring of these extraordinary and interesting expeditions 
was the ecclesiastical influence of the see of Rome, Italy 
was scarcely affected by them, 9 except as they opened 
new facilities for its commerce, the Italians having been 
led into the east scarcely by any other motive than a 
spirit of commercial enterprise 75 . The prevailing man- 
ners of Italy were those of cities, not of a chivalrous 
nobility, and commercial, not chivalrous enterprise, was 
the favourite object. In this view, however, the cru- 
sades were curiously connected with the events, which 
have been reviewed in this chapter, for we may observe 
the independence of the northern states of Italy prepare 
ing itself for the valuable opportunities of traffic pre- 
sented by these memorable expeditions, the commence- 
ment of the distracted reign of Henry IV. of Germany 
having preceded the first of them just forty years. 

74 In that vear the Christians lost 75 Essai sur l’lnfluence des Croisades, 
Ptolemais, or Acre, their last possession par A. H. L. Heeren, p. 39. Paris, 
in the east. 1808. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of the history of Northern Italy , from the peace of Constance, con- 
chided in the year 1183, to the establishment of the papal see in 
Avignon , 1308. 

Republican confederation of Tuscany, in the year 1197. — Origin of the parties of the 
Ghibelins and the Guelfs. — The kingdom of the two Sicilies united with Germany, 
1194. — Struggle with the papacy renewed— The imperial party in Italy ruined, 
1250. — The kingdom of the twc Sicilies detached from Germany, and connected 
with France, 1265. — The island of Sicily detached from the Italian territory of the 
Sicilian crown, and connected with Spain, 1282. — Papacy established at Avignon, 
1308. — Three successive sets of republics in Italy — The liberties of the cities of 
Eombar<}y began to yield to usurpation, 1209. — Destroyed throughout almost the 
whole country soon after 1250 — Two causes of this revolution — Origin of political 
clubs — Extreme democracy of Florence — Its popular government commenced, 
1250, and yras completed, 1282 — Mercantile corporations begun there, 1266. — Im- 
perfection of the republics of Italy — Origin of Venice, 452. — Contrasted with Ge- 
noa. — Ecclesiastical dominion of the papacy perfected by pope Innocent III., elected 
1198. 

By the peace of Constance, the states of Lombardy were 
formed into a federative republic, of which the German 
sovereign was the president. In the period reviewed in 
the present chapter, that confederacy lost its combination, 
and the several states, not of Lombardy alone, but also of 
Tuscany 1 , assumed an entire independence. This was 
the great issue of the fortunes of modern Italy. By the 
establishment of numerous little communities, in close 
vicinity, and therefore in the highest excitement, which 
their reciprocal action could produce, were at length de- 
veloped all those principles of social activity, which had 
been preserved in this interesting country for the resto- 
ration of human refinement. When this important pro- 
cess had been completed, the powers of Italy seem to 

1 Tuscany, originally a district of tinct province, in consequence of the natu- 
Lombardy, appears to have become a dis- ral deraarcatjpn made by the Apennines* 
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have been exhausted. Its turbulent democracies first 
submitted to various usurpers, its arts and its literature 
soon afterwards fled away to embellish the other coum. 
tries of the west 2 , and the complex combinations of its 
diplomacy, which gave a beginning to the federative 
relations of Europe, degenerated at length into the in- 
trigues of cunning imbecility. 

Frederic I. reigned only seven years after he had been 
compelled to acquiesce in the treaty of Constance. In 
this remainder of his reign preparation was made for the 
accomplishment of the independence of the Italian states, 
by effecting, in the year 1186 , a marriage between Henry 
VI., the son of that prince, and Constantia, the heiress 
of the crown of Sicily 3 , which, as it tended to combine 
the powers of Germany and Sicily, tended also to excite 
an alarm for the liberty of Italy. The marriage was, 
indeed, so vehemently resisted by the Roman pontiff, 
that he even suspended from their functions, the prelates 
who had assisted at the ceremony 4 . 

Henry succeeded to the imperial dignity five years 
after his marriage ; but, though the Sicilian throne had 
become vacant within that interval, and his queen had 
become entitled to claim the inheritance, the connexion 
did not then, nor for a considerable time afterwards, 
produce its effect. A powerful party among the Sici- 
lians was adverse to the accession of a German sove- 
reign, and Tancred 5 , an illegitimate, or at least an un- 
acknowledged member of the royal family, was placed 
upon the throne. Tancred having died at the close of 
three years, Henry soon afterwards took possession of 


* One art only appears to have remained 
to the Italians in exclusive excellence, 
that of vocal music, the Germans claim- 
ing the pre-eminence in instrumental 
harmony. This seems to have been the 

) 


8 To this kingdom belonged the Italian 
territory, which afterwards constituted the 
kingdom of Naples. 

4 Abr6g6 Chron., tome v. pp. 412, 
414. 

* Ibid,, p. 420. 
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the kingdom. The three years, during which this prince 
held the Sicilian government, were employed in exer- 
cising severities, alleged to be necessary for the security 
of his person and authority, though offensive to the pa- 
triotic feelings even of his queen® ; and he was followed 
on the throne of Germany by two successive princes, 
neither of whom had any pretension to the crown of 
Sicily 7 . It was not, then, until Frederic II., the son of 
Henry VI. and Constantia, had, in the year 1212, become 
sovereign of Germany, that the dreaded combination of 
the two governments, was truly realised. Constantia 
had died about a year after the death of her husband, 
and Frederic, whom she had prudently left under the 
guardianship of the Roman see, was constituted king of 
Sicily at the early age of five years, while every effort 
was exerted by the pontiff 8 , to advance another family to 
the united thrones of Germany and the empire. 

The suspension of this important combination was 
favourable to the progress of Italian liberty, as it allowed 
a considerable interval, in which the states of Lombardy 
could secure and enlarge the advantages, which they 
had procured, and those of Tuscany found an opportunity 
of forming a similar association, and aspiring to similar 
privileges. Henry VI., in particular, embarrassed at 
first by the opposition 9 , which he encountered in prose- 
cuting his pretension to the crown of Sicily, and after-* 
wards occupied, not only with his acquisition of that 
kingdom, but also with his claim of the inheritance of 
the countess Matilda, was careful to avoid a general 
rupture with republics, which had proved so formidable 
adversaries to his father. He was not, indeed, induced 
to decline all hostilities with these states. To preserve 


w i Ohron., tome v.pp. 452, 458. 
7 Philip, another son of Frederic I., 
and Otho IV., a prince of a different 
family, who had been supported by pope 


Innocent III., as having no shadow df 
pretension to the Sicilian crown. 

8 Ibid., p. 460. 

* Rfrol. d’ltalie, tome iv, pp. 2, 3. 

^ ¥ 1 « » * » 
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the shadow of , authority, which still remained to 1dm, he 
leagued himself sometimes with one, sometimes with 
another, against those especially, which endeavoured to 
deprive of their castles the nobles attached to the im- 
perial interest. But these very wars were eventually 
destructive of the authority, which he laboured to main- 
tain, for he was compelled to purchase the services of 
those, which assisted him, by respecting their newly 
acquired franchises, and by permitting them to aggranr 
dise themselves at the expense of the less powerful, 
and these changing hostilities caused all to feel in their 
turns, that, however the emperor ‘might be induced by 
policy to affect occasionally to be a friend to each, he 
was in reality the common enemy of all. Nor was the 
reign of this prince, though apparently not so favourable 
to the growing liberty of Tuscany 10 , as to that of Lom- 
bardy, less auspicious in its not distant consequences. 
All the towns of Tuscany, except Pisa, not only remained 
subject to the officers of the emperor, but were in gene- 
ral more tyrannically governed than before, especially 
when the Germans had reduced the southern provinces 
of Italy ; these oppressions however, agreeably to the 
general law of political re-action, served but as an ex- 
citement to resistance, and, when at the death of Henry 
the connexion of Germany with the new acquisitions had 
been interrupted, the Tuscans became the more eager 
to imitate the successful example of the cities of Lom- 
bardy, by confederating for the support of their inde* 
pendence. , ■ 

At the death of Henry VI., his son Frederic, whom he 
had previously caused to be declared king of the Ro- 
mans, had scarcely attained the age of four years, and 
his minority afforded an occasion so favourable to the in- 

10 R6vol. <TItalie ; tome iv. p, 6, 7. 
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trigues of the papacy, that he did not gain possession of 
the throne of Germany until fifteen years had elapsed, 
in which interval it had been occupied by two successive 
princes. The former of these was Philip, the uncle 
of the young Frederic, who was first appointed regent, 
and soon afterwards, when the pontiff had endeavoured 
to procure the election of a prince of a different and less 
formidable family, invested with the sovereign power. 
This prince, being wholly engaged in the struggle with 
his competitor, was not able to give any attention to the 
affairs of Italy, and could not even present himself to 
claim the crown of the' empire. Otho IV., the other of 
these two German sovereigns, was in the second year of 
his possession of the crown of Germany invested by the 
pontiff with the imperial dignity ; but, as he immediately 
afterwards retracted the promises u , which he had made 
at his coronation, his three remaining years were em- 
ployed in an unsuccessful struggle with a party excited 
against him in Germany by the emissaries of Rome, so 
that the Italian republics did not experience any re- 
straint from the restoration of the dignity of emperor. 
The people of Italy, taking no interest in the contentions 
for the crown of Germany, sought only to establish and 
to enjoy their own independence ; and the cities of Tus- 
cany in particular, imitating the example of those of 
Lombardy 12 , at the instigation of the Roman pontiff, 
formed in the year 1193 another republican confederacy. 

Frederic II., at length, in the year 1212, ascended the 
throne of Germany, and held it during an agitated reign 
of thirty-eight years. Though it had been the policy of 
the court of Rome to separate the kingdom of Sicily from 
that of Germany, the defection of Otho had rendered it 

11 He had sworn to resign the posses- the young Frederic, king of Sicily, who 
sions of the countess Matilda, to renounce was under the guardianship of the pope, 
his claim to the property of deceased — Pfeffel, tome i. p. 332. 
prelates, and to make no attempt against 18 Abregf; Chron., tome v* p. 456, 
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necessary to seek a rival powerful enough to supersede 
him, and the wishes of the Germans were directed to 
the young king of Sicily. The pontiff endeavoured to 
guard himself against the consequences of this hazardous 
measure by various stipulations 13 , to all of which Fre- 
deric agreed, though one of them prescribed, that he 
should transfer the crown of Sicily to his eldest son, then 
however only nine years old ; nor does it appear, that 
he would at all have engaged in a contest with the papal 
see, if Gregory IX., a pontiff animated with the spirit of 
the famous Hildebrand, had not been placed at its head. 
Impatient of his delay in undertaking a crusade 14 , in 
which he had promised to engage, the pontiff launched 
against him the dreaded anathema of Rome ; the em- 
peror at last actually embarked in the expedition, but, 
having sailed without obtaining absolution, was followed 
to the east by the papal interdict ; and, though a recon- 
ciliation was afterwards effected, yet the jealousy of 
Gregory again broke out, and the contention was renewed 
with augmented violence. Innocent IV., who had been 
the friend of Frederic, succeeded to the papacy ; but, as 
the emperor had foreseen 15 , the spirit of the court pre- 
vailed over the sentiment of the individual, the same 
unrelenting animosity continued to be displayed, and 
Frederic was, just before his death, compelled to exer- 
tions, which almost overpowered his antagonist I6 . 

The situation of the papal see was indeed sufficiently 
alarming 17 , to prompt this persevering violence of oppo- 


18 B^ide* resigning the allodial pos- 
sessions of the countess Matilda, and re- 
nouncing his claim to the property of 
deceased prelates, ho re-established the 
right of appealing to the court of Rome, 
which had been abrogated by his father, 
the emperor Henry VI. — Pfeffel, tome i. 
p. 338. 

14 Ibid., p. 347, &c. 

15 Hist, des R6pub. Ital., lome iii. p. 


53. This pontiff introduced the red hats 
of the cardinals. — R6vol. d’ltalie, tome iv. 

p. 110. 

15 The pope, not thinking himself safe* 
even at Lyons, whither he had retired, 
meditated to remove to Bourdeaux, and 
had demanded of the king of England an 
asylum in that place. — Pfeffel, tome i. 
p. 364. 

17 Hist, des R6pub. Ital., tome iii. pp. 3, 4, 
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giiioh,' for the emperor, while he ruled Germany without 
k’ rival,' resided almost constantly in the south of Italy, 
where he continued to hold the government, and exer- 
cised a more commanding authority than any of his pre- 
decessors. In the beginning of the reign of this prince, 
the republics of Italy maintained their independence 
against his pretensions with considerable firmness. Ac- 
quainted with the severities, which he had practised in 
his government of Sicily 1S , and probably instigated by 
the Roman pontiff, they resolved to resist his attempts, 
and for this purpose i^qewed, in the year 1225, the con- 
federacy of Lombardy. But when he had returned from 
the crusade 19 , by which he had vainly endeavoured to 
conciliate the see of Rome, he at length almost effected 
their entire reduction, so that they humbly solicited to 
be received into submission. The haughty severity of 
the emperor however, determined them to persevere in 
their struggle to the last extremity, and thus preserved 
the independence of Italy. 

In the mutual contentions of the Italian states, the 
adverse parties sought assistance and support from the 
two great interests of the papacy and the German mo- 
narchy, which were necessarily in constant opposition. 
This was the natural operation of the relation, which the 
imperial dignity had established between Germany and 
Italy. The ill-arranged connexion generated irrecon- 
cileable pretensions ; the rival potentates were accord- 
ingly committed in a perpetual hostility ; and the inferior 
states found in their contention the most favourable 
opportunity of establishing their own independence. As 
the connexion exercised similar influences in Germany 
and in Italy, the distinctions of the German served 
equally for the Italian parties ; and the names of Ghi- 


w Annali d'ltalia, tomo vii. p. 239. 


10 Sebpidt, tume iii.,p f 520, &c. 
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belin and Guelf 20 , of which the former designated the 
partisan, and the latter the adversary of, the imperial 
power, served in the other case to characterise recipro- 
cally the adversary and the partisan of the papal pre- 
tensions. The reign of Frederic II. was the concluding 
scene of the open contention of these two powers, which, 
almost a century and a half before his reign, had been be- 
gun by pope Gregory VII. 21 The most strenuous efforts 
were exerted on both sides to obtain a decisive supe- 
riority, and the emperor seemed at length to have success 
within his grasp, when death at once blasted his pros- 
pect, and nothing remained from his exertions, except a 
ruinous exhaustion of the energies, by which they had 
been sustained. 

The authority of the sovereign was almost equally 
shaken in Germany and in Italy by the mighty struggle 
of this important reign. With this prince was concluded 
the grandeur of the empire 22 , and from his time the foreign 
dependencies ceased to treat it with respect; in Italy 
also the authority of the emperors may be considered as 
ruined in the year 1250, which was the year of his death. 
The German denomination of the Ghibelin party 23 
was indeed retained in Italy under domestic leaders, the 
first of which, Eccelino da Romano, had originally at- 
tached himself to the emperor, but when the affairs , of 
the monarch began to decline, laboured to consolidate 


20 These became names of parties in 
Germany, in the year 1141, at an en- 
gagement fought between Welf, or Guelf, 
duke of Bavaria, and Conrad III. of 
Germany ; the former having given his 
own name, as the word of battle, and the 
latter that of Waiblingen, a small town 
of the duchy of Wurtemburgh, which 
had been the chief place of the patrimo- 
nial domains of the imperial house of 
Franconia, and then belonged to the bro- 
ther of the reigning sovereign, and com- 
mander of his armies. The two names 
became attached to the *es|*ctive adhe- 


rents of the duke and the sovereign ; they 
were afterwards employed to designate 
the two parties of the disaffected and ,the 
royalists ; and were at length adopted by 
the Italians, to distinguish the adversa- 
ries and the supporters of the imperial 
authority. — Pfeflel, tome i. pp. 276, 
277. 

81 Gregory VII. began his papacy in 
the year 1073, and Frederic II. obtained 
the crown of Germany in the year 1212. 

22 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 365. 

83 R6yoU d’ltalie, tome iv. p. 139— 
144. * 
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his own power, and at the time of the death of Frederic 
was master of five of the cities of Lombardy a4 . In his 
government, which lasted thirty-four years, he exhibited 
an extraordinary combination of tyranny and address, 
outraging his subjects in general by his cruelty, but 
attaching to his support the chiefs of his party with un- 
paralleled dexterity. By one of these chiefs, Palavi- 
cino 25 , he was succeeded in his power, and the Ghibelin, 
or rather the anti-papal, party was long maintained. 

The balance of the Italian parties was in this manner 
preserved, so long as f the weight of the Guelf or papal 
interest required a counterpoise among the states of 
Lombardy. The great support of that other party was 
however, at length, withdrawn by the removal of the 
papacy, and Italy was abandoned to the struggles of its 
numerous states, then exercised in contention. The 
Roman pontiffs had long endeavoured in vain to establish 
themselves in the temporal sovereignty of the ancient 
capital of the empire 20 . There however a perpetual 
jealousy of their encroachments was cherished ; and it has 
been remarked 27 , that the ascendency either of the Guelfs 
or Ghibelins was alike injurious to the interests of the 
pope, for when the Guelf or popular party obtained the 
ascendency at Rome, the pope was not more respected 
than the nobles. Thus it happened that, while the 
Roman pontiffs, by the force of opinion, were able to 
cause sovereigns to tremble on their thrones, they were 
not masters of the city, which was their proper residence. 
During more than a century they had even been com- 
pelled to establish their residence without the Roman 
city 28 , and at length, in the year 1305 , the papacy was, 

u Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltre, and ** R£vol. d’ltalie, tome iv. p. 153. 
Belluno. — Hist, des R6pub. Ital., tome 28 In Anu^ni, Perugio, Viterbo, Assisi, 

iii. p. 199. and other adjacent cities. Innocent IV.,* 

15 R6vol. d’ltalie, tome iv. p. 149. in the year 1254, was ordered by the Ro- 

* Hist, des R6pub. Ital., tome iii pp. mans to return to Rome. — Hist, des 
1 66, 167. R6publ. Ital# tome iii. p. 1 70. 
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by a combination of causes, removed from Italy into 
France, where it remained about seventy-one years. 

In this interval of fifty -five years, intervening between 
the death of Frederic II. and the removal of the papacy, 
the Roman see had very early attained its great object 
in the struggle, the dissolution of the dangerous con- 
nexion of the Sicilian kingdom with the German empire, 
which threatened it not only with a power encompassing 
its little territory, but also with the continued residence 
of the emperor within the limits of Italy. Innocent IV„ 
who had been forced by Frederic II. to seek safety in 
Lyons 29 , endeavoured in vain to avail himself of the 
opportunity presented by the death of that prince, 
for annexing to his see the kingdom of Sicily 30 . Disap- 
pointed in this primary project of ambition, he then con- 
ceived the design of assigning it to some prince as a fief 
of the church. Alexander IV., the successor of Innocent, 
to accomplish the latter scheme, negotiated with the two 
courts of France and England. It was effected by Cle- 
ment IV., who, in the year 12G5, concluded an arrange- 
ment in favour of Charles of Anjou, clogged with condi- 
tions so burdensome 31 , that they rendered the new 
sovereign but the vassal of the Roman see. 

It soon appeared that the remedy was itself a subject 
of apprehension, for the new dynasty became formidable 
to that very see, by the assistance of which it had been 


29 This city was comprehended within 
the empire, and was the only territory, 
which it possessed on the western side of 
the Rhone and the Saone ; but the arch- 
bishop and chapter enjoyed the power of 
the count of Lyons. — Etat de la France, 
tome ii. p. 364. Lond. 1727. Lyons 
was taken from the archbishop by the 
French, in the year 1309. — Henault’s 
Chrun. Abridgm. 

80 Hist, des Rgpubl. Ital., tome iii. p. 
128—145. 

31 1. That in failure of the descendants 
of Charles, the crown should^evert to the 


see of Rome ; 2. that it should not be 
compatible with that of the empire, or 
with the. dominion of Lombardy or Tus- 
cany ; 3. that a white palfrey, and eight 
thousand ounces of gold, should be given 
annually as a tribute ; 4. that three hun- 
dred horsemen should be maintained 
three months in every year for the service 
of the church ; 5. that Benevento and its 
territory should be ceded to the Roman 
see ; and 6 . that all ecclesiastical immu- 
nities should be presen ed. — Hist, des 
Republ. Ital., tome iii. p. 355. 
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established* This danger also was removed, ‘and the 
.safety of the papacy secured, in the year 1282, when the 
island of Sicily was detached from the Italian territory 
of the Sicilian crown, and constituted a separate kingdom 
, under a Spanish sovereign. 

Here, it might be supposed, should naturally have 
. terminated the agitations of the Roman see, the imperial 
power having been long before driven out of the field, 
Sicily and its Italian provinces having been separated 
from the German empire, and the division of these terri- 
tories having even precluded any danger from this other 
quarter. But to the free action of the system of the 
Italian republics it was important that the pontiff, equally 
as his adversary the emperor, should be withdrawn from 
Italy, and that these republics should thus be abandoned 
to themselves. 

This important movement appears to have been in 
some degree a consequence of the establishment of a 
French family on the throne of Naples, but to have been 
also much influenced by the peculiarities of individual 
characters. Its primary cause was doubtless the ap- 
pointment of cardinals made by pope Celestin V. 32 , in 
the year 1294. This weak old man, who had been a 
hermit, named at the desire of Charles II. of Naples 
twelve new cardinals, not one of whom had been born 
within the ecclesiastical state, but three were natives of 
the Sicilies, and seven were Frenchmen. In less than 
the space of six months Celestin discovered how unfit he 
was for his exaltation, and resigned his dignity, which 
.was bestowed upon Boniface VIII. With all the inflex- 
ible obstinacy of Hildebrand, but without his ability, 
Boniflaee, who had ascended the papal throne at the age 
of seventy-seven, prepared to assert his claim to be re- 


;S Hist, des Rlpubl. Ital*, tcime ir.fp. $0, , 
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Bpebted as the' representative of the ancient Cseears^and 
the real ertp^ror of the •west. In the coarse however of 
his fantastic enterprises he encountered Philip the Pair 
of ‘France, a prince not at all disposed to be intimidated 
by his pretensions 34 ; the states-general of that kingdom, 
then for the first time assembled, supported the resistance 
of their sovereign, though they contented themselves 
with appealing to a future pope, and a future council ; 
and the extreme vexation of the pontiff, occasioned not 
merely by the disappointment of his ambitious hopes, but 
also by the attempts of the emissaries of Philip to secure 
his person, put a period to his existence about nine years 
after his elevation. As it had before been an object of 
the court of Naples, so was it from this time the policy 
of the French government, to acquire the control of the 
papacy ; and this was effected, after a short intervening 
pontificate, by the advancement of a French prelate, 
who assumed the name of Clement V. This pontiff, 
who had been archbishop of Bourdeaux, never visited 
Italy, but caused himself to be crowned at Lyons, and 
in the year 1308 established his residence at Avignon 35 . 


® When Albert of Austria bad van- 
quished and slain Adolphus of Nassau, 
and bad caused himself to be crowned 
king of the Romans in his place, the old 
pontiff refused to acknowledge him, and 
placing a crown on his own head, and 
rasping a tfvvord, exclaimed, * I am Caesar, 
am emperor, I will defend the rights of 
the empire.’ — Hist, des Repub. Ital., tom, 

, Svt pp. 135, 136. 

* He even dispatched an emissary to 
AHagni, where Boniface resided, appa- 
rently with the design of causing him to 
' tte : assassinated. The emissary and his 
, pajrtyk awed, by the pontiff, shrunk from 
the attempt ; but he died soon afterwards 
in a, frenzy occasioned by the outrage.—* 
Ibid., p. 1*16-1 50. 

* The do in tat Venaissin was ceded 
to the popes in 1274, by Philip III. king 
of France, after he had inherited the do- 
minions of the count of Thoulouse, For ty- 
five years before this tiriVfhb territories 


of the count of Thoulouse had been seized 
for heresy, a crusade having been under- 
taken against him by the French govern- 
ment. While the greater part of these 
estates was acquired by the crown of 
France, the county of Venaissin was as- 
signed to the pope, as his share of the 
spoil. In the year 1234 the county was 
restored to that of Thoulouse, at the in- 
stance of the emperor and the king of 
France; but at the end of forty years it 
was again ceded to the pope by the king 
of France, as inheritor of the rights of 
the counts of Thou louse. — Tableau des 
Revol. de l’Europe, pp. 270, 271, Avig- 
non, though included within the limits of 
the Venaissin, belonged to the royal fa- 
mily of Naples, and was in the year 1348 
sold by queen Joan to pope Clement VI., 
as she then wanted money for recovering 
her dominions in Italy. — Henault’s Chr, 
Abridgm, 
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From this time the chief bishop of the western church 
continued to exhibit an example of non-residence until 
the year 1377, a period which has been denominated the 
seventy years captivity. 

The successive removal of the emperor and the pontiff 
from the scene of those Italian struggles, which they 
had served to excite and to maintain, but would at this 
time have obstructed, may perhaps be justly compared 
to the fall of the flower-leaves of a plant, which inclose 
the seed-vessel until the seed is formed and matured. 
Now that we have followed thus far this curious process 
of political vegetation, it may be interesting to look back, 
and to trace from its original the seminal principle of civic 
freedom, which was in this manner gradually disclosed. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that the republican con- 
stitutions of the municipal communities of the ancient 
empire had been revived by Majorian within the last 
twenty years of its existence 36 , as if before its dissolution 
preparation were then made for the resuscitation of this 
organic principle of its original frame. The object of 
its restoration appears to have been an improved collec- 
tion of the tributes, which had been before intrusted to 
extraordinary commissions ; but the effect must have 
been to preserve and to transmit to other ages the insti- 
tutions of liberty. Long indeed did the principle of 
freedom lie dormant and inactive, overwhelmed by the 
successive violences, to which the towns of Italy were 
subjected, in consequence of the memorable suppression 
of the western empire ; but at length it was once again 
brought into action, and it is a fact particularly deserv- 
ing observation, that the first revival of this germ of 
freedom was the work of the concluding part of that 
series of barbarian depredation, by which it had seemed 
to be crushed in irrecoverable ruin. 

88 Decline and Fall, &c,, voL iii. p- 4 ¥- 
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When the two successive establishments of the Goth* 
and Lombards had prepared the Italian peninsula for the 
arrangements, of which it afterwards became the scene, 
other barbarians, more rude and fierce in their habits, 
attacked the rising governments, and waged against 
them, during the half of a century 37 , a war of predatory 
hostility from both extremities of Italy. The wild tribes 
of Hungary spread their barbarous warfare chiefly from 
that northern district, by which Italy communicated with 
their country 38 ; and in the south more especially was 
the peninsula devastated by trijoes of Saracens, who, 
being far inferior in civilisation to others of the same 
people 39 , were not unsuitable associates of the Hunga- 
rian ravagers. Both classes of these invaders were com- 
posed of a light and irregular cavalry, incapable of mak- 
ing an effectual assault upon a town protected by a wall. 
The necessary influence of such a warfare was to cause the 
restoration of the walls of the Italian towns 40 , which had 
been destroyed by the Lombards in their dislike of such 
residences ; and the restoration of the walls was as ne- 
cessarily productive of a consciousness of strength and im- 
portance, which disposed them to aspire to independence. 

The history of modern Italy exhibits a very remark- 
able succession of republican governments, as if, except 
in peculiarly favourable circumstances, that species of 
polity were incapable of a long-continued duration, and 
it were necessary to provide a series of such governments, 
that the influence of popular combinations might be 
transmitted from one part of it to another. Three dis- 

The Hungarians first entered Italy lying northward from the Caspian Sea. — 
ill the year 900, and for the last time in Tableau des Revol. de l’Europe, tome i. 
the year 947. The Saracens had entered pp. 87-89. 

Italy first about the year 833, and were 89 These Saracens were a military co- 
finally reduced only by the Normans, lony of the Moors of Africa, and bore no 
who established themselves in the south- resemblance to the civilised subjects of 
ern provinces in the year 1017. the caliphs. — Hist, des R6pubL I tab, tom. 

m They invaded Italy from Pannonia, i. p. 39. 
having originally issued fr|m the country * Ibid., et p. 882. 
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tinfet Sets bf republics, flourishing in successive periods, 
are accordingly observable, those of the southern pro- 
vinces, those of Lombardy, and those of Tuscany, the 
last of which especially furnished those active principles 
of social improvement, which seem to have been the 
object of the entire succession. 

While Lombardy and Tuscany were subject to the 
dominion of the western emperors, or of the kings of 
Italy, the cities of the southern provinces were placed in 
the same favourable situation for vindicating their liber- 
ties, which was afterwards the fortune of those of the 
northern, and they availed themselves of the advantage. 
As the dominion of the Lombards had not been extended 
in the south beyond the duchy of Benevento, the more 
southern provinces remaining subject to the declining 
government of Constantinople, Naples, Gaeta, and 
Amalfi were situated on the confine of the two domi- 
nions, and at the same time abandoned in a great degree 
to their own exertions for their protection. The Grecian 
emperor, unable to provide for their security by his own 
power, found it necessary to relax his pretensions 41 , and 
to suffer their municipal institutions, which had never 
been entirely abrogated, to resume their authority. The 
spirit of independence, thus originally excited, was 
brought into action in the controversy about the worship 
of images, which, as it gave a beginning to the inde- 
pendence of the papacy, was also the occasion of the 
first efforts of resistance in those communities to the 
government of Constantinople 42 . They continued to ad- 
niit the duke, who was sent from that court, but, as it had 
been necessary to tolerate among them the favourite 
superstition, the republican spirit was encouraged and 
confirmed- 

, • , , * ! 

41 Hist, lies K£paibl. Itttl., tome i. p. 224, ^IfokL, pp. 231, 282, < 
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An avowed independence was first assumed, by, tjiq 
people of Amalfi 43 . This city, which had been a depen- 
dency of Naples, was reduced by the Lombards of Bene- 
vento, and, having in the year 839 availed itself of a 
favourable opportunity for throwing off that subjection, 
became from this time a free community, and manifested 
the influence of liberty in an extraordinary and memo- 
rable activity. This, which may be considered as the 
progenitor of the republics of modern Italy, has generally 
obtained the credit of bequeathing to the rest of Europe 
three important legacies, the invention of the mariner’s 
compass 44 , which opened the 'n’avigation of the ocean, 
the discovery of the lost Pandects of Justinian 45 , which 


48 Hist, des Republ. Italienues, p. 248- 

251. 

44 The attractive power of the magnet 
waB known to the ancients. Its polarity 
is believed to have been discovered in the 
twelfth century, though said to have been 
mentioned by Aristotle in a treatise con- 
cerning stones, which is no longer extant, 
and perhaps never existed. The inven- 
tion of the mariner’s compass has been 
attributed to the Chinese, from whom 
Marco Paulo, the Venetian traveller, is 
supposed to have brought it to Europe in 
the year 12G0. This opinion however 
has been justly rejected, on account of the 
extreme imperfection of the Chinese na- 
vigation in that early period, Sumatra 
and islands near to China not having 
been discovered. It appears indeed to 
have been mentioned, under the name 
marinicre , by Guyot de Provins, iu a 
French poem, towards the middle of the 
twelfth century. The cardinal Jacques 
de Vitry, who lived towards the year 
1200, has spoken expressly of the mag- 
netic needle in his history of Jerusalem. 
Brunetto Latini, a Florentine, in a French 
work named 'Jresor, has described the 
compass as used in France in his time, 
or before the year 1294, in which he died. 
These authorities refer the compass, how- 
ever imperfect iu its construction, to the 
time of the earlier voyagers of the cru- 
saders, which followed closely after the 
discovery of the polarity of the magnet. 
The chronicle of France accordingly inti- 
mates the lute of the compass, under the 


name marinette , towards the time of the 
first of these expeditions undertaken by 
Lewis IX. ; and Hugues de Bercy, a con- 
temporary of that prince, speaks of it as 
an instrument then well known in that 
country. For these reasons the credit of 
the invention must be denied to Flavin 
de Meld, or Flavio Gioia, a Neapolitan, 
who is commonly said to have constructed 
the first compass about the year 1302, on 
account of which the province of Prinei* 
pato, in which he was born, bears one of 
these instruments for its arms. It ap- 
pears probable that the citizen of Amalfi 
only invented a method of suspending the 
compass, so that it should preserve a ho- 
rizontal position, instead of setting the 
needle to float in water, which was the 
contrivance of the French marinicre. The 
Jltur-de-li/s of the compass confirms the 
French original of this most important 
instrument. — Encyclop., art. Bousso/e. 
Dissert, sur l’Origine de la Bonssole, par 
M. Dom-Alb. Aguni. Paris, 1805. 
Chambers’s Diet., art. Compart* 

45 Amalfi was taken bv the Pisans in 
the year 1135, and the lamous copy of 
the Pandects is said to have been found 
there on this occasion. The story how- 
ever has been questioned both by Murft- 
tori and by Tiraboschi. It was first men- 
tioned more than a century and a half 
after the capture of Amalfi, the earlier 
chronicles, both of the Pisans and tfeb 
countries adjacent to Amalfi, which speak 
of the pillaging of that city, being silent 
in regard to a prize, which should have 
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revived the knowledge of jurisprudence, and a code of 
maritime regulations 46 , which was the beginning of the 
ordinances of the extended and complicated system of 
modem commerce. The last however is the only one 
now generally admitted by historians, for it is certain 
that the people of Amalfi can only have improved the 
mariner’s compass, and rendered it more commodious, 
and the story of the discovery of the Pandects rests on 
very questionable authority.. 

History has recorded but few particulars of these early 
republics of southern It^ly, for they existed in a period 
of barbarism and confusion, which has allowed scarcely 
more to reach our knowledge 47 , than an indistinct memo- 
rial of their population, their commerce, and their opu- 
lence. After a lapse of three ages they were attacked 
by the Normans, who erased their names from the list 
of nations 48 , and we find them now but in the obsolete 
records of obscure and almost forgotten times ; where 
notwithstanding they must be for ever interesting, as 
they fill up the genealogy of freedom. 

The spirit of independence, which had manifested 
itself in the commercial activity of the republics of Cam- 
pania, was communicated by the combined influences of 
commerce and example to the cities of northern Italy, 
among which accordingly Pisa 49 and Genoa were the 


excited considerable interest. It is un- 
disputed that the Pisans have during 
many ages possessed the most ancient 
Copy now existing. In France however 
Ives de Chartres, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, has spoken of 
a copy of that work ; and Muratori has 
shown, that the work existed in Italy in 
the eighth, before which time that coun- 
try had suffered its chief depredations. — 
Hist. Litt. d’ Italic, par Ginguene, tome 
i. p. 154— -157. Paris, 1811. 

46 These laws acquired the same au- 
thority in the Mediterranean, which had 
been anciently possessed there by those 
of Rhodes, and which two ages after- 
wards was allowed on the ocean to those 


of Oleron. — Hist, des Repub. Ital., tome 
i. p. 251. 

* Ibid. 

48 Amalfi was reduced by Roger, the 
first king of Sicily, immediately after he 
had been crowned in the year 1130; 
Capua in the year 1137 ; and Naples in 
the following year. While Amalfi was 
sinking under the increasing power of 
the Normans, some of the citizens laid 
in Palestine the foundation of the order 
of Malta, which afterwards inherited its 
maritime power, and became the deposi- 
tory of the chivalrous spirit of Europe. 
—Ibid., p.293-307. 

49 Venice was never subject to that 

empire. a 
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first, which shook off the yoke of the western empire. 
Commerce had already given importance to these two 
cities, and Pisa, which was not, like Genoa, separated by 
a wild tract of mountains from the adjacent country, 
appears to have attained to considerable power so early 
as 80 in the year 871, whereas the latter became adequate 
to its own protection only at the conclusion of the tenth 
century 61 . About the latter time these two trading 
cities began to assert their independence. Pisa 62 suc- 
ceeded to the empire of the sea, which Amalfi and 
Naples had lost, and, favoured by the advantages of its 
internal communication with tlfe'rich plain of the Arno, 
long maintained a superiority over its more northern 
rival, to which however it was at last compelled to yield 83 . 
The struggle between these two republics was the dis- 
cipline, by which Genoa was formed to be an antagonist 
worthy of the great republic of the Adriatic, with which 
it afterwards contested the prize of maritime supremacy. 

Pisa and Genoa, which caught from the republics of 
Campania the example of independence, were respect- 
ively connected with the two great provinces of northern 
Italy, Tuscany and Lombardy ; but they flourished in a 
contrary order, Pisa having at first maintained a supe- 
riority over Genoa, but T uscany having, on the contrary, 
been later than Lombardy in attaining to liberty. Pisa 
appears to have been raised to an earlier eminence by 
her easier communication with a fertile country, Genoa 
to have ultimately triumphed in the struggle of rivalry 
by the advantage of local security, and the necessity of 
commercial exertion even for procuring the means of 
subsistence. The Genoese, pressed closely on the one 

M In that year the prince of Salerno, been Pisans. — Hist, des R6publ, Ital., 
when besieged by the Saracens, intrusted tome i. p. 338, note, 
the defence of a part of the walls of that fil Ibid., p. 343. 
city to a body of two thousand Tuscans, Ibid., p. 29G. 

who were then in it. These must have 5a Ibid., p. 357. 
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side by a rugged tract of barren mountains M , and bor- 
dered on the other by a sea destitute of fish, possessed 
as the sole foundation of their power a secure and 
capacious harbour. 

As the liberty of southern Italy had been generated 
amidst the mutual opposition of the Lombards of Bene- 
vento and the Greek empire, and afterwards of the two 
empires, so was the liberty of the north favoured by 
that other contention of the western empire and the 
papacy. The latter, as it was maintained with much 
more vigorous exertions, was fitted to excite a more 
energetic spirit of freedom. 

When the imperial dignity was connected with the 
government of France, the cities of northern Italy were 
not prepared for any effort of independence, and, when 
it was enjoyed by Italian princes, it pressed upon the 
cities with too near an authority ; but, when it became 
attached to the crown of Germany, the cities had ac- 
quired importance, and the government was remote, so 
that both circumstances then concurred to give a begin- 
ning to liberty. We accordingly find, that the reign of 
the first of the German emperors was distinguished by 
concessions, which laid the foundation of the republican 
constitutions of northern Italy. Otho I., who had been 
advanced to the imperial dignity in the year 962 55 , was 
sensible that the stability of his Italian dominion could 
be secured only by placing it on a basis of freedom, and, 
therefore, encouraged the citizens of every city to form 
for themselves a municipal government, by which they 
should control the power of their count. The counts, 
who were often also bishops, were almost all Italians. 
The emperor, therefore, could place little dependence on 
their attachment, and it was obviously his policy to 

54 Hist, des Republ. Ital., p. 342. M p, Q4 } etc. 
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create among the citizens a new power, by winch 
they might be restrained. He did not, indeed, trust 
entirely to this policy, for he committed the most im- 
portant fiefs to Germans, or at least to Italians, who had 
given him proofs of their fidelity ; but the removal of 
the ancient feudatories necessarily shook the authority 
of the government, and enabled the cities to maintain 
the struggle of their independence with greater advan- 
tage. 

So long as the family of Otho possessed the thrones of 
Germany and the empire, the cities of Italy manifested 
no disposition to assert a more complete enfranchisement. 
Twenty-five of the forty years, during which that dynasty 
possessed the imperial dignity, being passed 56 by those 
princes without the limits of Italy, the states of that 
country unavoidably assumed the regulation of their 
own concerns, and the cities began practically to enjoy 
a municipal independence, with which they were con- 
tented. In the year 1002, the extinction of that family 
gave occasion to a civil war, in which they found an 
opportunity of making trial of their strength, and ascer- 
taining that they did not stand in need of a foreign 
protector. The succession of another dynasty on the 
thrones of Germany and the empire accordingly pre- 
sented the sovereign, not as the protector, but as the 
adversary of the liberty of the cities. The Italians, 
considering themselves as discharged from their con- 
nexion with the German monarchy by the extinction of 
the family of the Othos, chose Ardoino marquess of 
Ivree to be king of Lombardy ; and the new dynasty of 
Germany, regarding this defection as a rebellion, resolved 
to chastise the revolters, who were accordingly con- 


M Hist, des RSpubl, Ital., tome ii. p, 102, etc. 
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strained to employ against them the force, which liberty 
had supplied. 

Here began the general struggle of the cities of north- 
ern Italy. Pisa and Genoa had been free from the 
conclusion of the tenth century, and Venice had never 
been subject to the western empire, and from the earliest 
period of its existence had enjoyed a real independence 
of that of the east, though some appearance of subor- 
dination continued to be exhibited 57 to the year 1123; 
but in the other cities of northern Italy the effort to 
assert their independence only began at the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century. In that century, however, 
as in the preceding 58 , the north of Italy had scarcely 
an historian ; and we are forced to content ourselves 
with knowing, that in the twelfth century the cities of 
that country were in possession of freedom. This free- 
dom was not indeed, even then, formally maintained, for 
at the peace of Constance, concluded but seventeen years 
before the termination of that century, the emperor was 
acknowledged as the head of the confederation, by which 
he had been reduced to conditions ; but the Lombard 
republics 59 may be considered as legally recognised by 
that treaty, though in subordination to the paramount 
authority of the empire. 

To the Tuscan cities the scheme of independence was 
first suggested in the year 1197 60 by the Roman pontiff 
on occasion of the death of the emperor Henry VI., who 
had aggrieved them by some extraordinary exactions. 
The pontiff could not then venture to assert the claims 

The multiplied relations of the Vene- deference, which they had been accus- 
tians with the crusaders gave occasion to tomed to observe. — Hist, des R6p. Ital., 
misunderstandings between them and the tome i. p. 363. Abr6ge Chron., tome iv. 
Greeks; and hence, though they had p. 1102. 

hitherto left it undecided, whether they M Hist, des Rep. Ital., tome i. p. 379. 
were the allies or the vassals of the Greek w Ibid., tome ii. p. 246. 

empire, they in this year renounced the 00 Ibid., p. 313, etc. 
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•which he derived from the countess Matilda, but con- 
tented himself with strengthening the Guelf or papal 
party, by declaring himself the protector of the liberty 
of Tuscany. 

The republics of Lombardy, long before they attained 
to independence, had begun to manifest the vices of 
their popular constitution. During the troubles of the 
reign of Henry IV . 61 they had silently established their 
municipal government, and in the very beginning of the 
reign of his successor, or almost eighty years before the 
peace of Constance, it became apparent, that they were 
not less influenced than princes by the love of con- 
quest. To these wars succeeded others between the 
cities and the nobles, by which the former speedily 
became subject to masters. The marquisate of Trevisa 63 , 
afterwards one of the continental states of the Venetian 
territory, was the source from which the usurpation of 
chieftains began to spread itself over the liberty of the 
north of Italy. In Trevisa alone of all the northern 
districts were the hills interspersed among the cities, so 
that the nobles, who posted themselves on them, were 
everywhere present to overawe and control the freedom 
of the citizens, whereas in other districts the nobles, 
remote from the cities, contented themselves with main- 
taining the independence of their little principalities. 
The citizens, however, by degrees were induced to 
resign their freedom throughout almost all Lombardy to 
various chieftains, soon after the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Two causes appear to have co-operated to 
change the form of government in the cities of Lom- 
bardy, the violence of domestic feuds, and the change of 
military discipline. Such was the violence of the pas- 
sions of the people M , that the administration of criminal 
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justice was considered as almost the only object of 
government, especially as the multiplicity of distinct 
communities greatly facilitated the escape of criminals . 1 
On this account extraordinary powers were vested in 
the magistrates, and the path of ambition was opened 
to their view. The general violence was inflamed at 
once by the contention of the Guelfs and Ghibelins, and 
by the feud between the nobles and the plebeians. In 
this latter strife, as the nobles were united by the nume- 
rous and widely extended connexions of considerable 
families, the plebeians . 65 fought in voluntary associations 
that political strength, which they could not derive from 
domestic alliances, and thus gave a beginning to those 
political clubs, which have performed no unimportant 
part in our own government, and have exercised a 
momentous influence on the revolution of France. The 
change of military discipline consisted in the introduction 
of the use of armour of greater weight. When the nobles 
had inured themselves to support this extraordinary 
burthen 66 , while the citizens were daily addicting them- 
selves more and more to the very different practices of 
commerce and manufacture, the whole military force was 
at once transferred to the former. The citizens accord- 
ingly, being unable to protect themselves 61 , began about 
the middle of the thirteenth century to hire for their 
defence bodies of military adventurers, probably composed 
at first of emigrants and exiles ; and it was an unavoid- 


65 Gilds or dubs existed among the 
Anglo-Saxons ; but they seem to have 
been friendly associations for mutual 
assistance in regard to various pecuniary 
exigencies, combined with much convivi- 
ality. — Turner’s History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. iv. ch. 10. London, 1799— 
1805. The modern British clubs have 
united the political with the social cha- 
racter. 

66 In the fifteenth century it had be- 
come so great, that a horseman, when he 


had been overthrown, was unable to rise 
again. — Hist, des R6publ. Ital., tome iii. 

p. 206. 

67 Ibid., pp. 269-271. The practice 
prevailed among the republics of ancient 
Greece, as among these of modern Italy ; 
but the condoltieri of ancient Greece do 
not appear to have discovered the policy, 
which among the more commercial 
Italians, at length rendered battles little 
more than the play of children, 

/ 
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able consequence, that republics of traders, estranged 
from all the habits of a military life, should soon, be 
mastered by the leaders, to whom they had committed 
the dangerous charge of their protection. The violence 
of party took from the people the jealousy of freedom, 
and the military revolution took from them the power, 
by which it might be maintained. 

The pre-eminence, which Milan possessed among the 
cities of Lombardy, was in Tuscany enjoyed by Florence, 
which, however, far better merited the distinction by the 
memorable services rendered to policy, literature, and 
art. In the latter the spirit of democracy was indulged 
to the utmost excess, since not only, as in other cities 6 *, 
the nobles were excluded from the capacity of discharg- 
ing civil offices, but they were even in some degree put 
out of the protection of the laws ; and in the same spirit 
even annual elections of the executive council were con- 
sidered as returning at much too distant intervals, and 
six times in every year its twelve members were sup- 
plied by election. Such a system was eminently fitted 
to bring into activity all the powers of every individual, 
for every mind must have been perpetually exercised about 
its ever recurring competitions, and every citizen must 
have felt, that as he possessed the power of frequently 
influencing the public measures, almost every one might 
expect at some time to be personally concerned in the 
government. This extreme democracy 69 is ascribed to 
the nature of the territory, which, though not moun- 
tainous, was hilly, and, therefore, did not allow the same 
facility to the operations of the cavalry of the nobles, as 


** By the Ordinamenti della Giustizia , 
established in the year 1 292, thirty-seven 
of the noblest families of Florence 
were excluded for ever from the chief 
magistracy, and common report was 
declared to be a sufficient woof of any 


crime against any individual of the num- 
ber ; and the magistracy was empowered 
to add to this list any other family, which 
should imitate their conduct. — Hist, dea 
R6publ. Ital., tome iv. pp. 65, 66. 

* 9 Ibid., tome iii. pp. 285, 286. 
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the plains of Lombardy. Though however Dante, who 
had suffered by exile 70 , has described Florence as a city, 
in which what had been determined in October, subsisted 
with considerable difficulty until the middle of Novem- 
ber, the external policy of the state appears to have been 
maintained with an extraordinary degree of steadiness 
and consistency. This was the result of its political 
situation, which rendered the support of the Guelf party 
necessary to its independence. 

Florence first attracts the attention of the student of 
modern history in the ye^r 1215 n , when a feud, casually 
excited by a dissension of a merely domestic nature 72 , 
was begun, which continued to rage during thirty-three 
years. The expulsion and restoration of an entire fac- 
tion in the issue of this contention, compelled the repub- 
lic to assume the principal concern in the wars of Italy. 
In the year 1250, the government assumed a popular 
form. Amidst the tumult of sedition a constitution was 
framed 73 , which gave to the people a consciousness of 
strength : they immediately sought to draw all Tuscany 
into the party of the Guelfs, to which themselves were 
attached ; and during ten years, one of which was dis- 
tinguished by the name of the year of victories, they 
performed the most splendid achievements. In the year 
1282 74 , the government received the form, which it bore 
to the ruin of the republic. 

70 II Purgatorio, canto vi« 

51 Hist, des Republ. Ital., tome ii. p. 

341. 

75 A young man, of a family attached 
to the Guelts, had engaged to marry a 
young woman of a family connected with 
the Ghibelins, but by the artifice of the 
mother of another young woman, was in- 
duced to violate this engagement, and 
marry the daughter. — Ibid., p. 345-347; 
tome iii. pp. 174, 175. 

73 Ibid., p. 178, &c. 

74 Ibid., tome iv. pp. 53~55* The go* 


vernment bad been intrusted to fourteen 
persons, of whom eight were Guelfs, and 
six Ghibelins ; but it being peiceived 
that this council was too numerous for 
unanimity, and that, by its very composi- 
tion, it was subject to the agitations of 
party, and the people also being offended 
by the admission of gentlemen into it, a 
new council of six was formed exclusively 
of citizens, obliged to lodge and eat toge- 
ther, during the two months of their pre- 
sidency, and not permitted to absent 
themselves from the palace* 
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The latter part of the thirteenth century has been 
characterized as the heroic age of modern Italy 75 . 
Dante, who was born in the year 1265, placed in the 
year 1300 his supposed descent to the infernal regions, 
and has described himself as encountering there the 
generation preceding his own, as the objects of his com- 
mendation, or his blame. This then is the period, which* 
has been consecrated by the genius of the great poet of 
Italy. The student of history must therefore feel that, 
in approaching it, he is going to tread no ordinary 
ground, and, dazzled by the splendours of poetry, he is 
disposed to attribute to it an importance, which it does 
not possess. The thirteenth century however, though 
ennobled by the genius of the poet, was not the age, 
in which Florence rendered its distinguished services to 
modern Europe, for it was but in the middle of that cen- 
tury, that this republic commenced its career of activity. 
Yet, even within the period now considered, a political 
combination appears to have been devised by the Flo- 
rentines, which has exercised an important influence in 
modern states. As a jealousy of the nobles was a funda- 
mental principle of their popular constitution, and the 
inferior orders were composed of persons engaged in 
various occupations of commerce and manufacture, it 
was an obvious policy to unite into associations, invested 
with political privileges, the several descriptions of the 
citizens' 6 , and accordingly in the year 1266 seven corpo- 

75 Hist, des Rt*publ. Ital., tome ii. p. 2. butchers; 3. shoemakers; 4. ma- 
248. sons and carpenters ; and, 5. farriers and 

78 Twelve corporations were thus form- locksmiths. — Ibid., tome iii. p. 374. The 
ed; but the right of having consuls, Anglo-Saxons had gilds constituted for 
captains, and a standard, was at first managing concerns of commerce; but 
confined to the seven denominated the these, like the others mentioned in note 
greater , which were, 1. the lawyers; 65, appear to have been associations of 

2. merchants, trading in foreign cloths ; individuals for their mutual accoramoda- 

3. bankers ; 4. manufacturers of wool ; tion, without any political character or 
5. physicians; 6. manufacturers of silk ; privileges. — Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and mercers ; and, 7. furriers. The vol. iv. ch. 10, 

inferior arts those of 1* retailers of cloths ; 
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rations jvere, formed, each of which had its own civil and 
military otfijcers, . Mercantile corporations therefore, with 
all the^r, various rights and authorities, even to the do- 
minion, of . the vast empire of India, may trace their 
formation to the industry and liberty of the Florentine 
republic. Milan, in the same spirit of opposition to the 
' nobles, originated popular clubs ; but Florence, much 
more engaged in commercial industry, gave being to the 
more regular organization of societies of traders and ar- 
tisans. 

The Italian republics may be thought to possess a 
just claim to the merit bf having originated that great 
improvement of modern government, the introduction of 
representatives elected by the people, and acting in their 
place. But the representative policy of modem states 
appears to belong rather to the Gothic or German, than 
to the Italian system. The mode of election belonging 
to the former was more popular than in the republics of 
Italy, in all which it was intrusted either to the magis- 
trates ' 7 , to a small number of electors chosen for the 
purpose, or even to the decision of lots, it being in truth 
among the latter a contrivance rather for the distribution 
of power among various claimants, than for the repre- 
sentation of various portions of the people. The Italian 
republics indeed were not exercised in the business of 
legislation 78 , and their constitutions accordingly present 
no valuable examples of deliberative assemblies. From 
the jurisprudence of the ancient empire, the Italians had 
contracted habits of submission to legal authority ; the 
consideration of law was therefore abandoned to profes- 
sional lawyers, instead of being submitted to deliberative 
assemblies ; and the due exercise of the judicial power 
was the chief object proposed in the constitution of their 


” Hitt, 4 m B6pubL ItaL, tome iiL pp, 291, 292. 


<* Ibid, tome i. p. 355. 
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governments. Distracted moreover by Ae domestic 
dissensions of their different orders, and by the' external 
contentions of the two great parties of Italy, they Were 
necessarily incapable of forming models of wise adminis- 
tration, though admirably fitted for that, which appear^ 
to have been their special destination, the strong excite* 
ment of the active principles of society. 

In this review of the Italian republics, Venice has not 
been considered, because that government was wholly 
abstracted from the interior concerns of Italy, until the 
period at this time considered % had been terminated. 
The Venetian republic possessed indeed a character 
wholly peculiar, being distinguished by an extraordinary 
stability from the agitated and transitory communities 
of the adjacent country. Formed from the wreck of the 
ancient empire of Rome, and subsisting unconquered 79 
to the great revolution of our own age, it alone has con- 
nected the present time with antiquity 80 , and thus united 
the two periods of human improvement. As it was dis- 
tinct in its character, so was it separate in its history, 
being long engrossed by foreign enterprises of commerce 
or hostility, so that it was rather an external organ, than 
an immediate member of the combinations of Italy. 

The local circumstances, which afforded an asylum to 
those, who fled from the ravages of Attila, gave being to 
Venice in the year 452 81 , and seem also to have deter- 
mined, by a slow and gradual operation, the aristocratic 
constitution of government, which so much contributed 
to its stability. Though there were nobles among the 


p It was occupied by the French in the 
year 1797, when the government had 
subsisted during thirteen hundred and 
forty-five years. 

88 Hist, des R6publ. Ital., tome i. p. 
310. 

81 Some refer the commencement of 


Venice to the invasion of the Visigoths, 
in the year 421. Sagorninus, the most 
ancient historian of Venice, refers it to 
the invasion of the Lombards in the year 
568. — Tableau des R6vol. de 1’ Europe, 
tome i. p. 242, note 1. Both, probably, 
contributed* 
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Venetians 8 *, they could not, as in the other states, assume 
at once an offensive superiority, because, amidst the 
lagunes, there was not room for the cavalry, by which 
alone their superiority was maintained over the inhabi- 
tants of towns. The original nobles of the Venetian 
6tate were therefore moderate and cautious through a 
consciousness of weakness ; the original government was 
accordingly permitted to assume a form of even a demo- 
cratic equality without opposition from the nobility ; and 
when the external dangers of the state had created a 
necessity of conjoining with the democracy the controlling 
power of a duke, or tloge, it was not difficult for the 
nobles, by slow and imperceptible advances, to substi- 
tute their own authority for the incongruous combination. 
A doge was constituted in the year 097 83 , when the 
state was at once harassed by internal dissension, and 
pressed from without by the Slavians of Dalmatia, and by 
the Lombards. The limitations of the power of the doge 
were begun in the year 1032 8i , when two counsellors 
were appointed for this purpose. In the year 1172, a 
council of four hundred and eighty citizens, annually 
elected, was constituted : this body soon usurped the 
nomination of those electors, by whom it was to be re- 
newed, all other nominations having been referred to it ; 
and at length in the year 1315, the elections were abro- 
gated by a formal decree, which closed the council 
against all new families. To this aristocracy, or oli- 
garchy, the people appear to have been reconciled by the 
strictly impartial administration of justice, in which re- 
spect it was especially important, that the chancellor 


m Hist, des R6publ. ltd., tome iii. 
pp. 286-294. 

® Ibid., p. 323. The annual ceremony 
of espousing the Adriatic was introduced 
in the year 1167, when the Roman pon- 
tiff. Alexander III., who had taken re- 


fuge in Venice, added to his spiritual be- 
nedictions a grant of the dominion of 
that sea, which he gave to the doge ac a 
spouse.— PfefTel, tome i. p. 302. 

84 Ilist. des K6publ. ltd., tome iii* p. 
2ft7. etc. 
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was always selected from the commons. The govern- 
ment of Venice thus began with democracy, and pro- 
ceeded through a mixture of monarchy to an aristocracy, 
while the other governments of Italy began with an ill- 
combined union of aristocracy and democracy, and there- 
fore naturally ended in monarchy. 

The Venetians, considering themselves as Romans 85 , 
shrunk from all communication with the invaders of 
Italy, and continued, even to the year 1123, to cherish a 
connexion with the surviving empire of the east. They 
were accordingly estranged from tjie internal concerns of 
the peninsula, until they had attained to a considerable 
degree of political importance, the first struggle, in which 
they were engaged, being with the Slavians, who, in the 
reign of the emperor Justin, had established themselves 
in Dalmatia. The Slavians of that neighbouring terri- 
tory, having adopted the maritime and piratical habits 
of the ancient Illyrians, grievously molested the com- 
merce of the Venetians. The latter however, though 
they had fled by land, had learned to encounter danger 
on the sea. They boldly attacked their antagonists, and 
pursued them into their retreats ; and the final result of 
a protracted contest was that the little republic of the 
laguna became the mistress of the maritime towns of 
Istria and Dalmatia in the year 997 86 , at which time 
Pisa and Genoa were beginning to assert their inde- 
pendence. 

Very different was the tranquil history of Venice from 
the agitated and changing fortunes of its rival Genoa ; 
and the revolution 87 , which established the aristocracy of 
the former, was even effected about the same time, in 
which a contrary revolution established at Genoa the 
power of a prince. We can however discover a pecu- 

“ Hist, des R6publ. Itftl., tome i. pp. 

325, 326. 

\ 


* Ibid., pp. 333—337, 338. 
*1 Ibid., p. 329. 
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iiflrity of function, which separates the case of the for- 
mer from all analogy to that of the latter government. 
Genoa appears to have been but a subordinate and occa- 
sional instrument, first for exciting and disciplining the 
emulation of Venice, as it had itself been excited and 
disciplined by the rivalry of Pisa, and then for transfer- 
ring the industry of Italy to some of the more western 
countries of Europe by the very agitations, by which its 
own power was exhausted and ruined. Venice, on the 
contrary, situated in the centre of the principal countries 
of the continent, was .permanently, and to an important 
degree, instrumental to the general system, though its 
importance was diminished in later ages, as that system 
became more extended, and furnished with new and 
different organs. 

For the completion, as it seems, of the republican 
system of Italy, the papacy was withdrawn from that 
country, and established in France during a very long 
period. But before this important removal was effected, 
the ecclesiastical dominion of the papacy had been com- 
pleted, Innocent III., who was elected to the papal 
throne in the year 1198, having perfected the labours of 
Gregory VII. This pontiff first formally ordained, that 
the doctrine of transubstantiation should be maintained 
by the church 88 ; he first established the tremendous tri- 
bunal of the inquisition 89 ; and the mendicant orders of 


88 In the second council of Lateran, 
cdttvened in the year 1215. 

89 In the year 1204, when the nume- 
rous sects of separatists from the church 
of Rome had caused alarm, legates ex- 
traordinary were despatched by Inno- 
cent III., into the southern provinces of 
France, where these sects chiefly pre- 
vailed, with full authority to extirpate 
heresy, even by capital punishifient. The 
regular tribunal was established there in 
the year 1233, by Gregory IX., who com- 
mitted it to the care of theDominican friars. 
The inquisition appears to have been sup- 


pressed in France, when it had suppressed 
the heresies, on account of which it had 
been introduced. It was introduced into 
Germany about the year 1231, but the 
violence of the inquisitor excited such 
indignation, that after three years it was 
abolished, and could never be restored. — 
Schmidt, tome iv. p. 263 — 265. In Italy, 
the seat of the papacy, it naturally re- 
ceived an establishment, though even 
there it was successfully resisted by the 
Neapolitans, alarmed at ihe cruelty with 
which it was administered in Spain, and 
by the Venetians was admitted only on 
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the friars ®°, then newly constituted, were taken tinder 
his protection, as a description of forces best suited >to 
the exigency of the time. The darkness of barbarism 
had then begun to be a little dissipated by the returning 
rays of civilization, and the moral feelings of men be- 
gan to be offended by the enormity of ecclesiastical 
abuses. It was therefore necessary to employ some effi- 
cacious measures for repelling the aggressions, with 
which the papacy was menaced, and the measures of 
Innocent were well adapted to the crisis. To resist the 
alarming progress of reason, thos,e who adhered to the 
church, were bound in the spell of a doctrine, which 
sets reason at defiance ; the adversaries of the church 
were at the same time subjected to a jurisdiction, which 
disregarded all rules of justice ; and a host of mendicants 
was encouraged to oppose its spurious self-denial to the 
simple austerity of the separatists. The interior autho- 
rity of the clergy was at the same time effectually main- 
tained by the first ordinance enjoining auricular confes- 
sion as a positive duty 91 . The Roman satirist 92 had long 
before perceived the use, which might be made of such 
a curiosity ; and the papacy, from the time of Innocent 
III., has enjoyed all its advantage. 


the condition, that its proceedings should 
he subjected to the cognisance of lay 
commissioners. — Giannone, lib. xxxii. 
cap. 5. Hist, de Rlpubl. de Venise, tome 
iii. p. 249, See. Paris, 1758. Spain was 
its peculiar country, the animosity enter- 
tained against the conquered Moors, hav- 
ing there given to it peculiar activity and 
violence. In that country accordingly, 


an auto-da-fr was perpetrated so lately, 
as in the year 1783. — Townsend’s Jour- 
ney through Spain, vol. ii. p. 91. Duhl. 
1792. 

90 Mosheim, cent, xiii., part ii. ch. 3. 

81 Ibid. 

82 Scire volunt secreta doraus atque 
inde timeri. — Juv., sat. iii, 113. 
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CHAPTER X, 

Of the history of Southern Italy and Sicily, from the commencement 
of the kingdom of the Lombards , in the year 570, to the death of 
Charles IL of Naples, in the year 1308. 

Lombardy conquered by' the French in the year 774. Sicily invaded by the Saracens, 
827. Southern Italy invaded by them, 833. Duchy of Benevento dismembered, 
851. Normans established in Italy, 1029. Connexion formed with them by the 
see of Rome, 1053. Sicily conquered by the Normans, and the Greeks expelled 
from Italy, 1090. Norman djpnas^e of the two Sicilies begun, 1130. Southern 
republics suppressed, 1138. German dynasty begun, 1194. Innocent III. pope, 
1198. The kingdom transferred to a French prince, 1266. Sicilian Vespers, and 
the kingdom divided into two, that of Naples remaining to the French prince, and 
that of Sicily being possessed by a prince of Spain, 1282. 

A verv superficial acquaintance with modern history is 
sufficient to inform us, that these countries have ever 
been of very subordinate importance, and we are there- 
fore but slightly tempted to inquire into the transactions, 
of which they have been the theatre. This very consi- 
deration however, in the philosophical view of the go- 
vernments of Europe here proposed, renders the political 
changes of such countries deserving of examination, in- 
asmuch as these changes, not possessing a primary im- 
portance, may be found to be more simply relative to 
other parts of a general system. The very inferiority of 
the subject of our inquiry may thus constitute it one of 
those links of the political system, which afford the best 
specimens of the theory of historical combination. 

Though the territories now under consideration have 
in modern history been much connected, they are very 
dissimilar, one portion being continental, and the other 
an island of considerable magnitude. Of Sicily it was 
prophetically remarked by the king of Epirus 1 , that it was 


* Plutarch, Life of Pyrrhus. 
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a fit field of contention for the earlier struggles of Rome 
and Carthage. In modern times its insular character 
seems to have exercised yet more appropriate functions. 
Sufficiently spacious for containing a considerable so- 
ciety 3 , but not large enough to entitle it to claim a perma- 
nent place to itself among the kingdoms of Europe, this 
island has served in various periods to shelter the powers, 
which acted from time to time upon the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Italy. During two centuries and a half it was 
the stronghold of the Saracens, from which their incursions 
were extended over the adjacent peninsula ; in this island 
was formed by Roger the Norman a monarchy, which 
was afterwards enlarged into the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies 3 ; here too was first established by Peter of Ara- 
gon a Spanish sovereignty, which was likewise spread 
over the same continental provinces ; and here at length, 
in the revolutionary war now happily concluded, was 
protected for a period of returning tranquillity the exiled 
royalty of Naples. The continental provinces on the 
other hand, though of more ample dimensions 4 , and 
therefore naturally becoming the seat of any common 
government, were exposed to the adjacent provinces of 
central Italy by the entire want of a protecting frontier, 
and were thus of necessity involved in the political rela- 
tions of the remainder of the peninsula. 

The commencement of the kingdom of the Lombards, 
in the year 570, was the epoch of the division of the 
northern and southern provinces of Italy, with the latter 
part of which division Sicily was connected. The whole 
of these countries had been possessed by the Goths ; 

“Sicily extends about 170 British pears to have been on that account applied 
miles in length, and 70 in breadth. — Pin- also to the continental provinces, 
kerton’s Mod. Geo., vol. i. p. 638. 4 The continental provinces exceed 300 

8 The kingdom having been founded British miles in length, and extend 100 
by Roger, who first established himself iu breadth.— Pinkerton, ubi supra, 
in the island; the name of the island ap- 
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and, when Narses, the general of the Grecian emperor 
Justinian, had overpowered that people, they were all 
alike subjected to the Greek empire ; but the Lombards 
having been unable to complete their reduction, the 
maritime cities of the southern provinces, together with 
the island of Sicily, continued to be dependent on the 
court of Constantinople. 

This division of the Italian provinces has been already 
represented as having permitted the papacy to emerge 
from the subordinate situation, which it had hitherto 
occupied, being enablgd by its position between the two 
rival powers to work out its own independence. The 
duchy of Benevento indeed, which comprehended nine 
of the twelve southern provinces of the peninsula 5 , was 
possessed by Lombards, so that this people encompassed 
the residence of the pontiff. That duchy however long 
continued separate from the kingdom of the Lombards, 
and, when it was at last reduced by the Lombard mo- 
narch, it was this very combination, so alarming to the 
Roman see, which drove the pontiff to seek protection 
from the sovereigns of France, and thus to give being to 
the original and fundamental combination of the Euro- 
pean system. The duchy was, after a long resistance, 
again reduced by Charlemagne, but the conquest was 
so imperfectly effected, that it still served to cover the 
more southern provinces, which remained in a nominal 
subjection to the Greek -empire, and in the enjoyment of 
a real independence. 

From the combination thus formed with the French 
government a considerable time elapsed, in which the 
decay of that government abandoned Italy to its own in- 
ternal agitations, and the German monarchy was after- 
wards employed in preparing itself for the great encoun- 
ter with the see of Rome. In this long interval the 

6 Giannone, lib. vi. cap. i 
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southern provinces of Italy, with Sicily, were subjected 
to a foreign enemy, whose violences appear to have been 
instrumental to the progress of Italian policy and im- 
provement. 

The Saracens invaded Sicily from Africa in the year 
827, and from this island proceeded in the year 833 to 
ravage the adjacent countries of the peninsula. These 
invaders were, in the year 839 6 , established in the Nea- 
politan territory, and, in the year 851, had completed the 
conquest of the adjacent island, except a few fortresses, 
which were retained by the Greeks to the conclusion of 
the century. The influence of the violences, to which 
the Italians were exposed in this hostile vicinage, in con- 
junction with the contemporary ravages of the Huns, 
has been represented as consisting in creating a necessity 
of surrounding the cities with fortifications, which, by 
inspiring a sentiment of strength and security, disposed 
them to assert political independence. Another influence 
of their violences also operated in giving occasion to the 
dismemberment and dissolution of the great duchy of 
Benevento. The people of that duchy 7 , harassed during 
twelve years by the Saracens, were forced to solicit the 
assistance of Lewis II., who at that time possessed the 
kingdom of Italy, or of the northern provinces of the pe- 
ninsula. The interposition of this prince, however effec- 
tual in driving away the Saracens to their own settlement 
at Bari, was fatal to the integrity of the duchy. Lewis 
proceeded to exercise his power in appeasing the internal 
dissensions of the Beneventans,' and in the year 851 
divided the duchy into two parts, one of which retained 
the name of Benevento, while the other was named the 
principality of Salerno. The count of Capua soon re- 
volted against the prince of Salerno, and afterwards the 
princes of Benevento and Salerno, and the counts of 

9 des R^publ Ital.,tome i, pp. 35 , 3G. 7 Giauuoue, lib. v. intr. sez. i. 

VOL. I. Q, 
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Capua, divided their respective territories among their 
sons, all of whom struggled to establish their independ- 
ence. 

Denina, with the feeling natural to an Italian, has 
lamented the destruction of this great principality 8 , be - 
cause, if it had been preserved when the family of Charle- 
magne declined, it might have served as a rallying point 
for the people of Italy, and afforded protection to the 
southern provinces. A little consideration will however 
discover, that the actual situation of these provinces, 
though disastrous to tjiemselves, was accommodated to 
the political balance of tlie peninsula. In the weakness 
of the descendants of Charlemagne no countervailing 
power was required in the south of Italy, neither was it 
afterwards necessary, when the Italian princes were con- 
tending for the succession of the crown of Italy and the 
imperial dignity. When indeed the Italians had found 
themselves compelled to bestow these distinctions upon 
Otho I. of Germany, the power of that prince required a 
counterpoise, which was accordingly provided in the 
temporary re-establishment of the authority of the Greek 
emperor in the south of Italy, and so effectually, that 
the Greeks of Italy were strong enough to give to the 
second Otho a decisive defeat. 

The temporary restoration of the power of the Greek 
empire was the result of the jealousy entertained in 
regard to the new series of German emperors, which 
prompted those of Constantinople to make extraordinary 
exertions, in opposing their progress in Italy. When 
it had served to restrain that progress, it was speedily 
ruined by the haughtiness and negligence of the Greeks 9 , 
and room was thus made for the formation of the Norman 
monarchy. That, it should have yielded to the ascend- 
ency of the Normans, was surely advantageous to Italy, 

8 Rtvol. d’ltalie, tome ii, p. 387 , 9 Giaanone> lib. viii. cap. iii* 
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and to the general system of Europe. The degraded 
slaves of the eastern empire would have been the very 
worst materials for constituting a new government in 
western Europe, whereas the Normans brought with 
them the principles and habits of the feudal polity, which 
involved a rude kind of independence unknown to the 
Greeks, but congenial to the governments of the west. 

Though almost the whole of the time, which inter- 
vened between the first arrival of the Saracens and the 
establishment of the Normans, was a period of political 
weakness, it was by no meai^ destitute of immediate 
and present improvement. It has been already remarked 
that this was the period, in which southern Italy was 
ennobled by those earlier republics, which presented the 
example of liberty to the cities of Lombardy and Tus- 
cany. It may now be added, that the same connexions 
with the Greeks and the Saracens, from which the dis- 
tractions of this country originated, formed a twofold 
communication of principles of refinement, which gave to 
these unhappy provinces their precedency in commercial 
activity, and in intellectual cultivation. Naples, Gaeta, 
and Amalfi were in those times the only Christian states 
which had fleets in the Mediterranean 10 ; and the last of 
these cities, outstripping the others in the career of 
industry, began to possess itself of the valuable traffic 
of the east: and while Salerno 11 , having acquired from 
the Saracens the knowledge of medicine, became the 
earliest school of medical science among Christians, 
the monastery of Monte Cassino 12 was distinguished for 
its attention to various kinds of literature, to the philo- 


,0 Hist., des R6publ. Ital., tome i. pp. 
648,650. 

11 Giannone, lib. x. cap. xi. sez. 3. 

18 Ibid., sez. 2. This author remarks, 
that the differences between the emperors 

of the west and the popes, and between 


the Greek and Latin churches, incited 
men to apply their minds to study. . The 
monastery of Cassino had been built by 
Benedict in the year 529. — Ibid., lib. iii. 
cap. vi. sez. 4. 
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gephybf the Saracens, and to the classical learning, of 
the Greeks. ,.j 

The establishment of the Normans, however consider-? 
able in its consequences, appears to have been the . re? 
suit of an event merely contingent. About the year 
1002 13 some pilgrims of that nation, in their progress 
to Jerusalem, landed in the south of Italy. Arriving 
at a time, when this country was distracted by internal 
wars, the hardy strangers were soon distinguished as 
powerful auxiliaries. Fifteen years elapsed before the 
arrival of another party, the leader of which had been 
compelled to abandon Normandy, having killed a chief- 
tain, who had boasted of the seduction of his daughter ; 
a devout desire of performing a pilgrimage to Mount 
Gargano was assigned as the motive of their voyage, but 
it was probably a wish to ascertain the truth of reports 
sent by the earlier adventurers. These, like the former, 
engaged as auxiliaries in the contentions of the southern 
provinces, and at length obtained a fixed establishment 
in a post between Naples and Capua. This little esta* 
blishment encouraging other adventurers, a third migra- 
tion was about the year 1035 conducted to the same 
country, by ten sons of Tancred a Norman count, from 
whom descended the conquerors of the two Sicilies. 
The Greek court afforded the occasion of the conquest, 
having first employed the Normans as auxiliaries for 
recovering Sicily from the Saracens, and having then 
treated them with neglect, while the absence of the 
Greek troops, withdrawn from the continent for the Si- 
cilian war, favoured their efforts in Italy. 

The Roman pontiffs were at first jealous of the power 
of the Normans, as they had before been apprehensive of 
the ascendency of the Lombards, and accordingly were 
desirous of restraining its progress. But it was soon 

W Klvol* d’ltalie, tome iii* jw 26 $. . r i~~ 
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1, that their respective interests might 
promoted by co-operation ; and it appears indeed that 
the Norman principality was a state raised up at the 
very crisis, in which its support had become indispens- 
able to the safety of the papacy. Leo IX. U , not content 
with having formed a league of the two empires against 
the Norman adventurers, led in person an army against 
them in the year 1053. Having been defeated and taken 
prisoner, he was treated by his conquerors with the most 
devout veneration. The pontiff in return absolved them 
from the censures, which he hgd previously pronounced 
against them, and assumed the right of granting to their 
leader the investiture of Puglia and Calabria, and of all 
which he might be able to conquer in Sicily, as of fiefs 
depending on the see of Rome 15 . The Normans however, 
while they treated the pontiff with extreme respect 16 , 
were careful to avail themselves of all the advantages of 
their victory. The jealousy of the papal see was there- 
fore still excited, but the embarrassing circumstances of 
the papacy compelled the pontiffs to be passive specta- 
tors of the aggrandisement of the new principality, until 
at length, in the year 1059 17 , Nicholas II., unable to 
collect an army like Leo, attacked his Norman neigh- 
bours with the censures of the church. This proceeding 
caused the Norman chieftain to court the friendship of 
the pontiff, as necessary to the security and extension of 
his power, and Nicholas on the other hand was easily per- 
suaded to accept that of the duke, as the only auxiliary on 
whom he could rely for support in the approaching con- 
test with the German emperor on the famous question of 


| , , 14 Hist. R6p. Ital., tome i. p. 274. 

14 The kingdom of Naples continued 
toiheA* $ef pf; tbp church of Rome ia 
consequence of this investiture, which the 
Nytmang ^accepted, that they 

might have a sanction for their conquests. 
—Ibid., tome i. p. 278. Sicily however 


became independent of the Roman see, 
when Peter of Aragon, after the) Sicilia* 
Vtiftrt) dispossessed Charles of Aniot^ 
who was protected by the pope. — Gian- 
BOne, ]ib.,**vi, cap. h. < S * > 

16 Ibid., lib. ix. cap. iii* iv. 
d. ? T Ibid* jib. x. introd. 
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investitures. The form of the oath, by which the Nor- 
man duke confirmed his allegiance to the see of Rome, 
deserves attention for the impiety, with which the name 
of Peter is ranked with that of God. He described him- 
self as ‘ duke of Puglia and Calabria by the favour of 
‘ God and Saint Peter, and with the assistance of each 
* the future duke of Sicily.’ The appointment simply 
of God would have been understood to imply indepen- 
dence, and it was therefore necessary to join an associate 
in the work. 

Though the Normans \yere engaged in war with both 
empires, they prosecuted their enterprises with scarcely 
any opposition from either 18 , the imperial power of the 
west being enfeebled by the minority of Henry IV., or 
occupied by the hostility of Gregory VII., and that of 
the east being violently assailed by the Turks. The 
Italian possessions of the Greeks were accordingly, in 
the year 10G1, reduced to a few towns and castles in the 
adjacent extremity of Italy ; and, while the Norman 
duke himself pursued his successes in Puglia and Cala- 
bria, his brother determined to wrest the island of Sicily 
from the Saracens. The Saracen government of that 
island was then ripe for destruction. Twenty-six years 
before the Norman invasion 19 it had been so torn by 
dissension, that it became divided into a number of 
petty principalities almost wholly independent ; and at 
the time of the expedition the dissolution of the govern- 
ment had proceeded so far, that each town was the seat 
of a prince or emir. It was a natural result of these 
dissensions, that one of the emirs came to Reggio to 
solicit the assistance of the Normans against his adversary, 
and thus facilitated their descent. So inconsiderable 
however was the number of the invaders, and so imper- 
fect their subordination, that twenty-nine years elapsed 

18 Hist, des Republ. Ital., tome i. pp. 280 , 281. 


19 Ibid^p, 281— -28$. 
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before the conquest of Sicily was completed. In the 
same interval of time the Norman duke had also accom- 
plished the expulsion of the Greeks from Italy, and had 
reduced the Lombard princes, who governed the divided 
remains of the great duchy of Benevento. Thus was 
the establishment of the Normans in the two Sicilies 
perfected in the year 1080, or fourteen years after 
the main body of the same enterprising people had 
effected the conquest pf England. 

The southern provinces of Italy and the island of 
Sicily were in this manner reduced by the Normans, 
Sicily being held as a fief of the duchy of Puglia ; and 
when it shall have been considered, that the memorable 
struggle of Gregory VII. with the imperial power had 
begun four years before that event, it will be seen how well 
it was adjusted in time to the exigency of the church. 
The support of the Normans was not required in the com- 
mencement of that struggle, for a rebellion of the Saxons 
was the instrument of papal aggression, and sufficiently 
occupied for a time the attention of the emperor ; but, 
when that prince had prevailed against the pontiff, and 
had even possessed himself of Rome, then the latter 
found it necessary to solicit the aid of the Norman duke 
for his deliverance, and to retire for safety into the 
territory of his protector. This crisis of the papacy ,0 oc- 
curred in the year 1084, or four years subsequently to the 
completion of the successes of the Normans. Nor was 
Gregory the only pontiff, who found a convenient sup- 
port in the aid of these Normans, for when the son and 
successor of Henry IV. renewed the contention with the 
see of Rome, the pontiffs, Paschal II. and Calixtus II., 
found the Norman princes ever ready to assist them. 

80 Hist, des R6publ. Ital., tome i. p. been removed beyond the Capitol into the 
19G. The Normans on this occasion Campus Martius. The pope retired to 
committed great destruction, and from Salerno, where he died in the following 
that time the ancient city has remained year.— Ibid., p. 197 . 
almost deserted, the population having 
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n From rthie conclusion of this great contest, which wais' 
compromised in the year 1122, by the concordat of 
CaUxtus II., the support of such a power as that of the 
Normans ceased to be necessary to the see of Rome ; 
and even after some time the southern government 
became connected with Germany, and appeared to 
threaten the existence of that very see, which it had 
so seasonably protected. The internal situation and 
external relations of the government of the two Sicilies 
in this period are now to be considered, that it may be 
seen, whether it continued to be accommodated to the 
circumstances, in which it was placed, so as to discharge 
the functions of its subordinate character. 

Robert Guiscard, the Norman duke, who first united 
into one dominion the Greek provinces of Puglia and 
Calabria, and the Lombard principalities of Benevento, 
soon manifested what a disturbing influence would be 
exercised by a powerful government in this part of the 
system of Europe. Having been successful in his enter- 
prises against the Greeks in Italy, he was naturally 
prompted to seek a further gratification of his ambition 
by attacking them in their own country. In the very 
following year Sl , therefore, he passed the sea, and hav- 
ing invested Durazzo, defeated the army of the Greek 
emperor, who had come to its relief. He was then, 
indeed, recalled to Italy by a rebellion, and was after- 
wards occupied some time in protecting Gregory VIII 
As soon, however, as he was freed from these engage- 
ments, he resumed his enterprise, but died in Cephalonia, 
When he was beginning his operations. Such must 
naturally have been the direction of the efforts of any 
vigorous government, placed thus in the vicinity of weak- 
ness and decay; and therefore, if the restoration of 

' ,** Hist. desIUpubl. Jtal.,tonu i.pp. 267< 28S. ■. 
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Greece was no part of tlie new system of Europe, it 
was necessary that the neighbouring government of the 
two Sicilies should be incapable of indulging the pro- 
pensity. The project of Robert Guiscard was accord^ 
ingly arrested, first by the disorders of Italy, and then 
by his death. The valour of the Normans was after- 
wards diverted to Palestine, where 22 it furnished themes 
for the genius of the epic poet of Italy ; and the govern- 
ment, except during tjie short interval necessary for the 
formation of the monarchy, then sunk into a debility, 
which rendered it an offensive neighbour of the weak- 
ness of Greece. 

The grandson of Robert Guiscard 23 having died with- 
out issue in the year 1127, the whole of the dominion 
of the Normans, which had been previously divided, was 
inherited by Roger II. great count of Sicily, the son of 
a count of the same name, who had achieved the con- 
quest of the island. Inflamed with a sense of his own 
grandeur, he became ambitious of a higher title than 
that of duke, to which he had thus succeeded 24 , and 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded by a papal 
schism, to procure from the antipope, whom he supported 
for this purpose, a grant of the royal dignity. He was 
not, however, content with the mere title of a king, but 
laboured to extend and secure his power among his 
Italian subjects. Amalfi 25 was forced to surrender to 
him the privileges, which it had continued to enjoy 
under the Norman government ; the barons, who had 


81 Boemond and Tancred, celebrated 
by Tasso, were the son and nephew of 
Robert Guiscard. Boemond was a son 
of Robert by a marriage, the dissolution 
of Which reduced him to bastardy. — Ibid., 
p. 289. , 

58 Ibid., j). £90. 

84 The title was confirmed to him* by 
Innocent II., in the year 1139, when 
he had taken that pontiff prisoner. — 


Giannone, lib. xi. cap. 3. By a concordat 
concluded with pope Urban II., in the 
year 1097, Roger had obtained for him- 
self and his successors the quality of born 
legate of the holy see, which gave occasion 
to the establishment of the tribunal of 
the monarchy of Sicily . — Tableau dea 
R£vol. de l’Eurqpe, tome i. p. 124, note 2. 

25 Hist, dea Kepubl. Ital., tome i. p. 
295-308. 
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maintained an almost complete independence, were suc- 
cessively compelled to submission ; and Naples, the last 
of the republics of southern Italy, was subdued in the 
year 1 138, after a most determined resistance. Repub- 
lican independence was thus abandoned to the northern 
Italians, and the new monarchy of the two Sicilies was 
reduced to a uniform structure. 

The Norman dynasty of the Sicilian government, which 
had been begun in the year ] 130, subsisted to the year 
1194, or sixty-four years, being then succeeded by 
Henry VI. of Germany, who had married Constantia, 
the daughter of the third of the Norman princes. Twenty- 
four years of that interval had been occupied by the 
active reign of the founder. The forty following years 
composed a period not less remarkable for the impotency 
of the government ; and from that time to the accession 
of Frederic, the son of Henry VI., which occurred in the 
year 1197, it was distracted by struggles for succeeding 
to the throne, left vacant by the failure of male issue in 
the reigning family. 

The claim of succession to the Sicilian throne, acquired 
by the marriage of Constantia, appears to have borne an 
important relation to the interests both of Italy and of 
Germany. This claim diverted the emperors from the 
prosecution of the project, which Frederic I. had formed 
against the liberty of Lombardy 26 ; and even that prince, 
desirous of availing himself of the assistance of the young 
republics of that country, in his more distant enterprise, 
was induced to promote their union, instead of encou- 
raging their dissension, as would otherwise have been 
his policy. The cities of Germany also found the crisis 
most favourable to their aggrandisement, the emperors, 
who were able and enterprising princes, being drawn 


Hist, des Kc’publ. Jtal,, tome ii* pp* 264, 266. 
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away from the direction of their domestic administration 
to the pursuit of a remote object. 

It will naturally occur to consider, what at this time 
became of the balance of Italy, to the support of which 
the aid of the Normans had been indispensable, and how 
did the papacy maintain itself, when it was pressed on 
both sides by the power of its adversary. In other times 
the equilibrium of Italy would probably have sunk under 
the power of such a .combination, but at this particular 
time the interests of Italy and the papacy found a re- 
source in the military fanaticism o£ the age. Frederic I., 
who, by the marriage of his son, prepared the union of 
the Sicilies with Germany and the empire, was induced 
to undertake a crusade, in which he died ; and Fre- 
deric II., the grandson of the former, who first suc- 
ceeded to the undisputed possession of the Sicilian 
throne, was bound by such an engagement in the very 
commencement of his career 27 , and even persuaded to 
enter into a marriage, which should give him a claim to 
the throne of Jerusalem 2 *. This engagement embar- 
rassed all the efforts of the emperor, nor did his actual 
fulfilment of it protect him from the hostility of Rome, 
for the censures, which his reluctance had provoked, 
followed him to the scene of his triumph in the east 29 . 
Driven to desperation, lie had at length almost over- 
powered the adversary, by whom he was so unrelentingly 
opposed, when his unexpected death preserved the 
independence of the papacy. 

For this renewal of the contention with the empire 
the Roman see had been prepared, in the year 1198, by 
the election of a pontiff', Innocent III., in every respect 
qualified to maintain the cause, of which Gregory VII. 


27 Pfeffel tome i. p. 344. 29 Under the pretext that he had sailed 

® With Yolande, daughter of John do unabsolved. 

Brieune* titular of J § 
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hbd been more than a century before the original cbam-‘ 
piwi^ii Equal to Gregory in purity of character, he was 
superior to him in literary attainments, as the time in 
which he governed the church was nearer to the resto- 
ration of literature ; and, as the part, which he had to 
support, was rather political than ecclesiastical, so was 
his conduct actuated rather by the daring ambition of a 
statesman, than, like that of Gregory, by the misdirected 
zeal of a monk. It is remarkable, that a similar prepa- 
ration had been made for this pontiff, as for Gregory, in' 
the forged pretensions, of the see of Rome. The decre- 
tals of Isidorus, publisher! in the beginning of the ninth 
century, had laid for Gregory the foundation of the 
claim of the papal supremacy ; and the more perfect col- 
lection of Gratian, a Benedictine monk of Bologna, 
framed about the year 1160 31 , established for Innocent 
more distinct principles of ecclesiastical dominion. 

Armed with the authority, thus furnished by Gratian, 
Innocent strenuously availed himself of various favour- 
able contingencies for realizing the project of a pontifical 
empire. In Germany the contention between Philip 
and Otho IV. afforded him an opportunity of interposing 
in behalf of the latter, whom he afterwards drove from 
the throne ; in England the weakness and the tyranny of 
John enabled him to trample upon the dignity of the 
crown ; and he induced the king of Aragon to render his 
dominions subject and tributary to the Roman see 32 . 
And, while he was thus vigilant and active in extending 
strengthening the external power of hi6 see, he was 
less careful to secure its temporal foundation. In 
the very commencement of his papacy he availed him- 
self of a favourable crisis for acquiring an influence over 

80 Gregory VII. had been elected pope 81 Butler’s Horae Juridic® 
in the yea *■ 107&, p. M&3. 

' L - " * *■ * * Mi* 
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government of Rome 33 ; and,when>h4 
vanced Frederic II. to the dignity of emperor!, hd i «fo-f 
tained from him a renunciation of the long-dispa^ed 
possessions of the countess Matilda, which was finally 
executed sixty-six years afterwards by the emperor Ro-r 
dolph 34 . :,; V . 

i Frederic, whom the fears of his mother Constantia 
had consigned to the guardianship of Innocent *, was 
considered by him as .a prince, with whose pretensions 
he might awe and control the sovereigns of Germany. 
When, however, Otho IV., for # whom he had procured 
the German crown, disappointed his expectations, he 
ventured to place on that throne his ward, the young 
king of Sicily. He endeavoured, indeed, to avert the 
mischief of such an appointment, by stipulating for the 
resignation of the crown of Sicily ; but Frederic contrived 
to evade the observance of this condition, and it was at 
length the death of this prince, which preserved the 
Roman see from subjection. The combination of Sicily! 
with Germany was, indeed, a forced state of things^ 
arising from temporary causes, and suited only to exer- 
cise a temporary agency in favouring the interests of the 
republics of Italy, and of the states of Germany, by dis- 
tracting the attention of the emperor. 

The death of the emperor Frederic II., which occurred 
in the year 1250, gave occasion to the plan of dissolving a 
combination, which had proved to be so dangerous 36 . 


83 The authority of the senate had been 
definitively acknowledged in the year 1191 
by Celestin III., the immediate prede- 
cessor of innocent III. ; but in the very 
next year the Romans suppressed the 
sbnate, arid* Stt imitation of other cities, 
appointed a foreign and military magis- 
trate, whom they intitled the senator, 
a^d i^vsstad with qll the powers of that 
body. They fluctuated for some tipie 


of many senators, until, in the year 1 207, 
by the influence of Innocent lll,the 
government was finally vested in a single 
senator. — Hist, des Rfcpubl. Ital., tome 4^ 
pp. 308 — 310. 

* In the year 1278. The state ofl the 
church then acquired the extent, which 
it preserved to our own days. — Hist des 
R6nubl. Ital., tome iii n p» r , u , 

** Ibid., tome «. p. 336. < 

88 Ibid., tome iii. pp. 128, 145. v k 
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The first project of the pontiff, Innocent IV., -was to 
annex to his see the dominions of the Sicilian crown, as 
fiefs devolved to it by the deposition of Frederic, pro- 
nounced in a council assembled at Lyons, where that 
pontiff had been compelled to seek refuge. He soon, 
however, discovered that his power was unequal to the 
enterprise, and that it would be necessary to invite some 
foreign prince to take possession of the kingdom, as a 
feudal dependency of the papacy. , The ambition of the 
pontiff was twice frustrated ; first, by the efforts of Con- 
rad IV., the son and successor of Frederic II., and then 
by the resistance of Manfred, an illegitimate son of the 
same prince, who assumed the government of the Sicilies, 
first as regent in the name of Conradin the son of Con- 
rad, and afterwards for himself. Thus disappointed, 
the pontiff endeavoured, but in vain, to engage either the 
brother, or the son, of Henry III. of England, to under- 
take the reduction of the kingdom, and finally prevailed 
with Charles of Anjou 37 , the most powerful prince in 
Europe beneath the rank of a sovereign. This prince 
was instigated by the ambition of his wife, whose sisters 
were queens of France, England, and Germany. 

It deserves attention, that the king of Aragon 38 had 
rendered himself objectionable to the pontiff, by forming 
a matrimonial alliance between his son Peter and a 
second Constantia, the daughter of Manfred then king 
of Sicily. This connexion afterwards procured for the 
Spanish family the government of the insular part of the 
kingdom ; but it contributed to direct the choice of the 
pontiff to a French prince, and thus gave occasion to 
the subsequent separation of the two Sicilies into the 
distinct kingdoms of Sicily and Naples. 

97 He was count of Anjou, Provence, Giannone, lib. xix. cap. 1. sez. 1. 
Languedoc, and a great part of Piedmont. 88 Hist, des R6publ. Ital., tome iii. pp. 

He was count of Anjou in his own right, 334, 33 5. 
and had acquired the rest by marriage. — 
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These various enterprises and negotiations were begun 
in the year 1253* and concluded in the year 1266, when 
Charles acquired possession of the kingdom, his adver- 
sary Manfred having been defeated and slain. It still 
remained that the king of the two Sicilies should be 
reduced to a state, in which he should not be formidable 
to the see of Rome. Charles, the friend of the pontiff, 
had attained to a degree of power alarming to the inde- 
pendence of the papacy 39 . By the favour of the Roman 
see he was senator of Rome, imperial vicar in Tuscany, 
and in this character master of alj its cities, governor of 
Bologna, and, therefore, master also of the Guelf cities 
of Romagna, protector of the marquess of Este, and 
thereby ruler of the marche of Trevisa, and, moreover, 
lord of many cities of Piedmont. The burthen of such 
protection was soon found to be oppressive, and the 
pope found it necessary to play the emperor Rodolph 
and the king of Sicily one against the other, thus 
inducing each to make renunciations favourable to his 
see. By this policy the king was for a time reduced to 
his proper territories 40 ; but after the death of the pon- 
tiff, by whom he had been so controlled, he caused 
another to be elected, by whom all the precautions of 
his predecessor were immediately annulled, the king 
having even fixed the residence of the new pontiff at 
Viterbo, that he might more conveniently direct his 
measures. Even Italy, however, did not satisfy the 
ambition of this prince, who meditated an expedition 
against the Grecian emperor. But a private individual 
armed against him the vengeance of the Sicilians, whom 
he and his French followers had outraged. Sicily was 
accordingly soon torn from his Italian territories, to 
constitute under a Spanish dynasty a separate and rival 


Hist, des Rtpub), Ital., tome iii. pp. 456, 457. 


49 Ibid., p. 470473. 
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sovereignty ; and Charles was thus at once deprived of a 
large portion of his power, and menaced by the near 
vicinage of a formidable adversary. 

John of Procida, a zealous adherent of the German 
family of the sovereigns of the Sicilies, was the mover 
of this important revolution 4l . He despaired of inducing 
the continental provinces to make any effort in favour of 
Constantia the daughter of Manfred, because they were 
subject to the immediate superintendence of the govern- 
ment. Sicily, however, presented a favourable field, 
not only as being remote from inspection, but because 
on that account it had been subjected to more grievous 
oppression. To Sicily he accordingly repaired, and 
there he laboured indefatigably to collect and concen- 
trate that fury of revenge 42 , which the last of outrages 
had sufficiently excited. From the Greek emperor too, 
who was apprehensive of the power of Charles, he pro- 
cured supplies of money, with which lie enabled Peter 
of Aragon to aid the insurrection, in support of the pre- 
tension of his queen. 

The insurrection, which happened in the year 1282 , has 
been named the Sicilia?i vespers, from the occasion on 
which it commenced. It has been supposed to have been 
the result of a deep-laid conspiracy, the secret of which 
had been preserved two years with undeviating fidelity 
through hatred of the French. The historian of the 
Italian republics however represents its author as form- 
ing no specific conspiracy * 3 , but only inflaming the pas- 
sions of the people, and waiting with his confidential 
agents for the commotion, to which some new outrage 

41 Hist. de* RSpubl. Ital, tome iii. pp. 42 By that last outrage, which in all 
477, 478. Charles had removed the royal places has precipitated the fall of tyrants, 
residence from Palermo to Naples, that the women were exposed to the brutality 
he might iratch the pope, and maintain of the soldiers.— *Hwt. dea Republ. Ital., 
an easier communication with his other tome iii. p. 48G. 
territorief.--»0i«imone, lib. xx. cap. 1. 43 Ibid,, p. 489. 

sez. 2. 
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was sure to furnish provocation. That provocation was 
an insult offered to a young woman of Palermo, under 
the pretence of searching for arms, when she was going, 
with the inhabitants of that city, agreeably to a solemn 
usage, to hear the vesper-service at a neighbouring 
church, on an Easter Monday. Prepared as the Sicilians 
had been for vengeance, they rose upon the French, and 
four thousand persons were in this first night sacrificed 
to the popular indignation. The example of Palermo 
influencing the rest of the island, the insurrection was 
slowly diffused through all the otljer towns and villages, 
and before the end of April the French governor, with 
the remnant of his troops, was forced to retire to the 
other side of the strait. To the credit of the Sicilian 
character it should be mentioned, that the single French- 
man, who had not disregarded the laws of justice and 
humanity, was safely and honourably transported thither 
with his whole family. 

Still however the revolution was a work of difficulty, 
and would have been impracticable 44 ,*if Sicily had not 
been protected by its separation from the continent, for 
the actual loss of soldiers sustained from the massacre 
was not considerable 45 , in comparison with the forces, 
which Charles continued to command, and, even with this 
advantage of position, Frederic, the third of the Spanish 
sovereigns of Sicily, was at last forced to conclude a peace, 
by which the reversion of his crown was ceded to the 
king of Naples. The arrangement was however frus- 
trated by subsequent events 46 , and, in the year 1442, it 

44 Hist. desR^publ. Ital., tome iv. p. 3. Naples to take possession of the king- 

45 It amounted to 4000, whereas, for doin ; but that prince was then himself at 

an expedition to the east, he had assem- the point of death, and, having no male 
bled 1 0,000 horsemen, and a proportional issue, was bequeathing his own kingdom ta 
number of infantry. — Ibid., p. 1. a long series of confusion and misery, 

4 * At the death of Peter II., who left These things occurred in the year 1342, 
only an infant son, the Spaniards had and the re-union was postponed exactly 
become so odious, that a powerful party a century, at the end of which time it 
was formed to invite Robert king of was effected in the contrary ma nn er. 

VOL. I. K 
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was even reversed, for the family of Aragon then added 
the Neapolitan kingdom to their own island, and re- 
established the kingdom of the two Sicilies. 

The war occasioned by the revolution of Sicily had a 
two-fold operation. By occupying and exhausting the 
whole energy of the Angevine princes 47 , it suffered Italy 
to secure that independence, which the great power of 
Charles had so much endangered. On the other hand, 
it dissolved the connexion, which ,had subsisted between 
Sicily and Aragon. The exposed situation of Aragon 48 , 
which had been assailed, by the forces both of Castile 
and France, had determined its kings to abandon the 
cause of the Sicilians ; and these, in their turn, renounced 
all connexion with the country of their sovereigns, while 
they continued to adhere to the succession. 

In reviewing the whole of the circumstances attending 
the establishment of a French family on the throne of 
Naples, we cannot fail to remark a very extraordinary 
adaptation. If Charles of Anjou had not been at first 
rendered considerable in Italy, he could not have been 
instrumental in procuring from the emperor Rodolph a 
final admission of the territorial pretensions of the Ro- 
man see. If, with his original possessions, he had con- 
tinued to govern the two Sicilies, that see would but 
have exchanged a distant master, embarrassed by the 
difficulties of an elective and scarcely connected govern- 
ment, for a prince in its immediate vicinage, who could 
exert much greater power, though sovereign of much 
less territory. The Italian aggrandisement of this prince 
was reduced by the policy of the pope, when it had done 
its work; and by the revolution of Sicily, a political 

Giannone has noticed the offer made to to call the whole combination of events 
Robert, when he was at the point of an instance of an overruling providence, 
death, as an evident instance of the man- 47 Hist, des K6publ, ltab, tome iv. 
ner, in which fortune sports with men. — pp. 2, 3 . 

Lib. xfcii, cop, 3. X should rather choose m Ibid; p. 
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balance of the two Sicilies was constituted, which was 
indispensable to the independence of Italy, when the 
emperors had lost all their authority in that country, and 
the papacy was, after twenty-three years, to be removed 
to France. 

In conclusion, it is to be observed that the monarchy 
of the two Sicilies is recommended to the attention of 
the student of history by a consideration of general in- 
terest, for the dawn of the poetic day of modern Italy 
first broke upon the court of the Sicilian monarch. While 
the cities of northern Italy spoke a various jargon 49 , 
rather than a national language, and were even inclined 
to adopt the dialect of the neighbouring country of Pro- 
vence, which had been rendered popular by the poetry 
of the troubadours, the poets of Sicily prepared by their 
songs that speech, which was soon to be rendered illus- 
trious by the genius of Dante, the first Italian verses 
having been composed under the government of Roger, 
the founder of the Sicilian monarchy. Remote from the 
influence of the poets of Provence, and cheered by the 
presence of a brilliant court, the country of Theocritus, 
since so degraded and so barbarous, became conscious of 
the power, with which it had been gifted by nature, and 
uttered the strains, which the great poet of Italy deemed 
most worthy of his muse. 


R 2 


49 Hist, ties R6publ. Ital., tome ii. p. 493— 495« 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Of the history of Germany, from the beginning of the reign of Lewis 
the Germanic, in the year 840, to the death of Otho I. in the year 
973. 

Lewis the Germanic, king of Germany, in the year 840.— ‘Aristocracy formed by 
him — All the dominions of Charlemagne united under Charles the Fat, 884. — 
Germany finally separated, 888. — Hungarians invited into Germany, 893 or 894,— 
Aristocracy independent and monarchy elective, 911. — Saxon dynasty begun, 919. 
—Towns built and encouraged — Otho 1. becomes emperor, 962. 


The imperial dignity, originally restored for Charle- 
magne in the year 800, was in the year 962 permanently 
connected with the crown of Germany, and thereby a 
close and intimate connexion was formed between that 
country and Italy, the kingdom of the latter being at the 
same time transferred to the German monarch. The 
Germanic government was, therefore, that, upon which 
Italy from that time more immediately acted. Germany 
was not, indeed, fitted for receiving all the various 
influences of social improvement, which were brought 
into activity amidst the agitations of the Italian repub- 
lics. Literature could not soon find congenial disposi- 
tions in a country, which had not been included within 
the ancient empire, and was but rescued from barbarism 
by the re-action of France. These, therefore, were 
primarily communicated to other countries of Europe 
more favourably circumstanced for their reception. But 
there were other influences, which required only such 
political arrangements, as might subsist in a country 
thus conquered to civilization, if adapted to its geogra- 
phical circumstances. Though the literary taste of 
Italy could not easily be imparted to Germany, because 
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the intellectual character was not yet formed within it, 
the industry of that country might find an easy trans- 
mission into a region so well accommodated to the interior 
traffic of Europe ; and accordingly the great confederacy 
of the Hanseatic cities extended throughout the west the 
commerce, which had its origin in the Italian states. 
The policy of Italy too might be as successfully com- 
municated, because the reception of it depended upon 
political, rather than upon moral circumstances ; and, as 
the same combination acted powerfully upon both coun- 
tries, their political circumstances acquired a very 
remarkable correspondence. The same struggle of the 
papacy and the imperial dignity, which broke into a 
multitude of independent states the Italian dominion of 
the German emperors, affected also, though less deci- 
sively, their domestic territory. The Germanic part of 
the empire, therefore, though not, like the Italian, re- 
duced to a merely nominal pretension, was, however, so 
loosened in its structure, that its members were in a sort 
of middle state between independence and connexion; 
and thus was prepared a most singular constitution of 
government, which bore a relation to Italy in the little 
dependence of its numerous parts, while it corresponded 
to the monarchies of the other countries of Europe in the 
acknowledged supremacy of the sovereign. 

In reviewing the various organization employed in the 
construction of the system of Europe, the Germanic 
empire solicits a large proportion of our attention. The 
space, which it covered in the map of Europe, is of itself 
sufficient to entitle it to much consideration. Indepen- 
dently of Hungary 1 it extended six hundred miles from 
north to south, and five hundred from east to west ; and 
if that territory be included, as it may in a large and 


Modem Geography, vol. i. p. 591. 
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comprehensive view, the Germanic government reached 
almost entirely across the continent, from the German 
ocean to the Black sea. And, though the great debility 
of its loosely constructed government diminished the 
direct influence of the empire on the interests of Europe, 
yet was it that very laxity of combination, which gave 
to it a peculiar character and importance, as a component 
member of the general system. It was the independence 
of the numerous states of the empire, which permitted 
the formation of the Hanseatic confederacy, so important 
to the early extension e of the commerce of Europe : it 
was this independence which rendered the empire the 
immediate organ of the federative policy of more modern 
ages, received, indeed, originally from the combinations 
of the numerous and wholly independent governments 
of Italy, but introduced into the general system by the 
more extended relations of the Germanic states : and it 
was also the same independence, which presented a field 
for the ecclesiastical revolution of the reformation, and 
thereby furnished to the general system, not only a grand 
principle of religious and even intellectual improvement, 
but also a permanent division of political parties, and a 
steady balance of political interests. As a single govern- 
ment, Germany exhibited an unwieldy magnitude, 
scarcely able to maintain the connection of its parts ; as 
a member of the general system of Europe, it exercised 
the most important functions, for which it seems to have 
been specially constructed. It appears as if an organic 
embryo had been introduced into the centre of a great 
inert mass, to diffuse throughout the whole its vivifying 
influences, and transform it into an active arrangement 
of parts, assimilated to its own. The empire was in 
truth a miniature of the future system of Europe, not 
only in the variety and the general independence of its 
numerous parts, but also in their federative combinations. 
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Germany had successfully resisted the efforts of the 
Roman armies 2 , chiefly because it was destitute of cities, 
for a wilderness may be overrun, but, if its inhabitants 
are willing to be free, can scarcely be subdued. The 
Romans were accordingly reduced to satisfy their vanity 
with bestowing the appellations of the first and second 
German y 3 upon two provinces situated on the southern 
side of the Rhine. When the Franks had punished the 
aggressions of Rome *by establishing themselves within 
the empire, it was natural that other tribes of Germany 
should imitate their example, apd endeavour to share the 
spoil of their success ; but Clovis, the founder of the 
French monarchy, turned on the Alemanni *, who have 
given their name to modern Germany, and subjected a 
considerable portion of them to his authority. The wars 
of Charlemagne completed what had been thus begun 
by Clovis, and had been prosecuted by the intermediate 
kings. The Saxons were by that monarch compelled, 
after a final struggle of thirty years, to submit to his 
dominion ; and Germany at length became a province of 
that extensive empire, which was afterwards modified 
into the principal system of the European governments. 

The reduction of Germany was completed by Charle- 
magne 8 in the year 803, and in the year 840 it began to 
be formed into a distinct state, his grandson Lewis, sur- 
named the Germanic, having succeeded to it on the death 
of his father Lewis the Debonnaire, as his portion of the 

* Schmidt, tome i. p. 72. 118. Pfeffel, tome i. p. 3. 

8 Pfeffel, tome i. pp. 3, 4. Mentz was • On this occasion he instituted among 
the capital of the one, and Cologne of the Saxons the secret tribunal of West- 
the other. . phalia, of which an account has been 

4 Two conjectures concerning the origin given in note 10 of the fifth chapter, 
of this name have been proposed, one That this jurisdiction was accommodated 
deriving it from alle signifying all, and to the circumstances of the government, 
from marine signifying man , as expressing appears from this, that the Saxons them- 
an association of various tribes, the other selves required of the emperor Conrad 
referring it to the river Atmuhl in Fran- II., who began his reign in the year 
conia, which in the middle ages was 1024, that it should be confirmed^— ‘Pfef- 
ttanaed Alemon Schmidt, tome if, p, fel, tome i» pp, 35, 36. ; 
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empire, which apportionment was confirmed three years 
afterwards by the treaty of Verdun. The intervening 
thirty-seven years, during which it had remained in the 
situation of a province, served to give to its parts a com- 
bination and consistency, of which they had been des- 
titute, and to qualify it for assuming the character of a 
sovereign state. 

This advantage it owed to the circumstance, that 
Charlemagne had but one legitimate son 6 . As the latter 
had three sons, the empire at his death became divided 
into as many parts, and, Germany became a separate 
government. Forty-eight years however elapsed before 
the separation became complete and permanent, for 
Charles, one of the sons of this first monarch of Germany, 
succeeded to the whole of the dominions, which had 
been governed by Charlemagne, and restored for a time 
the unity of the empire. But this restoration was of 
very short continuance, and only preparatory to its final 
dissolution. The entire incapacity of Charles the Fat 
became visible to every eye ; at the end of four years he 
was driven from the throne by the general indignation 
of his subjects ; and the advancement of Arnold, an ille- 
gitimate descendant of Charlemagne, to the separate 
throne of Germany, in the year 888 7 , was at once the 
beginning of its independence in regard to the choice of 
a sovereign, and the epoch of its lasting distinctness. 
Another step was indeed still necessary for rendering the 
independence of Germany complete, so gradual was the 
process, by which it was detached from the parent em- 
pire of Europe. It was still the family of Charlemagne, 
which occupied the throne, though not in a legitimate 
descent. Twelve years were employed in this conclud- 

r 8 He left indeed a grandson, Bernard, ? He was an illegitimate son of Car- 
wbo had succeededhis father in the king- loman, eldest son of Lewis the Ger- 
dona of Italy* manic* 
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ing transition. At the expiration of that time a second 
Lewis, the son and successor of Arnold, died unmarried; 
the Carlovingian dynasty of Germany became extinct ait 
his death ; and the notorious incapacity of Charles the 
Simple, the reigning sovereign of the French dynasty, 
compelled the German chieftains to resort to a formal 
election. Even then however the family of Charlemagne 
could scarcely be wholly excluded from the throne, as 
there was not perhaps .any of the greater nobles 8 , who 
was not descended from that prince by a female. 

Germany was, at the extinction of the Carlovingian 
dynasty 9 , occupied by five distinct nations, the Franks^ 
the Saxons, the Bavarians, the Suabians, and the Lor- 
rainers, among which the Franks and the Saxons held 
the principal stations, the former commanding the south- 
ern, the latter the northern provinces. The modern 
Franconia was the remnant of the district of Germany, 
which had been occupied by the Franks, the original 
Franconia 10 having also comprehended some districts 
adjacent to the Rhine, as Mentz, Worms, and the pro- 
vince afterwards named the Palatinate. The country of 
the Saxons extended from the German Sea to Franconia, 
and from the Elbe almost to the Rhine. 

Though Charlemagne had at length subdued the 
Saxons, yet, as he survived this conquest but eleven 
years, he had not time for establishing over them firmly 
the control of the sovereign, and that great district there- 
fore continued to maintain a considerable degree of in- 
dependence. The influence of this condition of the 
Saxons was most important in the two great struggles of 

8 The chiefs of Franconia, Saxony, and nia as comprehending all the country be- 

Bavaria, were all sprung by their mothers tween Saxony and the Danube, and, 
from the family of Charlemagne. The from west to east, all the country between 
family of the duke of Suabia is not the Rhine and the Sala, which includes 
known. — Pfeffel, tome i. p. 96. Thuringia. — Etats formas en Europe, par 

9 Schmidt, tome ii. p. 228. D’Anvilie, p. 18. Pfeflel has joined 

10 Ibid. Eginhard describes Franco* Thuringia with Saxony.— 1 Tome i. p, 98* - 
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the German government, that of the reign of Henry IV., 
when the government was committed with the papacy, 
and that of the reign of Charles V., when it was com- 
mitted with the reformation. In the former crisis a 
revolt of the Saxons enabled Gregory VII. to shake the 
throne of the sovereign, and in the latter the power of 
the elector of Saxony afforded a secure protection to the 
leader of the reformers. 

By the treaty of Verdun, concluded in the year 843> 
Lewis obtained, as a distinct kingdom 11 , all the provinces 
situated on the right. si^e of the Rhine, together with 
the cities of Spire, Worms, and Mentz, with their respec- 
tive territories on the left bank of that river, which were 
added expressly that they might furnish a supply of 
wine. The geographical peculiarities of the territory 
so determined, appear to correspond very directly to its 
political fortunes. The western provinces, destitute of 
physical demarcations, afforded a suitable site for a 
loose and irregular government, the numerous parts of 
which were distinguished by political, not natural divi- 
sions ; the eastern, distributed by various chains of lofty 
mountains into territories of considerable magnitude, 
appear to have been not less adapted to contain a vigor- 
ous power, capable of presiding over this disorderly 
combination. 

Lewis, the first king of Germany, has been described 
by historians in terms of commendation 12 , which have 
not been applied to any other of the descendants of 

11 After this treaty the German lan- p. 85. Henault calls him one of the most 
guage, which had been the language of virtuous, and of the greatest princes, who 
the Frankish court, was confined to Ger- ever reigned in Germany. — Vol. i. p. 75. 
many, the Romance language gradually Mezeray describes him as possessing 
prevailing in France. — Schmidt, tome ii. every good quality of a prince, and ap- 
p. 134. proaching more nearly than any other of 

lt Schmidt says only that, if there was his family to the character of Charle- 
any difference among the sons of Lewis magnej tomeihp. 130* 
the Deboxmaire, he was the best,— Ibid., 
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Charlemagne; and a reign of thirty-six years allowed 
him an ample opportunity for laying the foundations of 
the government. The care of this prince was directed 
to the establishment of that aristocracy, which afterwards 
acquired so considerable an influence. It had been the 
policy of Charlemagne to suppress the great chieftains, 
who might contest his authority, and the original duke- 
doms of Germany were accordingly abolished 13 ; but the 
repeated incursions of. the Slavians and Normans ren- 
dered it necessary to abandon this policy for the more 
urgent concern of the national defence, and to appoint 
leaders 14 , who might be able to collect the forces of con- 
siderable districts, and repel these restless invaders. 
The desultory incursions of barbarians could be resisted 
only by nobles, commanding in their several districts, 
or by cities so secured by walls, as to defy their unskil- 
ful efforts. Germany then containing no cities, the 
invaders, by whom it was assailed, gave a beginning to 
a powerful aristocracy. Nor were these incursions more 
destructive, than might minister to such a purpose, for the 
Slavians were divided into a great number of petty tribes, 
incapable of uniting for a common enterprise 15 , and the 
Normans were so much more powerfully attracted by 
the wealth of France, and by the weakness of the French 
monarch, that their efforts against Germany were feeble 
and ill-directed. 

Between the death of Lewis and the advancement of 
Arnold twelve years intervened, which served to demon- 
strate the necessity of the permanent separation and 
independence of Germany, already prepared by the dis- 
tinct government of Lewis during a long reign. It hap- 
pened that this country then possessed a prince, who 

18 In the year 787 he deposed Tassi- 14 Schmidt, tome ii. p. 82. 

Ion duke of Bavaria, who was the last o£ 15 IbidL, p. 78— 81# 

the order.— Ffeffel, tome i. p. 31. 
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was not only recommended by some connexion with the 
‘family of its former sovereigns, but had already acquired 
a considerable reputation in the war waged against the 
Slavians 16 . The Germans were therefore sufficiently 
unanimous in the advancement of their new prince ; and 
his illegitimacy, though not deemed a sufficient objec- 
tion for setting aside his pretension, yet, as it had six 
years before excluded him from the succession of his 
father 17 , must have tended to give his government more 
of the character of an elective monarchy. 

This prince was well fitted for prosecuting the work 
of forming the new kingdom. While he completed the 
establishment of dukes 18 , which had been begun by Lewis, 
he contended in a vigorous reign of eleven years with 
the Slavian and Norman invaders of his country. He 
so well maintained at the same time the authority of his 
crown, that he deposed the duke of Thuringia, who had 
not with sufficient activity resisted an incursion of the 
former of these nations 19 . He began the important 
connexion with Italy by two expeditions 20 , undertaken at 
the desire of the Roman see, in consequence of the for- 
mer of which he was, in the year 894, chosen king of 
Italy, and in consequence of the latter he was two years 
afterwards invested with the imperial dignity, though 
in the alternation of Italian parties he was permitted to 
hold it but a year. By the Germans accordingly he 
was honoured, while he was hated by the Italians, and 
feared by the French 21 . 

u Schmidt, tome ii. pp. 95, 97, 98. and crowned emperor in the year 891. 

17 PfefFel, tome i. p. 76 . The second was undertaken in the year 

18 Ibid., p. 84. 890, at the request of another pope, For- 

19 Ibid., p. 80. rnosu8, who was menaced by a marquess 

*° The first was undertaken in the year of Tuscany. The advancement of Ar- 

893, at the solicitation of Berenger duke nold to the imperial dignity was in the 
of Friuli and king of Italy, and of the next year annulled by Stephen VII., who 
pope, Stephen VI., to deliver them from was of an opposite party. — Abr£g6 Chron, 
Guy duke of Spoleto, who had been de l’Hist, 4’Italie, tome ii. p. 622 — 030, 
chosen king by a party in the year 889, 51 Schmidt, tome ii. p. 107. 
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One measure of the government of Arnold aye. occa- 
sion to much public calamity. To punish the revolt of 
the Moravians and the ingratitude of their prince 28 , he 
invited [into Germany the Hungarians, who at first en- 
tered into his views, but afterwards committed such 
ravages, as almost caused those of the Normans to be 
forgotten. This very measure however co-operated with 
other causes to the formation of the aristocracy of Ger- 
many. Charlemagne in his military enterprises had 
relied much on the services of infantry 23 ; but the oppo- 
sition given by the inferior proprietors to the requisitions 
of service, and the gradual diminution of their number 
under the oppressions of the great, had already bestowed 
the superiority on the cavalry. The change thus begun 
was promoted by the introduction of the Hungarians, 
who fought on horseback and with arrows, and could be 
resisted only by horsemen. Nor was this the only influ- 
ence of the incursions of these barbarians, for, in the 
reign of Henry I., their violences produced a further 
effect, analogous to their operation on the polity of Italy, 
giving occasion to the construction of towns, by which 
that prince found it necessary to protect the eastern 
frontier of his kingdom. 

A second Lewis, the son of Arnold, ascended the throne 
of Germany in the year 900, and died unmarried in the 
year 911, at the age of eighteen years. His minor reign 
was so much disturbed by the inroads of the Hungarians, 
that the Germans applied to their country the expression 
of the sacred writings 24 , ‘ woe to thee, O land, when thy 
‘ king is a child.’ The interior of Germany was at the 

42 Selim., t. ii.p. 99. The Hungarians, dom of Moravia, which extended almost 
having wandered a long time after they had to the extremity of Pannonia, and having 
heen driven from Italy, at length settled joined to it a part of the Thracian Dacia, 
in Moldavia, Walachia, and a part of they formed the modern Hungary in the 
Transylvania. When they had been in- year 893 or 894. — Ibid., p. 109. 
vited by Arnold, they availed themselves ® Pfeffel, tome i. p. 122. 
of the opportunity to dismember the king- 44 Schmidt, tome li. p. 112. 
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same time harassed by civil war; but in this the exertions 
of the archbishop of Mentz, and of Otho duke of Saxony, 
who acted as guardians of the young prince, supported 
and preserved the authority of the crown. It was indeed 
the expiring period of the Carlovingian dynasty in Ger- 
many, and was well fitted for preparing the people to 
look to another family for an effective monarch, espe- 
cially as it afforded to Otho an opportunity of accustom- 
ing the people to respect his merit in maintaining the 
authority of Lewis. The growth of the aristocracy was 
at the same time so favoured by the weakness of a minor 
reign, that it was at this time converted into an inde- 
pendent order possessed of hereditary fiefs 25 , instead of 
being composed only of commissioners, deriving a tran- 
sitory authority from the mandate of the crown. From 
this the progress was easy to further usurpations. The 
great nobles gradually assumed a feudal superiority over 
the nobles of the provinces, who had been directly de- 
pendent on the sovereign, and at length took possession 
of the royal demesnes within their provinces, abolishing 
entirely the royal jurisdiction. 

At the death of Lewis the advantage of the kind of 
regency, which his minority had rendered necessary, was 
immediately experienced. The Franks and Saxons 
shared between them the dominion of the kingdom, and 
it was of extreme importance that they should agree in 
the choice of the sovereign. Fortunately the meritori- 
ous services of Otho, performed in the capacity of guar- 
dian to the late king, united all suffrages in his favour ; 
and fortunately also he was induced, on account of his 
age, to decline the dignity, and to exercise his influence 
in procuring the like unanimity in favour of Conrad of 
Franconia. This prince, who was endowed with all the 


sft PfefFel, tome i* p. 92. 
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virtues of a king 86 , passed the eight years of his reign in 
vigorous exertions for suppressing the insurrections, by 
which the great chieftains of Germany endeavoured to 
establish an entire independence, the recent elevation of 
a new family having encouraged them to throw off 
the authority of the crown. But the concluding act of 
his life was most eminently conducive to the interests of 
his country, as it tended to improve, and render perma- 
nent, the harmony subsisting between the Franks and 
Saxons. Though he had a brother, who might have 
aspired to the throne, he was induced, by his concern for 
the public tranquillity, to recdfrimend, as his successor, 
Henry, duke of Saxony, the son of that Otho, to whom 
he was indebted for his own elevation. 

The reign of Henry I., which lasted seventeen years, 
contributed essentially to the formation of the German 
government. When lie had first repressed the am- 
bition of the powerful dukes of Suabia and Bavaria, he 
proceeded to adopt a new and efficacious measure, for 
protecting the country from the ravages of its barbarous 
enemies, by constructing towns in various places. In 
ancient Germany there had not been any towns 27 ; and 
neither Charlemagne, nor any of his successors before 
Henry, appears to have encouraged them. The first 
erection of towns in that country, was the work of the 
church. These were peopled partly by the vassals and 
dependents of the bishops, partly by freemen seeking 
their protection, but chiefly by artisans and traders, who 
proposed at once to enjoy the opportunity of markets, 
and to escape from the oppressions of the lay lords. The 
royal farms, for similar reasons, became places of resort, 
and many of them were at length converted into towns. 
To resist the Hungarians, Henry surrounded with walls 


* Schmidt, tome ii. p. 292, &c. 


« Ibid., p. 150, &c. 
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the principal villages in Saxony and the neighbouring 
provinces 33 ; and, having constructed new towns in the 
most favourable situations, he removed into them the 
ninth part of the nobles and free inhabitants of the coun- 
try, and provided for their subsistence by collecting into 
magazines the third part of the produce of the neigh- 
bouring districts. 

The Germans being very unwilling to submit to the 
restraint of a residence in towns, Henry, to overcome 
their repugnance, bestowed on * these establishments 
extraordinary advantages, rendering them the seats of 
arts and trades, of fairs a?,id public assemblies, and of all 
popular entertainments. In one important particular, 
however, these towns were still deficient 29 , no trace of 
municipal government being yet discoverable in Ger- 
many. Those, which had been built on the lands of 
bishops, were subject to officers, whom they appointed ; 
and, in the like manner, those erected at this time were 
governed by officers named by the king, if they were 
erected on the lands of the crown, or else named by the 
duke or count, on whose lands they were situated. But, 
though municipal government was not yet introduced, 
the inhabitants of the towns enjoyed more liberty than 
those of the country, because the interest of the proprie- 
tors disposed them to encourage the inhabitants of the 
country to resort thither for protection ; and at length, 
in imitation of the more perfect cities of Italy, each con- 
siderable town became a distinct republic in regard to 
all the concerns of its interior administration. 

The same necessity for defence, which prompted 
Henry to afford encouragement to the formation of towns, 
determined him also to form a more regular military 
force than had yet subsisted in Germany, by granting 


® Pfeflel, tone i. p. 110. 


* Schmidt, tome ii, p. 432. 
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pay to his soldiers 30 , and accustoming them friahnbre 
rigorous discipline, and to a more frequent jiradHbe oC 
military exercises. With this force he employed" £hb 
latter part of his active reign in extending and securing 
his frontier 31 , by taking from the Slavians the provinces 
of Brandenburgh, Misnia, and Lusatia; in rendering 
Bohemia again tributary, as it had been in the time of 
the earlier Carlovingian princes ; in gaining possession 
of the whole of Lorraine, which had been divided be- 
tween the Germans and the French ; and in chastising 
the Danish invaders of Germany on the one part, and 
the Hungarians on tlie other. * But the great praise of 
Henry is that which he merited by attending to the 
interior regulation of his kingdom. If Germany owed 
to Conrad its preservation, and the union of all its mem- 
bers except Lorraine 32 , it was indebted to Henry for the 
beginning of its internal policy, and consequently of its 
superiority over the other states of that period. 

Two such reigns formed a fit preparation for the long 
and brilliant government of the first of the Othos, the 
eldest of the legitimate sons of Henry I., who was chosen 
to succeed him in the year 936, and in a successful go- 
vernment of thirty-seven years, exalted the throne of Ger- 
many to the most distinguished elevation. In this 
important reign the greater part of Italy became subject 
to the crown of Germany, the imperial title was finally 
and permanently attached to the German sovereignty, 
and the papacy itself was submitted to the disposal of 
the new emperor. Thus was at length effected that 
combination of the interests of the Italian peninsula with 
the kingdom of Germany, which constituted the great ar- 
terial communication of the European system, conveying 
into this central region those active influences of ancient 

** Pfeffel, tome i. p, 109, #I lb., p. 110. Schmidt, tome ii. p. 303. ** Schmidt, p. 390, 
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policy, which had survived the dissolution of the ancient 
monarchy. 

Otho began his reign with repressing various insur- 
rections. The Bohemians 33 were reduced after a struggle 
of fourteen years, and revolts of the Bavarians and 
Franconians were also repressed. Even his own coun- 
trymen, the Saxons, formed a conspiracy to assassinate 
him, the troops of the frontiers having been dissatisfied 
by the interruption of the tributes of the revolted Sla- 
vians ; but the conspiracy was discovered and defeated. 
The remainder of the life of Otho was a series of foreign 
successes w . He rendered the Slavians tributary as far 
as the Oder ; he carried his arms through the whole 
peninsula of Jutland, and gave his name to the entrance 
of the Baltic, from him named Ottensund ; he united 
in his own family all the duchies of his kingdom ; and 
he effected the important union of Italy and the imperial 
dignity with the crown of Germany. 

The interesting story of Adelaide, whose marriage 
with Otho was the occasion of this last acquisition, has 
been already related 35 . The connexion hereby formed 
with the papacy exhibited in its very commencement its 
natural character of reciprocal jealousy and irritation. 
The pontiff 36 speedily repented of having introduced 
the Germans into Italy, and concerted with the son of 
Berenger the means of their expulsion. The emperor 
on the other hand returned to Rome in the year 963, 
and assembled a council, which for this, and for various 
enormities of his personal conduct, formally deposed him 
from his see. The transaction was concluded by the 
election of Leo VIII., at which the clergy and people 
bound themselves by oath 37 , never again to choose a 

83 Schmidt, tome ii. p. 303. etc. *7 This stipulation was not a mere for- 

34 PfefFel, tome i. pp. 122, 135. mality, for, alter the death of Leo VIII., 

35 Chapter VII. John XIII. was elected in conformity to 

99 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 128. it. Ibid., p. 13 1. 
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pontiff Without the consent of the emperor. The jea- 
lousy of the pope thus gave occasion to an exercise of 
sovereign authority, by which that jealousy was con- 
firmed ; and the struggle of the two powers, which a 
century afterwards produced the most important results, 
was commenced at the very epoch of their combination. 

In thus reviewing the history of the German govern- 
ment through a period of one hundred and thirty-three 
years, beginning with its first separation from the empire 
of Charlemagne, and ending with the greatest aggran- 
disement of the royal power, a regular progress in the 
formation of the constitution may easily be distinguished. 

A country occupied by nations so fierce and so divided, 
required that in its earlier government the royal power 
Bhould predominate, for a sufficient degree of combina- 
tion and consistency could not otherwise be given to 
the entire mass. In almost every prince accordingly, 
from Lewis the Germanic to Otho, those abilities have 
been apparent, which in such a situation were indis- 
pensable to the maintenance and enlargement of the 
royal authority. Two exceptions from this general cha- 
racter do indeed present themselves ; one in the interval 
between the death of the first Lewis and the advance- 
ment of Arnold, the other in the whole of the reign of 
the second Lewis. These, however, may be easily shown 
to have indirectly contributed to the very progress, which 
they by their immediate operation interrupted. The 
former of these two intervals, comprehending twelve 
years, was employed in accumulating upon Charles the 
Fat almost the whole of the grandeur of Charlemagne, 
and by thus rendering his degradation unavoidable, 
disposing his original kingdom of Germany to assert 
more strenuously its independence, and to concur more 
readily in the choice of a sovereign. The minor reign 
of the second Lewis, on the other hand, comprehending 
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eleven years, allowed to the duke of Saxony an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his superior ability in the regeney 
of the kingdom, and thus formed a most commodious 
transition from a succession still continued in the Car- 
lovingian family to the advancement of a new family. 
The incapacity of Charles disposed the Germans to have 
recourse to an election ; the minority of Lewis broughl 
forward a new object of their confidence. Though the 
duke of Saxony declined the dignity which the nation 
was willing to bestow, yet this moderation but converted 
the prince of their wjshes into the guide of their firs) 
free selection, and facilitated the reversionary exaltation 
of his son. 

That the early extinction of the Carlovingian dynast) 
of Germany was not sufficient of itself to give occasion 
to the introduction of an elective government in that 
country, is, however, evident from the case of France, 
where that family may be considered as having ceased 
to reign 38 but eleven years after it had become extind 
in Germany, though it preserved a lingering existence 
during sixty-five years. It still, therefore, remains tc 
be considered, why the Germans did not, like the 
French, content themselves with substituting a new 
dynasty in the place of the former, but exercised the 
right of nominating each successive prince. 

To give an answer to this inquiry it must in the 
first place be observed, that, as Germans, they had nc 
satisfactory experience of hereditary succession. Lewis, 
their first sovereign, had been succeeded, not by one 
but by three princes, who parcelled the inheritance 

> » 1 - 

88 In the vear 888, the Carlovingian duke of Burgundy, the Carlovingian lin< 
dynasty of France was interrupted by being again broken : ' but that line was 
Eudes count qf Paris, placed on the at the death of Rouolph, restored in thj 
throne to the prejudice of Charles the person of a iOU of Charles, alid ^hdtiiMei 
Simple, who, however, succeeded him. in those of his grandson and great-grand 
Charles was afterwards deposed, and son, to the usurpation of Hugh Capet ir 
succeeded in the yeas $22* by Rodolph the : . j j o ■ ^ J ■„ s ' ‘ 
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among them ; and when the whole had devolved upon 
one of them, he so plainly manifested his insufficiency, 
that within six years he was formally deprived of his 
power. The prince, whom they then elected, was suc- 
ceeded by his son ; but that son was an incapable minor, 
and died without leaving any posterity. This was the 
whole of their experience of succession in the family of 
Charlemagne. In regard to the earlier princes, who 
came into the place of that family, it must again be 
considered, what an alarming jealousy subsisted between 
the two leading nations of the^Gejmans, the Franks and 
Saxons, insomuch that the first of them found it necessary 
to recommend a successor from the other division of the 
nation, in prejudice to the pretension of his own brother. 
If to these considerations we add, that in France 39 the 
great fiefs had become strictly hereditary, but not yet 
completely so in Germany, where the royal authority 
was more vigorously exercised, the difficulty will be 
wholly removed, for it was natural that the succession 
to the throne should be regarded as bearing an analogy 
to that of one of the great vassals, by whom it was 
surrounded. But, notwithstanding all these considerations, 
it seems almost certain 40 , that the German monarchy 
would have become strictly hereditary, if the direct line 
of the family of Otho had been continued through a 
greater number of princes. 

While in this period of the history of Germany the 
various causes, which have been specified, gave to the 
government a vigorous but elective monarchy ; the 
materials also of that aristocracy were provided, which 
afterwards prevailed over the authority of the crown, 
and gradually established the singular constitution of 
the empire. It has already been remarked, that in the 

i | (y ■ ' * 

•* Schmidt, tome iip* 41 L «° Ibid? H>*dl0 1 411# 
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reign of the very first prince, who governed Germany as 
a separate kingdom, the great duchies were restored, 
which Charlemagne had suppressed. During the eleven 
years, which intervened between his death and the 
advancement of Arnold, the royal power was enfeebled, 
first by being divided between the sons of Lewis, and 
then by devolving to one of them, whose imbecility soon 
sunk under the weight. Such an interval was highly 
favourable to the aggrandisement of the newly created 
dukes, whose authority must have been more firmly 
established by the importance connected with the act ol 
deposing one sovereign, and with that of electing an- 
other. When the right of electing was, after a shorl 
interval, to be again distinctly exercised, the authority 
of the nobles must have received additional strength : 
and it has accordingly been remarked 41 , that in the reign 
of Conrad I., the first prince elected after the extinction 
of the Carlovingian dynasty, the dukes laid the founda- 
tion of a grandeur, which rivalled that of the throne. 
Otho indeed, while he preserved the constitution, which 
he found established, laboured to correct its defects, 
He severely punished the abuses of ducal authority 43 , 
and, as a restraint upon the conduct of the dukes, he 
restored the ancient office of royal commissioners, undei 
the new denomination of provincial counts palatine. 

The clergy may be easily conceived to have constituted 
a very important order in the new government, when it is 
considered that it had been the policy of Charlemagne tc 
exalt them, as the best expedient for retaining in subjec- 
tion the fierce inhabitants of Germany, and that the dis- 
tricts granted to the German prelates, having been origin, 
ally of vast extent on account of the wild and unproductive 
state of the country 43 , became in the progress of improve- 


41 PfefFel, tome i» p. 134 f 
48 Ibid.,p. 135. 


48 Schmidt, tome ii. p. 204. In the 
time of Lewis the Debonn&ire those 
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ment establishments of princely magnificence. The ag- 
grandisement of the clergy was also, together with that 
of the nobles, increased by the extinction of the reigning 
family. As the lay nobility availed themselves of the 
importance attached to the power of disposing of the 
crown, to usurp the authority and the demesnes of the 
sovereign, so did the clergy obtain from his favour or con- 
nivance advantages not inferior. The German princes 
imagined that the strength of the clergy would prove a 
support to them against the encroachments of the dukes 44 ; 
and therefore, the more the power* of the latter appeared 
formidable, the more did they labour to enrich the former, 
and to exempt them from the ducal jurisdictions. In 
this speculation indeed they were fatally deceived, for 
that very order effected those usurpations on the royal 
authority, which were apprehended from the nobles ; but 
it was not then possible to foresee the future exaltation 
of the papacy, and the influence which it exercised upon 
the German government. The completion of the greatness 
of the German clergy was the work of that Otlio, with 
whose reign this view of the history of Germany has been 
concluded. He bestowed on them entire counties and 
duchies 45 , with the same powers which were enjoyed by 
the nobles, subjecting them to no other restriction than 
that of appointing royal officers, as associates in their go- 
vernments, to which however they did not long submit 46 . 

These ecclesiastics had been early brought to an ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of Rome. Germany 
appears to have received the first knowledge of Christi- 
anity in the time of the Christian emperors 47 , at least in 

churches were esteemed but moderately 45 Ibid., p. 133. 

wealthy, which possessed only 1000 or 46 They found an opportunity of freeing 
2000 manses or farms ; those, which were themselves wholly from it in the time of 
thought rich, possessed 7000, or 8000, or the successors of this prince, and especi-> 
even more.— Ibid., p. 205. ally of Henry II. — Ibid., p. 170. 

44 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 92. « Schmidt, tome i. pp. 421, 422. J 
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tbe partB Rdjdceot to the Rhine and the Danube; but 
its primitive churches fell into decay amidst the confu- 
sion' of* the unhappy period which succeeded. In the 
Seventh and eighth centuries 48 the missionaries of Ireland 
and Scotland exerted themselves to restore and to extend 
the Christianity of this country ; and early in the latter 
Winefried 49 , an English monk, commonly named Boni- 
face, became the great apostle of Germany, and the 
strenuous agent of the authority of Rome. 

As an expedient for establishing the supremacy of the 
Roman see, Boniface. persuaded the German bishops, 
assembled in council, to frame an oath, which they sent 
in writing to Rome, binding themselves to solicit from 
the pope the pall for their archbishops. The unimproved 
situation of Germany however, by enfeebling the autho- 
rity of the archbishops, lessened very much the influence 
of this ordinance. As there were then in Germany no 
towns, much less capitals, there were no metropolitan 
bishops 50 , and the archbishops of Mentz and Cologne 
assumed a jurisdiction over the more northern districts. 
Many of the bishops therefore were so distant from their 
archbishops, that the rights of these superiors were exer- 
cised with little precision, and it necessarily happened, 
that the principal affairs of the German churches were re- 
gulated in national councils, over which the sovereign 
presided, instead of being arranged by the bishops of a 
single province under the superintendence of their arch- 
bishop. But from the death of Lewis the Germanic 81 , 
pr from the year 876, may be dated the fall of the liber- 

* Schmidt, tome i. p. 423. Thu* St. 834, Lewis the Debonnaire, *s a hope 
Kill an went, in the year 687, to preach began to be entertained, that Christianity 
Christianity in the modem Franconia ; might be extended in the north, eata- 
JJqimera in the year 623, and Rupert in Uished an archbishopric at Hamburgh, 
HjIb year 718, visited Bavaria for the same which in the yea 1 849 was transferred to 
purpose ; and in the year 739 Wilibrord Bremen. — Ibid., tome ii. p. 201. 

taught in Friaia and Thuringia, * * Pfeffel, tome i. pp. 94, 95, Schmidt, 

„ ** Schmidt, tome i. pp. 424, 439, 440. tome ii. p. 249, &c. 

80 Ibid., p. 434. However, in the year 
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ties of the German church, occasioned by that impatience 
of an immediate superior, which commonly drives men 
into an unqualified acknowledgment of a paramount con- 
trol. The decretals, falsely ascribed to the earlier popes, 
but really composed in the ninth century for the purpose 
of rescuing the bishops and inferior clergy from the 
oppression of their metropolitans, were eagerly recom- 
mended and enforced by the see of Rome, which they 
exalted on the ruin of the authority of the archbishops. 
The feeble reign of Charles the Fat afforded a favourable 
opportunity for introducing into Germany the new juris 
prudence, which was accordingly established there so 
firmly before the close of the ninth century, that in the 
year 895 a council acknowledged its subjection in the 
most humble terms, declaring that it was bound to sub- 
mit to the apostolic see, though the yoke, which that 
see imposed, could scarcely be borne. The sovereign 
however still retained a considerable ascendency. Con- 
rad I. annulled the election of an archbishop 52 , and of 
his own authority named another, to whom the pontiff 
thought proper to send the consecrated pall ; Henry I. 
even nominated all the bishops of his kingdom “ 
and obliged them to attend his court ; and Otho I. 
triumphed over the papacy itself, that supreme power of 
the hierarchy, which proved so formidable to his suc- 
cessors. 

The political aggrandisement of the prelates had a 
natural tendency to give to them more of a secular cha- 
racter, than in other countries. Charlemagne, influenced 
by the recent representations of Boniface, had dispensed 
with their attendance in the field 54 ; but they were so 
apprehensive of the loss of their feudal properties, that 
they continued notwithstanding to perform the same 

* Pfeflel, tome i. p. 101 . * ** Ibid-* P' 113 - 

** Sdunidt, tome ii,pp. 233, 234. 
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military services as other barons. Lewis, the son of 
Charlemagne, issued ordinances on this subject similar 
to that of his father, but with as little effect ; and the 
succeeding princes on the contrary, when they granted 
to a church permission to elect a bishop, enjoined it to 
choose a person able to attend the service of the king. 
This consideration was also a principal reason for ad- 
mitting only persons of noble birth among the canons, 
from whom the bishops were afterwards to be selected, 
The greater ecclesiastics of Germany accordingly became 
an order of a mixed character, princes equally as pre- 
lates, and, while they diflered from the secular nobility 
in their connexion with the see of Rome, possessed like 
them the means of secular power, and indulged in the 
same habits of secular interference. 

The advancement of Hugh Capet to the throne of 
France followed the death of Otho I. at an interval of 
only fourteen years. The period therefore of the Ger- 
man history, which has been reviewed in this chapter, 
was nearly coincident with that long period of extreme 
debility in the French history, in which the Carlovingiau 
dynasty gradually expired, and made room for the sub- 
titution of that of Capet. It is interesting to remark 
the contrasted fortunes of the two governments so re- 
cently separated, and to consider how this diversity may 
have corresponded to the difference of their functions 
in the general system. 

It is sufficiently obvious, that the contemporary weak- 
ness of France was most favourable to the formation of 
the new German monarchy, since, if that country had 
then been powerful, a struggle for superiority must have 
ensued, which might have exercised the valour, but 
would have interrupted the political development of 
Germany. It seems therefore to have been necessary, 
that the principal country of the parent-empire should 
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sink into a long continued weakness, while the young 
government, which was detached from it, should form 
without molestation its various institutions, and prepare 
its energies for the discharge of its several functions, 
more especially as this government was established in a 
rude and barbarous country, in which scarcely any ma- 
terials of political combination had previously existed. 
But it may be further remarked, that the importance of 
Germany to the general system of Europe appears to 
have been prior in time to that of France, considered as 
a distinct state, because it will be shown that Germany 
provided for Europe the policy of a federative system, 
while France was preparing itself to assume the prin- 
cipal station in that system of policy, when from the 
Germanic empire it had been extended over western 
Europe. It was accordingly suited to the general order 
of events, that Germany should hasten forward towards 
its maturity. The policy of a federative system was to 
be formed within the empire, before it could be extended 
throughout Europe, and consequently before a govern- 
ment could be necessary for becoming the centre of its 
relations so extended. 

This diversified adaptation of these two governments 
appears to have been immediately the result of the influ- 
ence of individual characters. The princes of Germany 
were generally able, while those of France were noted 
for imbecility. If the two series had been interchanged, 
Germany must soon have become a rude province of a 
French empire, France must have become at once a 
powerful and predominating government, and the whole 
system of the interests of Europe must have been 
varied, if indeed any regular combination of interests 
could have been constituted. Perhaps however a more 
general cause may be discovered, to which that dif- 
ference of individual characters may, at least in part, 
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be traced. In the circumstances of Germany weak and 
incapable princes could not have been placed on the 
throne 85 , because such princes could not have attracted 
the confidence of the chiefs. Every candidate for the 
throne must therefore have felt the necessity of earning 
his exaltation by the utmost exertion of his natural 
powers. 


88 Germany may be considered as 
founded at thjg time on the north by the 
German Ocean and the river Sley, which 
passes by Sleswick, the territory, which 
Otho I. acquired beyond this river, having 
foen quickly recovered by Denmark ; f on 
the south by the Rhine, the Reuss to* 


wards Burgundy, and the Alps toward* 
Italy on the west by the Maeae and the 
Scheldt; and as separated on the easl 
from Hungary by the Leytha and the 
Morava, and by the Oder from Poland, 
Silesia and Mazovia being at most but 
honorary fiefs. — Pfeffel, tomei. p. 175* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Of the history of Germany, from the beginning of the reign of Otho II. } 

in the year 973, to the death of Lothaire II. in the year 1137. ' 

The Franconian dynasty begun in jfche year 1024. — Feudal system completed, 1037. 

—Struggle with the papacy begun, 1076. — Concordat of Calixtus II., 1122. 

At the death of Otho I. everything seemed to promise to 
liis descendants an inheritance of prosperity and glory 1 . 
His reign of thirty-seven years, his extraordinary good 
fortune, and the esteem which he had acquired in the 
latter part of his life, had almost caused the Germans 
to forget that they were distinct nations ; the southern 
countries of Germany too had become accustomed to the 
ascendency of the Saxons, and the more considerable 
duchies were held by the family of Otho. The external 
situation of the government was not less favourable. 
Tranquillity had been established in Italy, France was 
enfeebled by the disorders, which preceded the usurpa- 
tion of Hugh Capet, and the Slavian borderers of Ger- 
many were intimidated. But the very event, which 
threw the brightest lustre on the reign of Otho, the 
acquisition of the kingdom of Italy and of the imperial 
dignity, was that which, in its consequences, proved 
destructive of all this grandeur. Within forty years it 
occasioned the extinction of the male posterity of this 
prince, and in a subsequent period it subverted that 
royal authority, which appeared to have been established 
with so much security. 

When Otho II. had, in the beginning of his reign, 
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1 Schmidt, tome it. pp, 330, 331. 
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maintained the tranquillity of Germany by repressing 
the disturbances of his own family 2 , by repelling the 
incursions of the Danes, and by securing the connexion 
of Lorraine, he undertook an expedition into Italy, which 
was the occasion of all the misfortunes of his house. 
Cincio, or Crescentius 3 , was at that time the leader of an 
insurrection of the Romans, the object of which was to 
abolish the authority of the papacy, and restore the an- 
cient magistracy of the consuls ; but the counts of Tus- 
culum, who were always powerful in Rome, resisted his 
attempts, and Otho Jay his arrival effected the entire 
suppression of the insurgents. The views of the German 
monarch however extended further than the re-establish- 
ment of the tranquillity of the papal see. Anxious to 
complete the Italian acquisitions of his father, and also 
excited by the representations of the princes of Bene- 
vento and Capua, who, for their submission to his father, 
had experienced much annoyance from their Grecian 
neighbours, he engaged in an attempt to reduce under 
his authority the more southern provinces of the penin- 
sula. The immediate consequence of this attempt was 
the entire defeat of the German monarch ; the remote 
one was the formation of a power, which, by affording a 
new support to the papal see, enabled it in a subsequent 
period to triumph over the authority of the imperial 
crown of Germany. The Greeks of southern Italy, 
unable to oppose a sufficient resistance to the attack of 
Otho, invited to their aid the Saracens of Sicily and 
Africa ; to combat these new neighbours a troop of 
Norman adventurers was, forty years afterwards, per- 
mitted by the German sovereign to establish itself in 
Italy ; and this establishment became a secure asylum, 
to which the pontiff could retreat in his violent struggle 


* Excited by the dukes of Bavaria and Suabia, his kinsmen. 
3 Schmidt, tome ii* pp. 334, 635. 
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with the emperor, which was begun forty-seven years 
after its commencement, and four years before it was 
completed by the expulsion of the Greeks from Italy, 
and the reduction of Sicily. 

Otho II., who died shortly after his defeat, was sue- 
ceeded by his son Otho III., who was then only three 
years old, the regency being committed to his mother, 
the empress Theophania, who had been a Greek princess. 
After the death of the t empress, which followed that of 
her husband within eight years, the government was 
assumed by Adelaide, widow of the first Otho. These 
female regencies were favourable to the improvement of 
the German manners, without being injurious to the 
authority of the crown, which was sufficiently supported 
by the general loyalty of the dukes 4 . The influence of 
a Grecian, and of an Italian princess, could not but con- 
duce to the refinement of the grossness 5 , which then 
characterised the people of Germany, especially as the 
former enjoyed in her regency so much authority 6 , that 
charters have been found, which were dated with the 
years of her reign. The influence of Adelaide must 
indeed have already operated to the same end in the 
reign of her husband Otho I., and that of Theophania in 
the reign of her husband Otho II. ; but the great im- 
provement appears to have been effected during their 
regencies, when they administered the supreme power 
of the state, and principally during the more authorita- 
tive government of Theophania. We accordingly find 
Ditmar lamenting the degeneracy of the manners of his 
own time 7 , and extolling the simplicity of the time of 
the first Otho ; he censures in particular the immodest 

4 Schmidt, tome ii. p. 340. among the persons belonging to the 

8 The Germans in their laws reproach church of Saint Peter at Worms, 

themselves with drunkenness even to the 6 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 144. 
sixteenth century. — Ibid., p. 3t>8. In one 7 Schmidt, tome ii* pp* 387 , 38 8. 

year thirty-fire murders were committed 
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exposure of the persons of the female sex, introduced 
by the fashions of dress latterly adopted, and he com- 
plains of the daily increase of the number of adulteries. 
It is indeed very probable that many improprieties, and 
even immoralities, would attend a sudden transition from 
gross and simple manners to the free intercourse of more 
refined and elegant society; and it may perhaps be 
maintained, that the coarseness of a semi-barbarous 
people might be more speedily and effectually civilised 
by the admixture of a contrary system of manners, though 
such as could not be reconciled to the strict rules of 
decorum, or even of morality. But it may be conjec- 
tured, on the other hand, that much of the lamentation 
of this writer may have been suggested by the querulous 
disposition, which, offended by the faults of present man- 
ners, ascribes to the rudeness of preceding times an un- 
merited character of simplicity and virtue. 

The connexion of Italy with the German crown proved 
fatal to Otho III., as it had been to Otho II., and to 
another son, and grandson, of Otho I. The troubles of 
Rome, occasioned by the repeated insurrections of Cres- 
centius, determined him twice to visit that country, and 
he died in the second of these expeditions 8 . Thus 
within a few years perished all the male posterity of the 
illustrious Otho. The same fatality might indeed have 
occurred, if they had never quitted their native country ; 
but it seems reasonable to ascribe it to the baneful 
influence of a climate, which was almost constantly 
injurious to the health of the Germans of this period. 

The last of these princes 9 had formed a scheme, the 
accomplishment of which would have essentially altered 
and disturbed the entire system of the politics of Europe. 
Educated by his mother Theophania in the refinement 


* Schmidt, tome ii. pp. 348, 349. 


» Ibid* p. 346-349. 
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of Grecian politeness, he conceived a distastefpr.the 
gTossness of his countrymen, and determined to esta- 
blish in Rome the seat of his authority. With this 
design he introduced into his court an establishments 
and ceremonial borrowed from the usages of the Greeks 
and Romans, and remained at Rome an entire year, 
during which he laboured to conciliate the attachment 
of the principal persons of the city. But, notwithstand- 
ing all his efforts, he experienced the restless turbulence 
of the inhabitants of that ancient capital, whose imagi- 
nations still cherished the memory of their ancient great- 
ness. A tumult suddenly arosle among the people, and 
the emperor was, during three days, invested in his 
palace, from which he was with great difficulty rescued. 
Deeply offended by this instance of the ingratitude of a 
people, to whom he had been strongly attached, he was 
preparing to inflict upon them the vengeance, which 
they had provoked, when death arrested his career, 
and defeated a scheme, which would have destroyed 
the independence of the papal power, and confounded 
the system of Europe. 

The series of the Saxon emperors was concluded by 
Henry II., elected to succeed the last of the Othos. 
This emperor, though he had not descended from any of 
the three Othos 10 , was yet of the same family, having 
sprung from a brother of the first of those princes, and 
consequently having lineally descended from his father 
Henry I. But, though the same family still occupied 
the throne, the failure of the line of the Othos could not 
but be followed by important consequences n . Had this 
dynasty continued to preside over the monarchy in 
•regular succession, there can be little doubt that the 
German crown would, like others, have become strictly , 
hereditary. The elections of the Othos had been mere 

ll , Schmidt, tome ii. pp- 410*411. 


10 Pfeflft If tome i# p. 152. 
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formalities. The archbishop of Mentz, at the coronation 
of the first, presented him to the people as chosen by 
God, nominated by his father, and then made king by 
the princes : of this monarch again it was said, that he 
had made his son king, being elected by all the people : 
and even of Henry II., though he had not received the 
crown by a lineal succession, and had encountered a 
vehement opposition, it was maintained by the Saxons, 
that he ought to be king by the grace of God, and in 
virtue of his own hereditary right. In the case of the 
third Otho the admission of so young a child to the 
throne was an unequivodal acknowledgment of his right 
of inheritance. It is true indeed, that in the succeeding 
dynasty the crown was again transmitted by a regular 
descent, though subject to the forms of election ,• but 
these forms served to cherish the importance of the great 
hobles, who were the electors, which was enhanced 
when 12 a third dynasty succeeded, and yet more when, 
at its termination, a long series of princes of various fami- 
lies occupied the throne. 

The reign of Henry II., the last of the Saxon princes, 
formed a very suitable transition to the establishment of 
a new dynasty, not merely as it was itself a departure 
from the lineal succession, but yet more as it was agi- 
tated by various disturbances. The weakness of this 
sovereign had, however, consequences, extending be- 
yond the introduction of another dynasty, and even 
directly affecting the development of the general sys- 
tem. About the year 1018 13 he was compelled by the 

The Franconian dynasty, which was with placing on the throne, in the year 
begun in the year 1024, was terminated 1745, Francis grand-duke of Tuscany, 
in the year 1137. The Suabian, which and this family possessed the imperial 
then followed, Was begun in the year dignity of Germany until its suppression 
1138, and ended in the year 1254, in the year 1806. 

After this time reigned emperors of 18 PfefFel, tome i. p. 161. However 
various families until the year 1437, Schmidt remarks, tome iii. p. 5, that Po- 
when began the regular series of Austrian land soon afterwards became again tri- 
emperoft. which was terminated in the butary to Germany ; and Pfeftel, tome 
year 1740 , The succession was ended i. p. 184, says that the Polish govern- 
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Poles to consent to a peace, which loosened the con- 
nexion of Germany and their country ; and in the year 
1022 u , for the purpose of protecting his dominions in 
the south of Italy against the attacks of the Saracens, he 
granted an establishment to the Normans, who after- 
wards obtained possession of those provinces and Sicily. 
The latter measure had also an important bearing on the 
subsequent fortune of Germany itself, by giving a begin- 
ning to a government, which supported the papacy in its 
great struggle with the empire. In the year 1024, he 
died without issue, having recommended as his successor 
Conrad duke of Franconia. * 

In this manner, after a period of one hundred and five 
years, was terminated the Saxon dynasty of Germany. 
This period exhibits a series of princes, who in general 
maintained that ascendency of the royal authority, which 
was necessary to the consolidation of the government of 
a country inhabited by various nations, all rude, warlike, 
and independent. The next period, that of the Franco- 
nian dynasty, presents a very different picture. Under this 
other dynasty we behold the royal authority, which had, 
as it seems, accomplished its purpose, degraded into in- 
significance, the secular and ecclesiastical aristocracies 
established on its ruin, and the cities first beginning to 
assume that importance, which was afterwards so favour- 
able to the commerce of Germany. 

The aggrandisement of the nobles and bishops of 
Germany, which became so considerable in the time of 
the Franconian sovereigns, had indeed been silently 
prepared in that of the Saxon, as the prosperity of the 
cities, which, after the termination of the Franconian 


ment, in the year 1031, performed ho- 
mage to Conrad II., for Silesia and Mazo- 
via. The precise epoch of the indepen- 
dence of Poland is not known ; but it is 
conjectured, that the Poles availed them- 


selves of the interregnum in the thirteenth 
century, which preceded the elevation of 
Rodolph of Ilapsburgh, elected in the 
year 1273. 

14 Schmidt, tome ii. p. 364. 
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line, was carried to its utmost height in the formation 
of the celebrated Hanseatic league, was originally the 
growth of this latter period. Each dynasty appears to 
have had its distinct and appropriate destination in the 
construction of the German constitution, but each at the 
same time appears to have made preparation for that, 
which was peculiarly the function of its successor. The 
reigns of Otho 1. 15 and his successors afforded the most 
favourable opportunities for augmenting that greatness, 
to which the dukes had already attained, their frequent 
absences, occasioned by the new connexion of Italy with 
the German crown, leaVing these nobles at liberty to 
establish and extend their privileges. The duchies 
accordingly under the Saxon emperors became generally 
hereditary 16 , insomuch that, in failure of heirs male, 
they passed to the husbands of the daughters, or of the 
sisters, of the deceased. The claim of succession 17 was 
not, indeed, considered as founded upon an absolute and 
rigorous right. Otho I. refused to his brother-in-law a 
county, which he claimed as the nearest relative of the 
last count ; and Henry II. gave the duchy of Carinthia 
to a person of a different family. But when a ducal 
family had become wholly extinct 18 , the estates of the 
province claimed a right of concurring in the election. 
The general estates also acquired under Henry II. 19 a 
prodigious increase of authority. Their consent became 
an essential condition of all public resolutions, and Dit- 
mar called them the coadjutors of Henry, and the pillars 
of the government. 

The progress of the ecclesiastical aristocracy was yet 
more rapid. The erroneous policy of Otho I., and still 
more the imprudent piety of Henry II., who has been 

15 Schmidt, tome ii. p. 442. 18 pfeffel, tome i. p. 167. 

18 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 167. 19 Ibid., p. 162. 

17 Schmidt, tome ii. pp. 403, 404. 
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named the father of the monks 20 , accumulated on the 
clergy the most important rights, and the most valuable 
possessions. Otho, indeed, imagined that he could 
retain them in dependence on the royal power, by 
reserving to deputies appointed by the crown the go- 
vernment of the duchies and counties, which he first 
assigned to them ; but his successors 21 , and particularly 
Henry II., the last of the Saxon sovereigns, abandoned 
this prudent precautiop, granting to the clergy those 
very charges, which had been instituted to restrain their 
power, and even uniting to them the government of the 
cities, in which the prelates held their residence. The 
inconsiderate liberality of the emperors was imitated by 
their subjects, who all regarded it as a religious duty to 
enrich the churches and monasteries ; and interested 
motives co-operated with this mistaken piety, many 
proprietors voluntarily becoming vassals of the church, 
either that they might be enabled to avoid military 
duties and the provincial impositions, or that their pro- 
perties might be protected from violence by the spiritual 
weapons of the clergy. 

Conrad duke of Franconia was, in the year 1024, 
elected to succeed Henry II., and began the Franconian 
line of sovereigns. The southern or Frankish provinces 
of Germany had become impatient of the ascendency of 
the Saxons, and these yielded to their pretensions 88 , 
either because their princes were too old, or because they 
were not popular in the empire. Conrad was not, how- 
ever, wholly unconnected with the Saxon line, for he 
was a descendant of a daughter of Otho I. 

In the successive elevation of the northern and the 
southern dynasty, we may, perhaps, remark a corre- 
spondence to the general progress of the internal policy 


80 PfefFel, tome i. p. 162. 
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of Germany. In the earlier period of the government 
the ascendency of the Saxon family accelerated the 
improvement of the ruder provinces, and more effec- 
tually secured the frontier against the inroads of the 
Norman and Slavian tribes : in the latter period, when 
these advantages had been obtained, the advancement 
of a Franconian family, by giving more importance to 
the provinces bordering on the Rhine, had a natural 
tendency to favour the improvement of those commer- 
cial cities, which soon afterwards became important 
members of the Germanic body. Another considerable 
influence of the actual order of these dynasties may be 
perceived in the revolt, which in the reign of Henry IV. 
gave so much assistance to the efforts of the Roman see. 
If the Franconian had been the earlier dynasty, and the 
revolt had accordingly occurred in the southern pro- 
vinces of Germany, when the sovereignty had been trans- 
ferred to the Saxons, that defection must have shaken 
the more important provinces, instead of a distant and 
less improved portion of the territory, and would pro- 
bably have too much deranged, or even destroyed, the 
government. 

The first and second princes of the Franconian dynasty 
swayed the sceptre with a vigour, which did not pro- 
mise a degradation of the royal authority. Conrad II. 
in particular distinguished himself as a prince of very 
superior endowments. He traversed without delay the 
principal provinces of Germanv 23 , and everywhere dis- 
played so much sagacity and firmness, that he was 
proverbially compared with the illustrious Charlemagne. 
He appears indeed to have proposed to himself that 
prince as his model ; and, though he could not venture 
to imitate him in suppressing the duchies, yet he endea- 

28 Schmidt, tome iii, p. 10. It was proverbially said ae/la Conradi kabet ancen- 
toria CaroJi. 
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voured to palliate the mischief by uniting the more 
considerable of them in his own family. His reign, 
however, which comprehended only fifteen years, wag 
not long enough for the full accomplishment of the plan, 
which he meditated ; nor was his immediate successor, 
though a respectable sovereign, capable of prosecuting 
what he had begun. Instead, therefore, of effecting a 
permanent restoration of the royal authority 34 , which 
would probably have been the result of his government, 
if it had been, as the course of nature would have easily 
allowed, a few years protracted, he only asserted pre- 
tensions, which awakened the* jealousy of his subjects, 
and then left the empire to a prince, desirous, indeed, of 
supporting the dignity of the crown, but destitute of the 
sagacity indispensably requisite for maintaining it in 
circumstances of so great difficulty. 

Two events of general importance distinguished the 
reign of Conrad II.; the extinction of the petty kingdom 
of Burgundy, and the completion of the feudal law. By 
his activity and decision he acquired, in the year 1033 2S , 
the possession of Burgundy, the succession of which had 
been ceded to his predecessor 26 , Henry II., by its king 
Raoul, or Rodolph. This union, however, of Burgundy to 
the crown of Germany became but the epoch of the disso- 
lution of that territory 27 , in which the royal authority had 
been long disregarded. A number of little hereditary 
principalities were soon formed in it under the sovereignty 
of the empire, and at length the territory separated into 
parts, which successively attached themselves to the sur- 
rounding governments. The greater part of the states 
of Burgundy passed at different times, and by various 
titles, under the dominion of the kings of France, from 
which they had been anciently dismembered ; some 


u Schmidt, tome iii. p. 81. 
* Pfilffel, torn* i. p. 185. 
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joined themselves to the confederacy of the Swiss re- 
publics; and the remainder, including the duchy of 
Savoy, were admitted among the states of the empire. 
The kingdom, since the union of its two parts, Burgundy 
Transjurane and Cisjurane, had subsisted one hundred 
and five years ; and the growth of the general system 
seems to have at length provided organs capable of ab- 
sorbing into its constitution what had thus long existed 
in a state of distinctness. The law of feuds had not yet 
allowed to rear-vassals the privileges, which it granted 
to their superiors, but at this time the same spirit of 
independence, which aniihated the nobles, had in Italy 
extended to the lower order, who accordingly demanded 
the enjoyment of similar advantages. Conrad, in the 
year 1037, terminated the contest, by conceding to the 
latter the liberties which they required 28 , and from that 
country the new regulations were adopted in others, in 
which the feudal principles prevailed. 

Henry III., son of Conrad II., though not equal to his 
father, was yet a prince of very eminent qualities 29 . 
Just, religious, brave, and attached to literature, he was 
well qualified to promote the general improvement of his 
dominions ; and his vigour exalted the imperial autho- 
rity to even a greater height, than it had attained in the 
reign of Conrad. But as the exertions of this prince 
were not regulated by the prudence, which had directed 
those of his father, this aggrandisement was only the 
preparation of the downfal, which it suffered in the suc- 
ceeding reign. Anxious for the domestic tranquillity of 
his kingdom, he prohibited those private wars, which the 
independence of the German nobles had already rendered 
frequent, and established and maintained a public peace 
throughout the whole country. This measure, if en- 


28 See note 12 of chapter viii. 
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forced with a cautious moderation, would have been 
eminently beneficial ; but the severity with which Henry 
executed his ordinance 30 , excited so much discontent 
among the nobles, whose violences it restrained, that in 
the latter part of his reign he was necessitated to bring 
the pope from Italy, to pacify their resentment. He was 
not less incautious in his conduct towards the Roman 
see, and by the ascendency, which he ventured to assume, 
he decided the fortune ^of the German monarchy. 

Rome being distracted by the struggles of three 
popes 3l , Henry, who had proceeded into Italy to restore 
the peace of the church, as he had already established 
the tranquillity of Germany, caused two of the rivals to 
be deposed, and, having induced the third to withdraw 
his pretensions, procured the election of a German 
bishop, and the renewal of the ancient ordinance, which 
enjoined that a pope should not be elected without the 
consent of the emperor. The contingencies of this pe- 
riod enabled him to give to the restored ordinance a 
repeated operation. Clement II., the pope whom he 
had first caused to be elected, having died at the expi- 
ration of nine months 32 , the Romans sent ambassadors to 
Germany, to demand a new pope from the emperor, who, 
by the advice of the bishops of Germany, and with the 
concurrence of the ambassadors, appointed another Ger- 
man, Damasus II. This pope also having died soon 
afterwards, they again sent ambassadors, and received 
from Henry his kinsman Leo IX. At the end of five 
years, Leo too having died, they commissioned the fa- 
mous Hildebrand, then archdeacon of Rome, to choose, 
in the name of the clergy and people of that city, a pon- 
tiff from among the bishops of Germany. 

This decisive control, so repeatedly exercised, could 
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not fail to irritate the papal court, though the situation 
of the Roman see rendered it then impossible to resist. 
Agitated within by the contests of competitors for the 
ecclesiastical sovereignty, and harassed from without by 
the Normans, recently established in the south of Italy 38 , 
the papal court was at this time forced into an admis- 
sion of the pretensions of the emperor. But an inci- 
dent, which occurred to Leo IX., gave occasion to the 
adoption of a different policy. That pontiff, having been 
defeated and taken prisoner by his Norman enemies, was 
treated by them with the most profound respect ; and 
their duke, restoring the lands, which he had usurped 
from the church, declared himself the vassal of the 
Roman see. The Norman state was therefore soon re- 
garded as the sure ally of the papal power, and in the 
reign of the succeeding emperor, it enabled the pontiff 
to humble the authority of that crown, on which his see 
had lately been so entirely dependent. 

Historians have concurred in remarking, how critically 
unfortunate was the premature death of Henry III. 34 He 
had taken, says Schmidt 35 , such steps in regard to the 
popes and German princes, as either should not have been 
taken at all, or should have been maintained. Whether 
they could have been maintained, if a longer reign had 
been allowed to him, is at least extremely uncertain, since 
just before his death he found himself obliged to have 
recourse to the pontiff for pacifying the princes of Ger- 
many. But however this may have been, the premature 
termination of his reign, succeeded as it was by a long 
minority, left the way open for all the enterprises of do- 
mestic and external aggression, which his government 
had provoked. In this view both his character, and the 
time of his death, appear to have been accurately adjusted 

83 They had formed their first establish- 34 He died, aged thirty -nine years, 

ment in Italjr m ye#r 1029. Henry Ffeffe), tome p. 193. 
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to the crisis, in which he ruled the empire. The friend 
of order and of justice, he promoted the prosperity of his 
country during his own government, while the vigorous, 
though indiscreet, exercise of his authority, prepared those 
irritations, which afterwards destroyed the ascendency of 
the royal power ; and dying in the flower of his age, and 
just, as Pfeffel has remarked 36 , when he was going to 
take the most effectual measures for securing the peace 
of the church, the glqry of the empire, and the internal 
tranquillity of Germany, he left these discontents to ac- 
quire consistency and power under the feeble government 
of a minor, who was then scarcely six years old. 

In the year 1056 began the reign of Henry IV., me- 
morable for the violent contest with the papacy, which 
shook the authority of the German crown, and relaxed 
the combination of the government. All its circum- 
stances appear to have co-operated to the catastrophe, by 
which it was distinguished. Commencing with a long 
minority, it afforded an ample opportunity for the deve- 
lopment of the discontents, which the imprudent energy 
of the preceding reign had excited and fomented ; and 
continuing through the half of a century, it allowed also 
a sufficient time for the completion of the revolution, 
in which they naturally terminated. The personal cha- 
racter too of this prince was singularly accommodated to 
the result of this agitated period. Having been neg- 
lected in his education 37 , while rival prelates were con- 
tending for the regency of his kingdom, he indulged in 
the earlier part of his own government those intempe- 
rate passions, which contributed to alienate from him 
the higher classes of his subjects ; but the good qualities 
of his heart, and the resolute vigour of his conduct, at- 
tached to his cause the lower orders, which could not be 

88 Nouvel Abr6g6 Chron. de l’Hist. et p. 201. 
du Droit Publique d’AlLemagne, tome i. ** Schmidt, tome iii* P> 4 % &c. 
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affected by bis caprices, and especially the new order of 
the inhabitants of towns, which was at this time rising 
into importance, and in reward of this attachment became 
the favoured object of the royal encouragement. 

The minority of Henry IV. was disturbed by a violent 
contention between the archbishops of Cologne and 
Bremen for the government of his kingdom 38 , and the 
care of his person, an apt prelude to the ecclesiastical 
usurpation, by which his manhoqd was so calamitously 
harassed. Such a contention naturally afforded a fa- 
vourable opportunity.for ^the discontents, which were 
then ready to break forth in Saxony. It also happened, 
that the archbishop of Bremen, who prevailed in the 
contest, had been exposed by the situation of his see to 
various provocations, which had irritated him against the 
nobles of northern Germany. The irritation of the mi- 
nister was communicated to the king, who, on his own 
part, had sufficient cause for dissatisfaction. The Saxons, 
jealous of the great authority acquired by the Franconian 
princes 39 , and considering the minority of the reigning 
sovereign as a crisis favourable to their wishes, had be- 
gun to indulge themselves in an open expression of their 
sentiments ; they then proceeded to a contemptuous 
disregard of the royal authority, practising the most 
unrestrained violence, and in particular pillaging the 
churches ; and at length a conspiracy was formed among 
them, for destroying the king, and placing one of their 
own party on the throne. Various occurrences inflamed 
the animosity, which was thus kindled between the 
monarch and a large portion of his subjects, until, in 
the seventeenth year of Henry’s reign, the Saxons were 
provoked to an open insurrection by the fortresses, which 
he had caused to be erected, that he might retain them 
in subjection. 

88 Schmidt, tome'iii p. 45—50, 99 IbicL, p. 50— 58- 
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On this occasion the influence of the imperfect com- 
bination of the German people first became conspicuous. 
The Saxons, proud of the magnitude of their territory, 
but regarded by the southern Germans as the people of 
a conquered province, could never cease to feel that they 
were a body distinct from their fellow-subjects, and were 
therefore always ready to act as a party in the empire. 
While Saxony gave princes to Germany, the inconveni- 
ence of this want of combination was not apparent, be- 
cause the force of this* great province was associated with 
that of the crown ; but when its princes ceased to sway 
the royal sceptre, it became u. standing and formidable 
opposition to the government, espousing and supporting 
whatever party was adverse to the sovereign. 

In the fourth year of the reign of Henry IV., a pontiff 
was nominated by the regency, as had been practised in 
the preceding. This pontiff, however 40 , who assumed 
the name of Nicholas II., immediately issued a decree, 
which may be considered as the precursor of the great 
contest of the secular and ecclesiastical authorities. He 
enjoined that, when the see of Rome should be vacant, 
the new pontiff should be selected from the clergy of the 
Roman church in preference to all others ; and, though 
it professed to reserve the rights of Henry, yet, by de- 
claring these rights to be derived from a concession made 
particularly to himself, it made preparation for their sup- 
pression. Nor did the court of Rome propose to confine 
itself to a mere war of words. The Normans established 
in the south of Italy had already been enlisted in the 
cause of the church, the pontiff, Leo IX., having created 
their chieftain, Robert Guiscard, duke of Calabria, 
Puglia, and Sicily, under the sovereignty of the holy see, 
and having constituted him and his successors the pro- 
tectors of the freedom of the papal elections. 

40 Pfeffcl, tome i. p. 206. 
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The object of these measures was manifested in the 
following year, when, on the death of Nicholas, the in- 
dependent party in Rome 41 , supported by the Normans, 
rejected a pope, whom Henry had selected, and substi- 
tuted another in his place. The great contest was, how- 
ever, reserved for Hildebrand, who had, in a subordinate 
station, directed these preparations, but was not himself 
placed on the papal throne until the year 1073, or twelve 
years after the advancement of this pontiff. It seemed 
as if the principal agent had been kept back, until the 
scene of his exertion had been particularly made ready 
for his decisive effortsT Ift that year the scene was com- 
pletely prepared for his reception, the discontents of the 
Saxons just then breaking out into an open insurrection 4 *. 

The imprudent impetuosity of Henry was the charac- 
ter best suited to favour the enterprises, conceived by 
the cool, though daring ambition, of Hildebrand, or, as 
he was named on his advancement, Gregory VII. For- 
getful of the proceedings so plainly indicating the de- 
signs of Rome, of the decree of Nicholas and of the 
election of his successor, he incautiously appealed to the 
pontiff’ against the insurgents of Saxony 43 . The Saxons 
having immediately retaliated by bringing numerous 
accusations against their sovereign, Gregory seized the 
opportunity of constituting himself the judge of the em- 
peror. The pontiff accordingly sent his legates to a 
German diet, to charge the monarch with the crimes, of 
which he had been accused by his subjects, to accuse 
him also of impiety, in maintaining the right of in- 
vesting bishops with the temporalities of their sees, and 
to require that he should attend a synod shortly to be 
convened, before which he should answer to all these 
allegations. Henry dismissed the legates with disdain, 
and in a national synod, assembled at Worms, caused a 

48 Ibid., p. 211. « Ibid., pp. 214, 215. 
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resolution to be formed, declaring Gregory to be deprived 
of the pontificate, for having dared to assume the cha- 
racter of judge of his sovereign, and for various other 
offences. Gregory replied by excommunicating and 
deposing Henry, and absolving his subjects from their 
allegiance ; and the insurrection of Saxony was immedi- 
ately renewed, under the pretence of supporting the 
sacred cause of the church. 

Thus in the twentieth year of the reign of Henry IV. 
began the struggle of thfe imperial and papal powers, which 
through the remaining thirty years of his life subjected 
him to the most degrading humiliations, excited his sons 
successively to revolt 44 , and finally deprived him of his 
crown. Henry was in the beginning desirous of averting 
the danger by a timely submission, and to prevent a 
journey, which the pontiff proposed to make into Ger- 
many, waited on him in Italy, where he underwent the 
most mortifying penances ; but, the pontiff having about 
the same time instigated and approved the election of 
another sovereign, Henry perceived that his only hope 
of safety was in resolution, and determined to pursue his 
adversary to destruction. 

The pontiff was quickly forced to yield to the fury of 
the exasperated monarch, and, being driven to seek 
refuge among his Norman friends in southern Italy, 
ended his life in exile from his see. The cause however 
survived the champion. Another revolt in Germany 
afforded its assistance, and the emperor was overpowered 
in his turn. Three succeeding pontiffs 45 renewed the 
decrees of Gregory, and the second of them was careful 
to strengthen the important connexion, which had been 
formed with the Normans 46 , by giving to their dukes the 

44 His elder son Conrad was induced 45 Victor III., Urban II., and Pascal 
to revolt in the year 1093. He died II. 

m the year 1101, and Henry, his second 40 See note 24 in chapter x. 

son revolted in the ysar 1105. 
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famous bull of the Sicilian monarchy, which constituted 
him and his successors legates of the see of Rome. The 
contest indeed languished under the successors of Gre- 
gory, and the Saxons having become weary of insurrec- 
tion, Henry seemed to have securely established his 
authority in Germany ; but, just as he was preparing to 
visit Italy, that he might bring the pontiff to an accom- 
modation, he was encountered by a rebellion of his second 
son 47 , and having been induced to confide in his expres- 
sions of repentance, was arrestbd, and compelled to 
abdicate his crown. 

Henry V., though “advanced to the throne by the in- 
fluence of the papal censures, resisted the pretensions, 
which were immediately obtruded on him by the pontiff 48 . 
The disturbances of Germany were accordingly again 
excited ; but Henry, having at length succeeded in re- 
pressing his domestic enemies, compelled the pontiff, 
Calixtus II., to consent to a concordat, by which the 
claims of Rome were compromised after a struggle of 
sixty years. The freedom of ecclesiastical elections, for 
which this convention stipulated, did not satisfy the 
ambition of Rome ; and the substitution of the sceptre 
for the cross and ring in the formality of investiture 
was of little importance, since it was still admitted, that 
ecclesiastics were bound to the discharge of all the feudal 
duties. 

The efforts of the papacy, notwithstanding the con- 
cordat, were renewed in the following reign, and with 
greater success. The concordat however seems to have 
possessed a permanent importance, as it precluded that 
direct triumph of the papacy, which would have esta- 
blished an ecclesiastical sovereignty in Germany. The 
progressive formation of the system of Europe appears 
to have required, that the combination of the German 

*1 Pfeffcl, tome i. p. 224. « Ibid, p. 230. 
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monarchy should be relaxed in the struggle, and the 
government be thus transformed into a loosely connected 
confederation ; and this was best effected by the indirect 
and insidious efforts of an adversary, who had been com- 
pelled to renounce the hope of an open and acknow- 
ledged superiority, and was thus precluded from intro- 
ducing a new principle of political combination into the 
place of the royal power. 

Henry V. had been secured from the misfortune, which 
overwhelmed his father, by not having any son to become 
a leader of rebellion ; but the $amc* circumstance, which 
protected this monarch, enfeebled the succeeding reign 
by abandoning the government to an election. The new 
sovereign, Lothaire II., who was indebted to the arch- 
bishop of Mcntz for his advancement 49 , was obliged to 
enter into a stipulation 50 , by which he renounced a part 
of the advantages obtained by his predecessor. He 
promised that he would not be present at the elections of 
prelates, and that in the investiture of the persons 
elected, he would content himself with an oath of fidelity, 
instead of requiring the performance of homage. 

This reign of twelve years, in correspondence to such 
a commencement, exhibits a continual diminution of the 
authority of the crown. The very first measure indeed 
of Lothaire, after his advancement, was inconsistent with 
independence, for he immediately solicited of the pope a 
confirmation of his election 51 , an act of submission thence- 
forward required of his successors as an indispensable 
duty. In the latter part of his reign 52 he descended to 

49 Four princes were put in nomination 52 This transaction was represented in a 
on this occasion, of whom one had mar- painting, with an inscription, by which it 
ried the sister of Henry V., and another appears to have been intended, that thja, 
was his nephew. Lothaire appears to homage should be referred to the imperial 
have been preferred to these by the arch- crown : / 

bishop, for the want of all connexion with Rex venit ante fores, jurans prius urbis 
that family. * honores; 

*° Schmidt, tome iii. p. 332 — 336. Post homo tit pap«, recipit quo dante 

1 Pl'effel, tome i. p. 244. coronam. 
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a state of direct and formal vassalage, though not for 
his German dominions, having consented to accept as a 
fief of the papal see the extensive possessions of the 
countess Matilda, which had been bequeathed by her 
to that see, but had in part been held under the German 
emperor. Lothaire, indeed, did not accede voluntarily 
to these degrading submissions. He is said to have been 
a prince, who, long before he was advanced to the throne, 
had acquired among his countrymen a high reputation 
for valour, probity, and prudence, the last of which 
qualities appears to have determined his conduct in all 
the sacrifices, which he \nade of his imperial dignity. 
Not being supported on the throne by the authority of 
hereditary succession, he was compelled to secure his 
possession of it by conciliating the German nobility, as 
well as the see of Rome ; and that body would probably 
have been dissatisfied, if he had rejected the condition 
proposed by the pontiff for the grant of the possessions 
of the countess Matilda, as 53 he would thus have aban- 
doned the only expedient by which he could recover the 
property of the empire. 

The reign of Lothaire II., which was concluded in the 
year 1 137, terminated the Franconian dynasty of Ger- 
many, which had occupied a hundred and thirteen years, 
a period memorable for the degradation of the royal 
authority, and the aggrandisement of the aristocracy. 
The papal power 54 was the grand agent in this impor- 
tant disorganization of the government, assisted, how- 
ever, by the authority with which the preceding dynasty 
had invested the clergy, by the jealousy of the dukes, 
and by the turbulent discontent of the Saxons. This 
power too the emperor Henry III. had provoked by the 


The emperor Frederic I., in the year 63 Schmidt, tome iii. p. 348. 

1157, obliged the pontiff to remove the 64 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 253, &c. 

picture.— Ffeffel, tome i. pp. 296, 297. 
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dominion, which he exercised over the papal elections, 
while, by the same conduct, he interested all the clergy 
of Italy in its support ; and the imprudence of the last 
of the Saxon, and of the first of the Franconian princes, 
had suffered another, and yet more effectual support, to 
be prepared for it, by permitting the Normans to form 
in the southern provinces of Italy an establishment, 
naturally interested in maintaining for its own security 
the independence of the papacy. If the effect produced 
was considerable, the' machinery employed, it must be 
admitted, was great, various, and complicated. 

As the Saxon monarchs h<M raised the clergy as a 
protection against the nobles, so did the latter princes of 
the Franconian dynasty favour the towns as a bulwark 
against both 55 . There was yet, indeed, no example of a 
municipal constitution 56 . The Othos, agreeably to their 
practice of aggrandising the bishops, had intrusted to 
them the government of the principal towns of their 
demesnes. Henry V., when he had witnessed in the 
troubled reign of his father, the mischievous conse- 
quences of this measure, successively revoked these 
inconsiderate concessions, and placed the greater part of 
the towns in their ancient condition of immediate depen- 
dence on the crown. But, though the towns were thus 
only transferred from one state of dependence to another, 
the government of Henry V. was most favourable to 
their prosperity. Artisans 57 having all been considered 
as in a rank inferior to that of free citizens, the latter 
were hindered from engaging in commerce, which was, 
consequently, in a very languishing condition. The 
Slavians of Mecklenburgh, Pomerania, and Holstein, had 

65 Tribes indeed and communities were formed in the year 1266, or a century 
formed for the maintenance of order. — and a half after the associations here 
Pfeffel, tome i. p. 266. But these pos- mentioned, 
sessed no political privileges, like the 56 Pfeflel, tome i p. 266—268. 
corporations of Florence, which were Ibid. 
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profited of these prejudices of the haughty Germans, and, 
from the beginning of the eleventh century, had carried 
on with their own productions and manufactures, an 
extensive traffic in the northern countries of Europe. 
The policy of Henry V. put an end to a system so injuri- 
ous to Germany, by declaring artisans and traders to be 
possessed of the rights of free citizens. A commercial 
revolution was speedily effected in favour of the Ger- 
mans, and their traders, in less than a hundred and fifty 
years, acquired a power, which more than once over- 
awed the sovereigns of Sweden and Denmark. Nor 
was the enfranchisement 'of artisans the only expedient 
employed for the encouragement of towns, a precise 
term being appointed, after which a fugitive slave, who 
had sought refuge in a town, could not be claimed by 
his master. 

The connexion of Italy with the crown of Germany 
resembled that of the French provinces with the crown 
of England, so far as, by rendering distant expeditions 
frequently necessary w , it gave occasion to the employ- 
ment of mercenary troops, and to a system of taxation, 
by which they were maintained. But nothing can more 
clearly show, how much the operation of the same cause 
is modified by a diversity of circumstances, than the 
different influences of these two combinations on the 
political constitutions of the two countries. The scu- 
tages introduced in England, where the royal autho- 
rity was vigorous, comprehended the higher orders of 
the people, and gave a beginning to that community of 
feeling, which afterwards united the aristocracy with 
the commons in one great society of freemen ; but in 
Germany, where the royal authority was continually 
yielding more and more to the ascendency of a growing 


68 Schmidt, tome iii, p, 237 ; tome iv. p. 89. 
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aristocracy, the new system of taxation, instead of form- 
ing a bond of political union, became a yoke of partial 
oppression. The nobles 50 , whom it was there necessary 
to conciliate, could not be required to submit to any 
pecuniary exactions ; the citizens soon felt themselves 
sufficiently powerful to follow the convenient example 
of the nobility ; and the burthen of supplying the neces- 
sities of the state, thus shifted from the upper and more 
opulent classes, devolved upon the peasants, whom it 
at once oppressed and degraded 69 . 


; 59 Schmidt, tome iv. p. 90. 

60 Germany, at the conclusion of this 
period, was bounded on the west by the 
Rhone, the Saone, the Meuse, and the 
Scheldt ; on the south by the summits of 
the Alps ; on the north by the German 
ocean and the river Eyder ; on the east 
by the Leytha and the Warta, which 


separated it from Hungary, and by the 
Oder, which divided it from Poland. The 
provinces lying beyond the rivers just 
mentioned, and particularly those extend- 
ing to the Vistula, acknowledged some 
sort of dependence on the empire, the 
nature of which cannut be determined. — 
Pfeffel, tome i. p. 270. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of the history of Germany , from the death of Lothaire II . in the year 
1137, to that of Albert I. in the year 1308. 

Suabian dynasty begun in the year 1138. Origin of the Guelf and Gliibelin parties. 
Electoral College begun, 1152. The kingdom of the two Sicilies connected with 
Germany, 1194. Struggle with the papacy renewed — Hanseatic league formed, 
1241. League of the Rhine, 1247. Extreme degradation of the imperial autho- 
rity, 1250. Series of emperors of various families begun, and the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies separated from th£ empire, 1254. Territorial sovereignty of the states 
of Germany established. Rudolph of Hapsburgli emperor, 1273. Confederacy of 
the Swiss cantons, 1308. 

If we trace tlie German dynasties on a map of the coun- 
try, we shall observe them proceeding in an almost direct 
progress from the north to the south, as they began in 
Saxony, advanced through Franconia to Suabia, and 
then after some fluctuation, chiefly in the adjacent terri- 
tories, finally settled in Austria, so that the map of the 
empire almost assumes the character of a chart of its 
history. The correspondences to that history are very 
remarkable and interesting. That these dynasties should 
have been begun in Saxony was suited, as has been 
noticed, to the wild and exposed situation of that exten- 
sive province, and served to prepare it for its important 
function in the empire. That Franconia should next 
have enjoyed the privilege of giving sovereigns to the 
empire, served both to provoke the jealousy of Saxony, 
which had, in this period, a mighty influence in the 
struggle of the Roman see, and to give encouragement 
to the central towns of Germany, which, in the next 
period, began to form two great confederacies of com- 
merce. That the imperial dignity should then be removed 
from Franconia to Suabia, withdrew from those towns 
the presence of a sovereign authority, and abandoned 
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them to the free exercise of the energies, which they had 
recently acquired. The further removal of the imperial 
dignity from Suabia, with its intervening fluctuation, 
while it favoured the increasing privileges of the aristo- 
cracy and of the towns, connected with the crown, by 
the advancement of a Swiss family, pretensions dan- 
gerous to the liberty of Swisserland, and thus gave the 
impulse to the independence of that country. Austria 
finally, with its important appendages, gave at length an 
external support to a sovereignty, which had lost its 
interior stability, and at the same time formed a bulwark 
to cover its other dominions from the assaults of the 
new monarchy established by the Turks in the eastern 
region of Europe. 

Lothaire II. having died unexpectedly, without male 
issue, the Franconian dynasty was terminated, and, after 
some competition, Conrad, son of the duke of Suabia, 
began the series of Suabian emperors, which subsisted 
during a hundred and sixteen years. The election of 
Conrad, the third of that name, was the result of an 
apprehension of the despotic character and extended pos- 
sessions of his rival *, the duke of Saxony and Bavaria. 

The Suabian period was the grand crisis of the com- 
bination of Germany and Italy, which may indeed be 
considered as virtually dissolved at its termination, in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. In Germany it 
exalted the aristocracy even to the same level with the 
sovereign, and gave to the towns such encouragement 
and such opportunity, that they constituted a co-ordinate 
authority ; in Italy it generated the entire independence 
of the cities of the northern provinces, and in those of 
the south gave occasion to the establishment of the fa- 
mily of Anjou, which began a new arrangement of poli- 
tical relations for that country. 


1 Hufful, tome i. p. 274. 
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The power of Rome, which, wielded by Gregory VII., 
had shaken the throne of Germany in the Franeonian 
period, was again directed against it in that of the Sua- 
bian emperors, in which Innocent III. and Gregory IX. 
arose to direct those shocks, which caused it to totter to 
its base. The nobles of Germany were not, however, in 
this, as 'in the former period, much disposed to co- 
operate with the pontilf, whose denunciations they had 
learned to regard merely as the measures of a political 
adversary 2 ; and Italy accordingly became the chief 
theatre of the mutual hostility of the two powers. Pro- 
jects of foreign ambition* especially of Italian aggran- 
disement, almost engrossed the exertions of the Suabian 
emperors, and involved their whole race in destruction. 
The bonds of the German government were in the mean 
time gradually and tranquilly relaxed ; the monarchy 
was transformed into a great aggregate of various states 
almost wdiolly independent ; and it only remained that 
some new adjustment should be provided, which should 
prevent an entire separation. This adjustment was after- 
wards supplied in the advancement of the Austrian em- 
perors, for which preparation was made, within the 
period now considered, by the election of Rodolph of 
Hapsburgh, the founder of their family. 

The very first act of Conrad III., who began the 
Suabian dynasty, gave occasion to the great distinction 
of parties, which, though German in its origin, became 
extended to Italy, where it prevailed to the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Availing himself of the jealousy 3 , 
with which many of the great nobles of Germany were 


* Pfeffel, tome i. p. 349 — 357. 

8 Ibid., p. 274 — 276. In this family 
there had been an accumulation of pos- 
sessions so extraordinary, that its terri- 
tory extended from the ocean to the 
Tiber. The German possessions con- 
sisted of the duchies of Saxony, West- 


phalia, Angrivaria, and Bavaria; the 
county palatine of Saxony, and the coun- 
ty of Holstein, with various dependencies; 
and also of Styria and the Tyrol. The 
Italian possessions were those of the 
countess Matilda. — Ibid., p. 305 — 288— 
290. 
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inflamed against his rival, the duke of Saxony and Ba- 
varia, he caused him to be proscribed in a diet of the 
empire, and gave his duchies to two other princes. The 
military words of the opposite parties, in the contest 
which ensued, were Welf, the name of the brother of the 
proscribed duke, and Waiblingen, that of a small town 
belonging to a brother of the emperor ; and from these 
have been derived the appellations of Guelf and Ghibe- 
lin, which characterised the opponents and supporters of 
the imperial authority. The German contention was 
terminated by an accommodation in the year 1236, when 
it had subsisted not. quite a cdntury 4 . In Italy, where it 
was a struggle, not of families, but of parties, it was of 
much longer duration. 

The remainder of the reign of this prince, occupied as 
it was by the internal dissensions of Rome 5 , in which, 
however, he was induced to support the authority of the 
papal see, and by a disastrous crusade 6 , in which he lost 
his entire army, was well fitted to favour the growing 
importance of the nobles. The diets accordingly ac- 
quired in this reign a new degree of authority 7 . Conrad 
undertook nothing without consulting them, and even 
declared in a charter, that it had been framed agreeably 
to the judgment of the princes, in conformity to his ge- 
neral practice. His friendly connexion with the Roman, 
see, so unusual with the German sovereigns, was bene- 
ficial to his country, inasmuch as it gave occasion to the 
introduction of the Roman, or civil law 8 . 


4 The accommodation consisted in 
establishing the duchy of Brunswick in 
favour of the posterity of the duke of 
Saxony. — Pfeffel, tome i. p. 354. 

5 Arnold of Brescia was the leader of 
the insurgents. By his advice the people 

of Rome sent deputies, to invite the em- 

peror to fix his residence in that ancient 

capital, and to reduce the power of the 


papacy within its original limits. Con- 
rad, after much hesitation, was deter- 
mined by the eloquence of Saint Bernard, 
the agent of the Roman see, to attach 
himself to the pontiff. — Ibid., p. 279. 

6 Ibid., p, 231. 

7 Ibid., p. 283. 

8 Ibid., p. 2S4. 
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The death of Conrad III., in the year 1 152 , gave being 
to the electoral college of Germany. The distractions of 
Italy 9 , where the king of Sicily excited an opposition to 
the authority of the imperial governors, the internal dis- 
sensions of the city of Rome, which was still a scene of 
anarchy and confusion, and the pretension, which the de- 
prived duke of Saxony and Bavaria, already restored to the 
former of these two duchies, was perpetually pressing in 
regard to the other, combined to form such an assemblage 
of difficulties, to be encountered by the successor of this 
prince, that he himself depmed it expedient to recom- 
mend to the states of Germany the election of his nephew 
Frederic, instead of that of an infant son, whom he chose 
rather to commit to the protection of his cousin. In the 
election accordingly the dukes of Germany, together 
with the archbishops of the province of the Rhine, exer- 
cised a power of pre-option with such a decided prepon- 
derance of authority, as entitled their assembly to be 
considered as an electoral college, and in a charter, which 
was issued four years afterwards 10 , electoral princes are 
actually mentioned. The mode of electing the sovereigns 
of Germany appears to have been borrowed from that u , 
which was observed in the elections of the Roman pon- 
tiffs. The chief princes assumed in the former case the 
same privilege of pre-option 12 , which in the latter was 
vested in the cardinal bishops ; and the consent of the 
inferior nobility and of the people was gradually neg- 
lected, in the same manner as in the papal elections. 


9 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 286. 

10 By this charter, issued in the year 
1156, the margravate of Austria was 
erected into an hereditary duchy, its duke 
being ranked* among the palatine arch- 
dukes, and after the electoral princes. 

11 Schmidt, tome iv. pp. 76, 77. 

12 In the Golden Bull, issued in the 
year 1356, it was determined that the 
number of the electors should continue to 
be seven ; in honour; says Pfeffel; tome i. 


p. 522, of the seven candlesticks of the 
apocalypse, or, according to Schmidt, 
tomeiv. pp. 80, 81, either in imitation of 
the cardinal electors, or for precluding an 
equality of votes. An eighth electorate 
was however constituted in the year 
1 648, in favour of the prince Palatine ; 
and a ninth in the year 1692, in favour of 
the duke of Brunswick-Luneburgh-Ha- 
nover, — Pfeffel; tome i. p.343—419. 
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the approbation of the inferior clergy and of the Roman 
citizens was at length regarded as unnecessary. 

Frederic I., who succeeded Conrad III., being a prince 
of superior ability, and of yet greater energy, was capti- 
vated by the brilliant, though delusive prospect, of esta- 
blishing his authority firmly over the Italian dependencies 
of his crown, and to the attainment of this object di- 
rected efforts, which might, if employed at home 13 , have 
transformed the government of Germany into a well- 
combined monarchy, and thus have confounded the 
system of Europe. As these efforts were actually di- 
rected, this prince was compelled to ratify the indepen- 
dence of the associated cities of Lombardy, and his death 
became the epoch of the domestic degradation of the 
government. Indeed, even in his life 14 , a decisive blow 
was given to the imperial power, by granting a legal 
sanction to the practice of private defiances, which di- 
rectly militated against the paramount control of the 
sovereign. A crusade, in which, after his Italian failure, 
he was induced to embark, enabled the princes of Ger- 
many to perfect their independence. 

The Sicilian kingdom having been the support of 
the Roman see in its great struggle with Henry IV., it 
was a natural object of the ambition of an enterprising 
emperor, to seek to acquire to his family a title to the 
occupation of the rival throne ; and it happened that the 
circumstances of the reigning family of that kingdom 
presented Frederic with a favourable opportunity. As 
William II. of Sicily had no children, the succession 
belonged to his aunt Constantia, and the emperor effected 

13 Schmidt, tome iv. p. 47. torian, describing the violences then com- 

14 Ibid., p. 109. Unable to proscribe monly practised, says that ‘ every man 
the practice, he endeavoured to regulate carried steel and a flint, to be prepared 
it, and among other regulations required for setting fire to buildings,’ — Ibid., p. 
that, whoever should choose to attack 114. Buildings of stone were still very 
another, should apprise him of it at least rare.— "Ibid., p. 111. 

three days before. A contemporary his- 
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a marriage between this princess and his son, Henry VI., 
by whom he was succeeded. A combination so very 
alarming to the interests of the papacy, had at first been 
strenuously resisted ; but, when an account had been re- 
ceived of the successes of the celebrated Saladin 15 , who 
had even possessed himself of Jerusalem, it was found 
necessary to conciliate the German monarch, as the 
only prince then capable of repairing a loss so grievous. 
The marriage was concluded, and the emperor led his 
forces to the east, where he died in a career of success. 

The policy of favouring the towns of Germany was 
zealously embraced by Frederic I., who attached to the 
crown many 16 , which had belonged to the dismembered 
demesnes of Saxony and Bavaria, admitting the citizens 
to the honour of knighthood, then high in estimation. 
The emperors had been prohibited from uniting duchies 
and principalities with the crown 17 , but no provision had 
been made for the case of towns, and this prince was 
particularly careful to connect with it towns, which 
commerce had rendered considerable, such as Lubeck 
and Ratisbon. From this time the emperors were con- 
tinually employed in conferring privileges and permis- 
sions, which were so much valued and desired 18 , that the 
towns had recourse even to violence, that they might be 
placed under the immediate protection of the sovereign. 
Nor was the prosperity, which was the consequence of 
such protection, confined to the towns immediately sub- 
ject to the sovereign, for the princes also, perceiving the 
wealth attracted by the commerce of the imperial cities 19 , 
became desirous of possessing a similar advantage, and 
for this purpose granted similar privileges to the towns 
situated within their dependencies. 

Frederic having died in the east, his son Henry VI. 

J5 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 308. 18 Ibid. 

“;ibid., p.310. 19 Ibid., p. 73. 

17 Schmidt ; tome iv. p. G5. 
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was placed upon the throne, and began that short series 
of agitated reigns, whicli was interposed between the 
long and important reigns of the two Frederics 20 . That 
of Henry, which lasted but seven years, was engrossed 
by the prosecution of his claim to the throne of the 
Sicilies, which arose from his marriage with Constantia. 
The right of succession 21 had just before devolved to 
that princess by the death of her nephew ; but, Henry 
being hindered from proceeding immediately to take 
possession of the kingdom, an illegitimate member of 
the royal family caused himself to be acknowledged as 
sovereign, and held the government to his death, which 
occurred four years afterwards. The claim of the 
emperor was then admitted, and he was crowned at 
Palermo. Within three years, however, he himself 
died, and the connexion of the two governments was 
dissolved, to be more permanently formed after fifteen 
years by the succession of his son, the second Frederic, 
to the throne of Germany. 

This prince should have been the immediate successor 
of his father in that throne, but he was then a child 
only four years old, and Innocent III. was just then 
advanced to the papacy. The able pontiff ", deeply 
sensible of the importance of disjoining Sicily from the 
empire, laboured to deprive the Suabian family of the 
imperial throne. The discontents of Germany were 
accordingly employed to raise up first one, then another 
rival, of the young prince ; and these efforts were so 
far successful, that he was set aside twice successively 
from the throne of Germany, and the desired separation 
of the two crowns maintained during fifteen years. 

80 Frederic I. reigned from the year bended the three reigns of Henry VI., 
1152 to the year 1190, or thirty-eight Philip, and Otho IV. 
years; Frederic II. from the year 1212 21 Pfeffel, tome i. pp. 314, 316. Schm., 

to the year 1250, or an equal time. The tome hi. n. 462. 
intervening twenty-two years compre- 22 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 324. 
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In this interval the German throne was first filled by 
Philip, the uncle of the young prince, who, from being 
regent, was made sovereign to oppose the intrigues of 
the pontiff, and the animosity of a disaffected party. 
Philip, being in truth an usurper, and also being exposed 
to the hostility of Rome as a member of the Suabian 
family **, was compelled to seek support by distributing 
among the nobles of Suabia and Franconia the large 
demesnes, which his family possessed in these provinces. 
His short reign was a struggle in 'defence of his crown, 
which when he had almost brought to a termination, he 
perished by the hand of ah assassin. 

Philip was succeeded by Otlio IV., who had been 
previously opposed to him by the papal see. This 
prince, though the creature of the pontiff, soon involved 
himself in a contention with Rome 24 , as he immediately 
refused to fulfil the engagements, by which he had 
bound himself, when he received the imperial crown. 
He was accordingly assailed by the anathemas of the 
Roman see 25 , and driven to the necessity of submitting 
himself to the judgment of the states of Germany" 0 . 
He was then induced by his kinsman 27 , John king of 
England, to attack the king of France, in which enter- 
prise he lost his whole army. His brief government 
was concluded by a virtual abdication, as he remained 
during the last four years of his life shut up in a fortress, 
in perfect inaction. To such an account of the reign of 


23 Pfeflel, tome i. p. 324. 

24 Ibid*, p. 332. This, which is the 
most ancient capitulation of the popes 
now extant, and lias served as a model 
of all which followed, omits all mention 
of the concordat of Calixtus, maintains 
the appellant jurisdiction of the papacy 
in all cases ecclesiastical and spiritual, 
and stipulates lor the entire guaranty of 
the territories of the countess Matilda, 
with all other possessions in Italy claimed 
by the pontiff. These territories were 


specified to he all the country from Rade- 
cofani to Coperano, the m.irqnisute of 
Ancona, the duchy of Spoleto, the lands 
of the countess Matilda, the county of 
Bertin Oro, the exarchate of Ravenna, 
and the province of the Pentapolis. — 
Schmidt, tome iii. p. 483 — 486. 

25 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 334. 

20 Ibid., p. 335. 

27 He was son of Matilda, a sister of 
John. 
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Otho IV. it was scarcely necessary that the historian 
should add his observation, that the authority of the 
states then made an extraordinary progress. 

These three reigns, thus distracted, and thus transient, 
the whole comprehending but twenty-two years, formed 
a suitable prelude to one, the confusion of which was 
to give being to the two great commercial confederations 
of the Ilanse-towns and of the Rhine, and was to be 
followed by the extreme relaxation of the government. 
Indeed the other sove.'eigns also of the Suabian dynasty 
may be considered as concerned in preparing the agi- 
tations of the reign of Frederic il. Conrad III. gave 
being to the grand division of the Guelf and Ghibelin 
parties, which long divided Germany ; and Frederic I. 
by concluding the marriage of his son, formed the con- 
nexion with the Sicilian kingdom, which alarmed the 
apprehensions of the Roman see, and determined it to 
endeavour to set aside the Suabian dynasty. 

The disappointment experienced by the Roman see in 
the advancement of Otho IV., l’aised Frederic II. to the 
throne of his fathers, in contradiction to the plan of 
depriving that family of the crowns of Germany and the 
empire. At the age of four years 23 this prince had 
succeeded to the crown of Sicily in consequence of the 
death of his mother Constantia, who had recommended 
him to the papal protection, as the only method of 
securing his safety. Fifteen years afterwards the throne 
of Germany became vacant by the death of Otho ; and 
as the pontiff in his resentment at the conduct of that 
emperor, had already taken measures for substituting 
in his place the young king of Sicily, he was immedi- 
ately elected. The pontiff, indeed, endeavoured to pre- 
vent the mischievous influence of this departure from 


80 Schmidt, tome iii. p, 494, 
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his fprippr policy 429 , by renewing the capitulation <*6n- 
cluc^e^ with Otho ; the emperor also, to remove his appre- 
hension, ceded to his eldest son the kingdom of Sicily 30 , 
and decreed that it should never be incorporated with 
the dominions of the empire. The cession of the emperor 
was, however, inoperative. The son of Frederic was 
only nine years old, when the engagement was con- 
tracted, and when the young prince, who had also been 
created king of the Romans 31 , or presumptive heir of 
the empire, was at length induced to hazard a revolt, 
the emperor caused jiim to be deposed in a diet, and 
thrown into confinement, 1 ' in which he died not long 
afterwards. Conrad IV., by whom Frederic was suc- 
ceeded, was then elected king of the Romans, and after 
the death of his father became possessed of both crowns. 

What was the internal situation of Germany in the 
beginning of the reign of Frederic II., may be sufficiently 
conceived from the oath, which he required from his 
nobles, that they would not levy unjust tolls 32 , nor coin 
false money, nor rob on the highways. Such a state of 
society however, deplorable as it was, favoured the grand 
result of this period of the history of that country, the 
formation of commercial confederacies. Amidst the 
general insecurity the towns perceived the necessity of 
associating for the protection of their trade 33 , and thus 
did the prosperity of German traffic arise directly out of 
circumstances, which appeared to threaten its entire 
destruction. But this insecurity could not have had an 
influence so beneficial, if other circumstances, very curi- 
ously combined, had not at this time invigorated the 
commerce of the empire. 

89 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 338. heir of the emperor so intitlec] in the life- 

30 Ibid., p. 344. time of his father. Ibid. pp. 162, 344. 

81 This title was first assumed by 82 Pfeffel, tome i. j>. 340. 

Henry II. before he received from the 83 Schmidt, tome lii. p. 559; tom© iv. 

pope the imperial crown. This son of pp, 22, $3, 132. 

Frederic II. was the first presumptive 
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When the powerful duke of Saxony had been deprived 
of his territories by Fredericl., and these had been dis- 
tributed among various persons 34 , the Danes renounced the 
dependence on the empire, in which they had been held 
by that great chieftain, and even extended their domi- 
nion over Holstein, and the Slavian provinces of Pome- 
rania and Mecklenburgh. These successes of the Danes 
were soon afterwards prosecuted further, and their mo- 
narch assumed the title of king of the Venedi or Vandals, 
which has been ever since retained by the sovereigns of 
Denmark and Sweden. In this manner the Danes had 
successively possessed themselves of all the provinces 
situated between the Elbe and the Oder 35 , and had 
pushed their conquests along the shores of the Baltic, 
to the mouth of the Dwina, and even into Livonia. 
Though the possession of these extensive states ren- 
dered the king of Denmark the arbiter of the maritime 
commerce of Germany, Frederic II. was compelled to 
recognise the new kingdom of the Vandals, and to con- 
firm the enjoyment of it to the Danish monarch. Fortu- 
nately however for the Germans, the personal misconduct 
of this prince overturned, at the end of forty years, this 
fabric of the Danish greatness, and freed the commerce 
of the empire from the restraint, which it had imposed. 
An act of perfidious violence, which he perpetrated on 
the wife of a count of Mecklenburgh, became the signal 
of a general insurrection, for which the people had been 
prepared by the oppressive government of Denmark. 
Some of the subject provinces, as the Prussians and 
Esthonians, resumed their former independence ; others, 
particularly the Pomeranians 36 , and the people of Meek- 

84 PfeflRjl, tome i. pp. 306, 325. confirmation of the privileges, which it 

35 Ibid., p. 344 — 345. had before purchased from the Danish 

:8 The city of Hamburgh derived most monarch, it enjoyed from this time an 
advantage from this revolution. Having independence perfectly resembling that 
procured from the counts of Holstein a of the imperial cities, the right of assist- 

VOL. I. X 
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lenburgh and Holstein, returned under the sovereignty 
of the empire ; and thus the Baltic at once became open 
to the industry and enterprise of the German traders, 
excited and animated by the novelty, as much as by the 
importance of the opportunity. The degradation of the 
great duke of Saxony appears thus to have made room for 
the independence and maritime prosperity of Denmark, 
which continued to possess a commercial ascendency 
long enough to create communications for the rising 
commerce of Germany, and yielded to that empire, as 
soon as the impediment, which it would have presented, 
must have been felt to be inconvenient and embarrassing. 

The reign of Frederic II. was the period of the con- 
cluding struggle of the papal and imperial govern- 
ments 37 . The contest, which had been begun with the 
emperor Henry IV. by Gregory VII. soon after the 
middle of the eleventh century, was in the thirteenth 
maintained against this prince by four pontiffs 38 with 
augmented violence, as the subject of contention was at 
this time, not the aggrandisement, but the independence 
of the papal power. The former struggle had been for 
power ; in this the Roman see, surrounded by the domi- 
nions of Frederic, was reduced to contend for safety. 

The great resource of the papacy in this period was 
the military fanaticism of the crusades. Frederic II, 
had bound himself 39 , when he received the imperial 
crown, to engage in one of these expeditions, as the 
most effectual means of conciliating the favour of the 
pontiff. This obligation, in the sixteenth year from his 
advancement to the throne of Germany, he was at length, 

ing at the diets alone excepted. This lute in opposition to the pretensions of 
last privilege was not obtained until the the papacy. 

year 1768. — Pfeffel, tome i. p. 346. 30 Innocent III., Honorius III., Gr- 

97 Lewis V., who began his reign in gory IX., and Innocent IV. Between 
the year 1313, was the last emperor at- Gregory IX. and Innocent IV. was in- 
tacked by a papal excommunication ; but terposed Celestin IV., who died shortly 
though he yielded, the nation was reso after his election. 

99 Schmidt, tome iii. p. 502. 
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by the repeated anathemas of the Roman see compelled 
to discharge. But his reluctant and tardy compliance 
did not save him from the vengeance of the pontiff, who 
pursued him with censures to the east, and invaded his 
Italian territory with an army, alleging that he had de- 
parted without having been relieved from excommunica- 
tion. Successful in his enterprise 40 , notwithstanding 
the opposition of that see, in the cause of which he had 
embarked, he returned to Italy, and effected a reconcili- 
ation with the pontiff, at that time distressed by the 
refractory spirit of the Romans. Soon however did this 
constrained reconciliation give place to the hostility, 
which was the natural result of the relative situation 
of the papacy and the empire. 

The cities of Lombardy 41 , probably instigated by the 
pope, revolted against the emperor, who immediately 
marched into Italy, and might in a single campaign 
have extricated himself from all his embarrassments by 
the submission of his enemies, if a spirit of vengeance 
had not impelled him to require, that the people of 
Milan and Brescia should surrender themselves to his 
discretion, and thus to arm them with all the energies 
of despair. The pontiff then, taking part openly with 
the enemies of Frederic, launched against him a new 
anathema under various pretences, and, declaring the 
throne of the empire vacant, exhorted the German princes 
to proceed to another election. But the pontiff was 
not on this, as on the former occasion, supported *by a 
formidable rebellion of the Saxons, glad to shelter their 
disaffection under the denunciations of the church, the 
power of that great province having been seasonably re- 

40 He gained possession of Jerusalem had inherited the pretension as daughter 
with some other places, and, the clergy of John de Brienne, to whom the titular 
refusing to assist, he placed the crown on sovereignty had devolved. — Pfeffel, tome 
his own head. Before he began his ex- i. pp. 344 — 348. 
pedition, he had assumed the title of king 44 Ibid., p, 357. 

©^Jerusalem, in right of his wife, who 
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duced , by tlie grandfather of the reigning emperor. 
The princes therefore replied to the pontiff 42 , that they 
saw nothing blamable in the conduct of Frederic, and 
that, though he possessed the right of crowning, he did 
not possess that of deposing him. The pontiff soon 
afterwards repeated the sentence, but it had no other 
effect than to excite the ecclesiastical electors to a revolt 43 , 
in which they set up a rival emperor. Disappointed 
by the nobles of Germany, the pontiff determined to 
have recourse to a couficil, as hi^ last expedient. This 
scheme however wag frustrated by fhe vigilance of the 
emperor, who caused a number of cardinals and foreign 
prelates to be intercepted 44 , as they were proceeding 
to Italy jn a Genoese squadron ; and the pope, Gregory 
IX., overwhelmed with the calamity, sunk into the tomb. 
The succeeding pope, Innocent IV., maintained the con- 
test with resolution, but found it necessary to secure his 
safety by retiring to Lyons 45 , which, since the decay of 
the Burgundian kingdom, was subject only to its arch- 
bishop. From his retreat the pontiff issued new denun- 
ciations against the emperor ; and though that prince at 
length offered to resign the empire to his son 46 , and 
to pass the remainder of his life in warring against the 
infidels, he could not obtain so much indulgence. Fre- 
deric however 47 , when this accommodation had been 
refused, gained so considerable successes over his adver- 
saries in Italy, that he had almost completed their re- 
duction ; and the pontiff, thinking himself no longer safe 
in Lyons, was meditating to retreat to Bourdeaux for the 
protection of the king of England, when the sudden 
death of the emperor put an end to the enterprises of 
that prince, and to the danger of his antagonist. 

« Pfeffel, tome i. p. £57 solicited the kings of France and Aragon 

48 Ibid., p. 361, &c, in vain to grant him an asylum. 

44 Ibid., p. 358. 46 Ibid., p. 363. 

45 Ibid., p. 359. He bad previously 47 Ibid* p. 364* 
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A reign thus occupied by foreign expeditions, and 
thus embarrassed by the denunciations of the Roman 
see, afforded an interval especially favourable to the 
formation of those commercial confederations, for which 
a field of industry was just then opened by the removal 
of the dominion of Denmark from the shore of the Baltic. 
How necessary such engagements and embarrassments 
were, is not a matter of mere speculation. Before 
Frederic commenced his foreign enterprises 48 , the impe- 
rial cities of the province of the Rhine had formed an 
association for the defence of their .liberty and property 
against the violences of the notdes ; but the archbishop 
of Mentz, with whose projects of aggrandisement this 
association interfered, caused it to be suppressed as not 
consistent with the repose of Germany, and with the 
respect due to the emperor, and by a subsequent law 
Frederic himself prohibited all associations of the towns 
subject to the nobles 49 , and annulled the elections of all 
municipal magistrates, to which the territorial princes 
should not have consented. But, notwithstanding this 
disposition to resist the efforts, by which the cities of 
Germany were endeavouring to establish their independ- 
ence, so favourable to these efforts were the engagements 
and the difficulties of this prince, that within sixteen 
years from the publication of the ordinance of Frederic 
was begun an association of the cities of this very part 
of Germany. 

The Hanseatic league was earlier in its commence- 
ment. This great confederacy, which was also named 
the Teutonic Hanse 50 , was properly a commercial com- 
pany composed of eighty of the most flourishing towns. 
Though formed by almost insensible gradations, it was 
within a few years completely established, and at the 
expiration of thirty was in the possession of an immense 
48 Pfeffel,tome i. p. 347. . 49 Ibid., pp«351, i 
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commerce. In the year 1241 the city of Lubeck, having 
but just then secured its liberty, associated with some 
neighbouring towns for their mutual protection against 
a band of pirates, which infested the coast of the Baltic ; 
and the success of this first alliance attracted by degrees 
all the commercial cities between the Rhine and the 
Vistula. The trade of the league was managed at four 
great staples, London, Bergen, Novgorod, and Bruges. 
The direction was intrusted to four principal towns of 
the league, Lubeck, Cologne, Brunswick, and Dantzick, 
each superintending a certain number of towns adjacent 
to itself ; but Lubeck was allowed to exercise a general 
control over the whole association, to preside over all 
its deliberations, and to direct the execution of all its 
measures. Thus constituted, the Hanseatic league, dur- 
ing almost three centuries, maintained a degree of pro- 
sperity then unexampled, and by its naval armaments 
commanded the western and northern seas, and even dis- 
posed of the crowns of Sweden and Denmark. The 
discovery of the Indies at length gave a shock to this 
power, as it altered the commercial system of Europe ; 
the augmentation of the power of the great nobles broke 
the connexion of the cities depending on them with those 
depending on the emperor ; and the jealousy of Charles 
V., who wished to concentrate in the Low Countries the 
commerce of the world, completed towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century the destruction of the league. Lu- 
beck, Bremen, and Hamburgh however preserved the 
name of Hanseatic cities, and under this respected name 
continued to enjoy a portion of the privileges, which it 
had anciently conferred. 

Six years after the commencement of the Hanseatic 
league was begun that other association 51 , which was 
denominated the league of the Rhine, being composed of 

w Pfeffel, tome i, p, 382. 
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the archbishops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, of seve- 
ral princes, and of more than sixty cities situated on both 
banks of that river, all being united for the preservation 
of the public tranquillity, and particularly for the pro- 
tection of trade against the exactions of the nobles. 
Amidst the anarchy, which prevailed in Germany, when 
the Roman see had pronounced the deposition of Fre- 
deric II., the nobles of the province of the Rhine and of 
Suabia, no longer restrained by any controlling autho- 
rity, were particularly distinguished by their licentious 
violences. At length in the # year* 1247 the three arch- 
bishops combined with the princes most exposed to their 
ravages, and with the cities from Zurich to Cologne, to 
resist the disturbers of the public peace, and to abolish 
the numerous tolls, which had been recently established. 
Cologne 52 , Mentz, Worms, and Strasburgh were ap- 
pointed to be the places, in which deliberations should 
be held four times in each year concerning the common 
interests. 

Among the occurrences, which favoured the commer- 
cial prosperity of Germany, must be mentioned the dis- 
covery of the mines of the Hartz, which happened in the 
reign of the first of the Othos w , or about three centuries 
before the commencement of the Hanseatic league. 
This discovery constituted the epoch of the opulence of 
Saxony 54 , which had been the poorest country in Ger- 
many ; and so great an improvement had been wrought 
there in the reigns of that prince and of his two next 
successors, that Henry II. described the country as a 

82 Cologne thus appears to have been try. — Political Essay on New Spain, 

a principal member of each of these book iv. ch. 9. If, indeed, even money 
leagues, and may have formed a commu- must be considered only as a species of 
nication between them. commodities, no good reason can be as- 

83 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 132. signed, why the possession of the precious 

84 Schmidt, tome li. pp. 385, 38G. Mr. metals should be more detrimental to 
Humboldt has exposed the error of sup. industry, than that of any other commo« 
posing, that to work mines of the pre- dity, which men axe desirous of aetjuir* 
cious metals must bo prejudicial to iudus- mg. 
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paradise flourishing in security and abundance. In 
relation to this source of prosperity we discover another 
influence of the reduction of that great principality, 
which has been already shown to have generated the 
division of the Guelf and Ghibelin parties, and to have 
provided a field for the Danish dominion of the shore of 
the Baltic. When the increased circulation of money, 
caused by the discovery of these mines, had awakened 
the industry of the Saxons, and the towns of this part 
of Germany had risen to some degree of importance, it 
became expedient tffiit they should be freed from the 
restraint, which had been imposed by the authority of 
a prince so powerful as the Saxon duke, and left at 
liberty to form arrangements, as independent communi- 
ties, for the protection and improvement of their com- 
merce. 

It only remains to remark of this memorable reign, 
that Frederic II., amidst all his difficulties 55 , was a 
scholar, and a patron of literature ; and that the two 
universities of Naples and Vienna 50 have been ascribed 
to him as their founder. This part of his character was 
specially important to Germany. The southern kingdom 
of this prince, which had been occupied both by the 
Greeks and by the Saracens, had received an early 
impulse of intellectual improvement ; the advance- 
ment of the heir of the Sicilian throne to the government 
of Germany, formed a communication for the trans- 
mission • of the literary refinement of Sicily into that 


55 Pfeffel says, that there are many 
works, which he composed in Latin, and 
that in the royal library of Paris there is 
a collection of German poems written by 
him. He enriched our literature, adds 
the historian, with many works of Aris- 
totle, and of some Arabian philosophers 
and physicians, which he canned to be 
translated into Latin.*— Hist. d’Alle- 
magne, tome i. p. 365. In Sicily he 


founded the first literary establishments ; 
and an ode composed by him, which is 
still extant, exhibits the modern language 
of Italy in its birth. — Hist. Lift, d’ltalio 
par Ginguen6> tome i. pp* 345, 346. 
Paris, 1811. # - 

50 The university of Naples was founded 
in the yeaT 1224. — Giannone, 1^* 
cap. 3 ; that of Vienna in the year 14>G„ 
— Pfeffel, tomei. p.355. 
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country; and thus a love of letters mu&t halfle bebn in 
some degree introduced into a region, which, not having 
enjoyed the advantage of being comprehended within 
the ancient empire of the Romans, had not inherited 
any portion of the civilisation of antiquity. 

With Frederic II. 57 , the prosperous days of the empire 
were terminated. The troubles, which followed his 
death, and the weakness of his successors, entirely ob- 
scured its splendour. The Italians accordingly shook 
off the yoke of Germany ; the states of the kingdom of 
Arles, or Burgundy, assumed nearly a perfect indepen- 
dence; and the princes of Germany allowed to their 
sovereign only the glory of being the first among equals. 

The immediate successor of Frederic II. was his son 
Conrad IV., who passed a brief reign of four years in an 
uninterrupted struggle with a rival, supported by the 
Roman see. At his death, which happened in the 
year 1254, the kingdom of the two Sicilies was sepa- 
rated from Germany, his rival, William count of Hol- 
land, being then established on the throne of Germany, 
while his son Conradin succeeded to that of the two 
Sicilies. William occupied the German throne only 
two years, and his brief reign was followed by an inter- 
regnum of one year, at the expiration of which the 
imperial dignity was literally sold by the electors to 
Richard 58 , brother of Henry III. of England. This 
emperor reigned fourteen years ; but his frequent jour- 
neys to England, and the little authority possessed by a 
foreign prince, who had procured the imperial dignity 

87 Hist. d’Allemagne, tome i. p. 365. were offered, but they refused to accept 

60 Richard gave to the archbishop of less than the archbishop of Cologne. 
Cologne 12,000 marcs of Cologne, to the Richard was enriched by the tin-mines 
archbishop of Mayence 8000, and to of Cornwall, then the only known mines 
Lewis count Palatine of the Rhine and of that metal. The competitor in the 
duke of Bavaria, for his two voices, purchase was Alphonso king of Castile. 
18,000 pounds sterling. To each of the -—Schmidt, tome iii* p# 077 — 580. 

Other electors 8000 marcs of Cologue „ 
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by purchase, abandoned Germany to a degree of dis- 
order most prejudicial to the sovereign power. The 
death of Richard was succeeded by an interregnum of 
two years, which completed the relaxation of the govern- 
ment. It has been accordingly remarked by Pfeffel 69 , 
that the twenty-three years, which followed the death 
of Frederic II., constitute the true period of the esta- 
blishment of the territorial sovereignty of the states of 
Germany, by which the feudal government was trans- 
formed into a loose assemblage of states, the reciprocal 
rights of which, however, remained to be fully deter- 
mined at the treaty of Westphalia, after four centuries 
of uncertainty and contention. In its actual form 60 each 
district was obliged to watch for itself, that its neigh- 
bours might not become too powerful, so that Germany 
appeared to be divided into several little systems, and 
no longer to form one great empire ; and, while some 
chieftains contended for superiority even with the sword, 
others attached themselves alternately to different parties, 
as might best promote their interests, or secure their 
safety. 


50 Hist. d’Allemagne, tome i. pp. 394 
— 398. The immediate members of the 
Germanic body consisted of four classes ; 
the electoral college, the college of 
princes, the free and imperial cities, and 
the nobles holding immediately of the 
crown. The college of electors, formed 
in the reign of Frederic I., was then com- 
posed of three archbishops and four secu- 
lar princes. The college of princes 
was formed in the reigns of the two 
Frederics. Its foundations were laid 
by the dismemberment of the duchies of 
Saxony and Bavaria; the number of 
princes was then greatly augmented by 
the custom of dividing estates among 
the children of a family ; many rich 
proprietors also submitted to hold their 
lands as fiefs, that they might acquire 
the character of princes of the empire ; 
and, lastly, the destruction of the duchy 
of Suabia, the very name of which had 


perished with the unhappy Conradin, 
brought a number of counts into the 
situation of princes, while it filled the 
diet with prelates, doubled the number 
of imperial cities, and gave being to the 
immense body of the immediate nobility 
of Suabia. The imperial cities, under 
the feeble successors of Frederic II., at- 
tained to a degree of power, which ren- 
dered them formidable to the surrounding 
princes. The body of immediate nobi- 
lity, first formed by the extinction of 
the duchy of Suabia, with which that of 
Franconia had been united, was aug- 
mented by the officers of the crown, who 
in the general anarchy assumed similar 

f >rivileges. This body the emperors 
earned to consider as their support in 
the government. — Hist. d’Allemaguej 
tome i. p. 389—409. 

00 Hist des Aliemands, tome iv* p» 

282 , 
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In the interregnum, which followed the death of 
Richard, the constitution of Germany had reached the 
crisis of its existence, and a longer continuance of such 
distraction must have effected an entire dissolution of 
the government 61 . It had therefore become necessary 
that some portion of vigour should be exercised by the 
sovereign. The electoral princes themselves had be- 
come sensible of the importance of restoring some de- 
gree of consistency to the constitution of their country 68 , 
but were averse from the elevation of any prince, who 
should be sufficiently powerful ta reduce them to sub- 
mission. In this uncertainty of their minds, while they 
wavered between the desire of restoring the internal 
order and external respectability of Germany, and the 
fear of subjecting themselves to a master, the empire 
might, says Pfeffel, have been for ever deprived of a 
chief, if some contingent circumstances had not presented 
a noble, whose talents authorised them to hope every 
thing from his conduct, and whose fortune did not war- 
rant any apprehension from his power. 

Rodolph, count of Hapsburgh, a castle in Swisser- 
land 63 , and possessor of various little territories and 
offices in the adjacent country 64 , was endued with all the 
virtues and all the talents, which such an occasion de- 
manded, and was a noble of too little power to excite 
the apprehension of the electors. Like the other Ger- 
man nobles of that period G5 , he devoted himself to the 
constant practice of war ; but the wars, which he waged, 
were the enterprises of a friend of order, not the ravages 


el Pfeffel, tome i. p. 436. 

" Ibid., p. 420. 

88 The county of Hapsburgh, to which 
Rodolph succeeded in conjunction with 
his brothers, comprehended only a part 
of the district now called the Argau. — 
Cote’s Hist, of the House of Austria 
vol. i, p, 8. Load, 1807. 


64 He inherited the landgraviate of 
Upper Alsace, the burgraviate of Rhein- 
felden, some scattered demesnes in Sua- 
bia and Brisgau, and the advocacies or 
prefectures of a few of the neighbouring 
towns and districts.— Ibid. 

» Ibid., p. 9-13. 
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of a plundering chieftain. The singularity of this con- 
duct drew upon him a very general attention ; the citi- 
zens of the neighbouring republics gave to him their 
entire confidence 66 ; and he began to be considered as 
the protector of liberty against the violences of the 
barons. He was far, however, from thinking of the im- 
perial dignity, when he was raised to it in the year 1273, 
by the unanimous consent of the electors. For this ad- 
vancement indeed he was primarily indebted to a ser- 
vice w , which he had formerly rendered to the archbishop 
of Mentz, by escorting him through Swisserland in his 
progress to Rome, and in his return ; and his election 
was facilitated by the contingency of having six un- 
married daughters, which presented to the electors the 
prospect of connecting their families by matrimonial 
alliances with that of the new sovereign. 

The difficulties of his situation induced Rodolph to 
make large concessions to the Roman pontiff 68 , the state 
of Germany requiring his utmost attention, and the 
Italian pretensions of the empire having become of little 
value. His attention was indeed for a time diverted 
from the re-establishment of the public order in Ger- 
many by a war, in which he was involved with the elec- 
toral kingdom of Bohemia 69 . The king of Bohemia, 


66 Among these were the people of Uri, 
Schweitz, and Underwalden, who after- 
wards began the confederacy of Swisser- 
land. — Coxe’s History of the House of 
Austria, vol. i. p. 14. His grandfather, 
Rodolph, had held the prefectures of these 
three cantons, but had been driven to a 
resignation by the discontent of the peo- 
ple, who had acquired the favour of the 
ei^pferor by their services. — Ibid., pp. 5, 6. 

6 * Ibid., p. 23. 

® 8 Instead of simply naming the ex- 
archate and the pentapolis, as in his own 
capitulations and in those of his pre- 
decessors, he declared expressly, that the 
city of Ravenna, and the provinces of 
Omilia, Bobie, Cesena, Forliinpopoli, 


Forli, Faenza, Imola, Bologna, Ferrara, 
Comachio, Adria, Rimini, Urbino, Mon- 
tefeltro, with the territory of Bagno, and 
all their dependencies, should belong en- 
tirely to the Roman see, in regard as 
well to their temporalities, as to their spi- 
ritualities. From this time many of these 
cities, among which was Bologna, at that 
time powerful, acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of that see j some others for a long 
time resisted its pretension. — Schmidt, 
tome iv. p. 329. He also renounced all 
right of jurisdiction in the city of Rome. 
— Pfeffel, tome i. p. 424. 

69 The duchy of Bohemia had been 
constituted a kingdom in the year 1200* 
when Philip; who* m the preceding year, 
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who. was his disappointed rival in the election for the 
empire, was one of the most powerful princes in Europe, 
his dominions extending from the confines of Bavaria to 
Raab in Hungary, and from the Adriatic to the Baltic 70 » 
By hereditary right he had succeeded to Bohemia and 
Moravia 71 ; and to this original territory he had continu- 
ally made new additions by his crusades against the 
Prussians, by his contests with the kings of Hungary, 
and by the recent acquisition of Austria, Carinthia, 
and Carniola. The ‘struggle was terminated by the 
death of the king 72 , in consequence of which the duchies 
of Austria, Styria, and Carniola were conferred jointly 
on two sons of the emperor, Albert and Rodolph; 
and thus the family of a count of Swisserland became 
the stem of that family of Austrian sovereigns, which 
afterwards enjoyed a pre-eminence among the sovereigns 
of Europe. 

When Rodolph was at last permitted to direct his 
undivided attention to the restoration of internal tran- 
quillity, he exerted the utmost vigour for the attainment 
of this important object. Traversing the several pro- 
vinces of Germany with an activity not to be expected at 
his advanced age, he bound the nobles by oath to the 
observance of peace 73 , establishing judges or justices of 
peace to enforce this obligation ; he demolished a consi- 
derable number of castles 74 , which had served as re- 
treats for the banditti, who infested the country ; and at 
one time even caused twenty-nine nobles, who had been 
guilty of such practices, to be punished with death 75 . 
How necessary these exertions were is sufficiently appa- 
rent from the instance of a count of Wurtemberg 76 , of 

had beeu elected emperor, was desirous 73 Schmidt, tome ir. p. 333. 

of securing the support of that state,—. 74 Sixty-six in Thuringia, and more 

Pfeffel, tome i. p. 334. than severity in Suabia and Franconia, 

T ° Coxo, vol. i, p. 37. — Pfeffel, tome i. pp. 434, 435* 

71 Ibid., p. 33. 75 

78 Ibid., p. 48-51. TB&ipnjdt, tom&iv.p«,335. ^ 
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whom it was proverbially said, with a blasphemous con- 
tradiction, that he was the friend of God and the enemy 
of all the world. So admirably fitted indeed was Ro- 
dolph to this crisis of disorder, that a prince of this 
period denominated him an animated law 77 ; and the 
credit of his probity was so unimpeachably established, 
that long after his time it was customary to say of any 
man, who had violated his engagement, he has not the 
probity of Rodolph. 

Besides this general influence of the advancement of 
Rodolph, essential to the very existence of the govern- 
ment of Germany, two special consequences followed it, 
one of which was the independence of the Swiss confe- 
deracy, the other the connexion of the Austrian provinces 
with the crown of the empire. Of these the former re- 
sulted from the local pretensions of the family, the other 
from the vigorous government of Rodolph himself. Both 
consequences were of considerable importance, as the 
one gave being to a distinct member of the European 
system, and the other provided for the imperial dignity 
that external support, which had been rendered neces- 
sary by the failure of its internal resources 78 . 

Rodolph had anxiously laboured to secure the suc- 
cession of his sole remaining son Albert, by causing him 
to be elected king of the Romans 79 ; but the electors, pro- 
bably disliking the imperious ambition of his character, 
dreading the power, which he derived from the posses- 
sion of the Austrian provinces, and averse from every 
approach towards hereditary succession, resisted the pro- 
posal, and after the death of Rodolph excluded Albert 
from the throne. The archbishop of Mentz contrived 

77 Schmidt, tome iv. up. 346, 347. millions, though the Italian contributions 

78 The revenue of the German sove- were then included. — Pfeffel, tome i. p. 

reign, which, in the reign of Frederic I., 439. 

had exceeded six millions of crowns, did *• 7t> Coxe, vol. i. p. 63. Ffeffisl, tome i. 
not, in the reign of Bod<dpb> exceed two p. 446, 
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means to procure the election of his cousin-german 
Adolphus, count of Nassau, whose character was unex- 
ceptionable, and whose power was too inconsiderable to 
excite any apprehension. So scanty were the resources 
of this prince, that he found it difficult to defray the 
expenses of the election. 

The advancement of Adolphus, who held the govern- 
ment seven years, constituted an apparent interruption 
of the two special consequences of that of Rodolph, as it 
suspended the succession of his son ; but it was really 
assistant to both, as it afforded to the Swiss cantons a 
convenient opportunity of preparation, and facilitated 
the subsequent advancement of Albert, which Rodolph 
had failed to accomplish. 

The reign of Adolphus was brought to an abrupt ter- 
mination by the disappointment of the archbishop, to 
whom he was indebted for his elevation. That prelate 
had flattered himself with the ambitious hope of enjoy- 
ing the direction of his government 80 , and had even bound 
his cousin by a variety of stipulations, framed in imitation 
of the capitulations, which had been required by the 
Roman pontiffs ; but, having been undeceived by the in- 
dependent vigour of the emperor, he determined to effect 
the ruin of the prince, whose advancement he had him- 
self procured. The intrigues and the money of Albert 
assisted the cabals of the archbishop. Some accusa- 
tions were accordingly framed against the emperor, the 
only remarkable one of which was an allegation of the 
indignity of receiving a subsidy from England, then a 
novelty in the German government 81 . A sentence of de- 
position was speedily pronounced ; but the greater part 


80 Pfeffel, tome i p. 446, Schmidt, 
tome iv. p. 351, &c. 

81 This subsidy, according to Pfeffel, 
tome i, p, 445, was of 100,000 marcs* ac« 


cording to Schmidt, tome iv. p- 359, of 
the same number of pounds sterling. It 
was paid by Edward I. of England, on 

occasion of a war with France* 
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of the princes 82 , and all the cities, adhered faithfully to 
Adolphus. This prince, however, fell soon afterwards 
in an engagement fought with the followers of Albert, 
and left the throne empty for his rival. 

What the authority and influence of Rodolph had 
been unable to accomplish, was thus effected by a com- 
bination of the resentment of a powerful prelate with & 
fortunate contingency ; and Albert, disliked and dreaded 
as he was, acquired, after a delay of six years, the pos- 
session of the imperial dignity. The reign of this prince 
was a series of various agitations. In the beginning of 
his government he was embarrassed by the opposition 
of the Roman pontiff 83 , who dreaded his resentment for 
having opposed his election 8J , and was apprehensive of 
his connexion with the king of France ; he was then 
involved in a contest with the electors of Germany, being 
irritated by their rejection of plans, which he had formed 
for the advancement of his son ; he was afterwards occu- 
pied in an attempt to secure for this son the kingdom of 
Bohemia, which was frustrated by the death of the young 
prince ; and he was finally engaged in an unsuccessful 
effort to recover some lands and castles, acquired to the 
crown by his predecessor, which, in the confusion occa- 
sioned by the death of that emperor, had been resumed 
by their former possessors. 

The concluding project of this reign of busy disap- 
pointment gave birth to the independence of Swisserland. 
Having conceived a design of forming for one of his sons 
a principality 85 , which should be composed of Alsace, of 
the ancient demesne of the crown in Suabia, and of the 
hereditary territory of his family in Swisserland, he pro- 


88 Pfeffel, tome i. p. 448. 

83 Ibid., p. 452—461. 

84 Schmidt has conjectured, that the 
pontiff must have been displeased with 
the deposition of Adolphus, as an in* 


frin^ement of his own authority, in re- 
moving, without his participation, the 
temporal chief of Christendom.— ’Hist, 
des Allemands, tome iv. p. 371. 

15 Pfeflel, tome i. p. 460. 
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jiOsed to induce the inhabitants of the little district of 
Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, to suffer therrtselvdS to 
be included in the arrangement. Disappointed by thte 
steady resistance of these people, who, under the protec- 
tion of the empire, enjoyed almost entire independence, 
he adopted the expedient of urging them to a revolt, 
which might justify the use of violent measures. He 
was indeed successful in driving them to a revolt, the 
oppressions of his bailiffs being insupportable to men 
accustomed to freedom ; but, when he vvas going to avail 
himself of the opportunity, which he had thus created, 
he perished by the hand of an assassin, whom he had 
provoked by # domestic wrong. 

So early as in the year 1291 35 , or seven years before 
the commencement of the reign of Albert, the people 
of these three mountain-cantons had entered into a 
solemn confederacy for their common protection against 
oppression, having been incited to this measure by their 
apprehension of the haughty and ambitious temper of 
Albert, whose father, the emperor Rodolph, had just 
then died. The young prince had even at that time 
sufficiently displayed his obnoxious qualities, having 
during nine years administered the government of his 
own particular territory, and having long borne a con- 
siderable part in all the transactions of his father’s reign. 
The death of the father, who had been reverenced by 
his Swiss subjects, was accordingly to them the signal 
of a general alarm for their liberties. As Albert did 
not succeed his father in the imperial dignity, the cities 
of Swisserland availed themselves of the opportunity, 
afforded in the short reign of his successful competitor, 
to obtain not only a confirmation of their former pri- 
vileges, but also various additional and more consider- 

w Planta’s History of the Helvetic Confederacy, vol. i. pp. 134—136, 139, 
London, 1800. 
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able franchises. When, therefore, Albert was at length 
placed upon the throne, they had become more esta- 
blished in the possession of their liberties, and more 
prepared to struggle with their sovereign for a complete 
independence. The new emperor, among his numerous 
enterprises of ambition, gave to these people the pro- 
vocation, which was necessary for rousing them to the 
decisive effort, and in the year 1308 was begun a con- 
federacy, which subsisted in independence to the year 
1798, or almost five centuries. 

The three reigns .of Rodolph, Adolphus, and Albert, 
had all, though in different ways, been conducive to 
this important revolution. The advancement of the 
first of these princes had brought to the throne of the 
empire a family possessing local pretensions among the 
cantons of Swisserland; that of the second had given 
an opportunity of preparing for the struggle, of which 
the Swiss had been forewarned by the temper and con- 
duct of the last ; and that of this prince, who was 
unprincipled and daring, provoked by insufferable 
oppression those simple men 86 , who would have been 
well contented to continue in the condition of their 
fathers. 

The establishment of an Austrian dynasty was a much 
more remote consequence of the exaltation of Rodolph, 
for that dynasty was begun by Albert II., who was 
elected in the year 1438, or one hundred and sixty-five 
years after that event 87 . 

* We are partial, said they, to the con- by the Eyder and the aea ; en the west 
(ution ofour forefathers, and only desire by the Scheldt, the Meuse, the Saone, 
ih$ confirmation of our privileges. — the Rhone, and the Alps ; on the south 
Core’s Histoiy of the House of Austria, by the Alps and the Muer ; and on the 
V0 ^ 1 * P- 92. east by the Leita and the Vistula.— Pfef- 

Germany, at the close of the reign fel, tome ip. 369# 

©i Jtreaenc II., wa« bounded on the north 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the history of the Spanish peninsula , from the beginning of the 
kingdom of the Goths in the year 472, to the beginning of the four - 
teenth century. 

Spain conquered by Euric in the year 472. — The Suevians united to the Goths, 584. 
— Arianism renounced by the Goths, 587. — The kingdom begins to decay, 704. — 
Overpowered by the Arabs, 711. — Kingdom of Asturias formed byPelagio, 718. — 
Caliphate of Spain begun, 756. — Kingdoitf of Navarre begun, 878. — Kingdom of 
Asturias and Leon begun, 914. — Old Castile added to it, 939. — The Spanish 
caliphate ended, 1031. — Kingdom of Aragon separated from Navarre, 1035. — A 
province of New Castile begun, and Toledo taken from the Arabs, 1085. — Almora** 
vides brought from Africa, 1086. — Catalonia acquired by Aragon, 1153. — King- 
dom of Portugal separated from Castile, 1139. — Almoravides expelled, 1144.—* 
Almohades enter Spain, 1145. — The Moors overthrown at Tolosa, 1212.— Leon 
united to Castile, 1230. — Balearic islands conquered by the king of Aragon, 1232. 
— Kingdom of Granada begun, 1238. — Valentia reduced in the same year by tho 
king of Aragon. — Sicily acquired by the family of Aragon, 1282, 


The countries hitherto considered, France, Italy, and 
Germany, were from the commencement of the modern 
history of Europe directly concerned in forming those 
early arrangements, out of which its political system was 
at length combined. The Spanish peninsula, on the 
other hand, lay beyond these arrangements, and within 
the period of time at present under consideration was 
connected with them only by an external agency, as it 
conveyed to them, first the hostility, and afterwards the 
refinement of the Arabian conquerors of the east. The 
internal agitations of the peninsula were, however, pre- 
paratory to the combinations of a subsequent period, 
by giving existence to the modern monarchies of Spain 
and Portugal, which have exercised important functions 
in 

Y 2 


the general system. 

When the rude barbarians of Germany had overthrown 
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the empire of the west, and formed new sovereignties 
out of the fragments of its dominion, another race of 
barbarians, less capable of substantial and permanent 
dominion, but more ardent of imagination, and therefore 
well qualified to communicate the excitement of genius, 
rushed from the countries of the south to participate the 
spoil. This new power necessarily acted at first merely 
as a principle of external compression, consolidating by 
its hostility the imperfectly combined governments con- 
stituted by the northern conquerors of the empire. After 
some time however, -the peculiar character of Arabian 
enthusiasm became predominant, and to the Arabs of 
Spain has Europe accordingly been deeply indebted for 
the early refinement of its manners, and for its restora- 
tion from intellectual barbarism, together with a scientific 
improvement exceeding the former attainments of Greece 
and Italy. 

Spain, lying nearest to the territory of these new 
invaders, was rapidly subdued ; and so firmly was their 
dominion established on the ruins of that of the northern 
conquerors of the peninsula *, that almost eight centuries 
were exhausted, before the reaction of the vanquished 
power was able to effect its entire destruction. A con- 
test, however, of so many centuries could not be a mere 
array of Arabs or Moors against Goths, for in so long a 
period policy, and even necessity, would occasionally 
introduce the intercourses of peace, and the treason of 
the disaffected on either side would often seek assist- 
ance and support among the hostile people. In these 
communications the Christians, stimulated by the ex- 
ample of their adversaries, learned to unite the ardour 
and the magnificence of southern imagination with the 
sober-minded steadiness of the north. Spain was 

* From the ruin of the kingdom of the of Granada in the year 1492, an interval 
Goths in the year 711, to the reduction of 781 yean. 
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accordingly the peculiar region of romantic chivalry, as 
it was there too, that the popularity of its legendary 
extravagancies received a death-wound from the ridi- 
cule of Cervantes. Spain was also the country, which 
conveyed to the rest of Europe the treasures of Greek 
and oriental learning, collected by the Arabs as the 
richest trophies of their successes ; and it appears like- 
wise to have been the source of that poetry, which flowed 
from the southern provinces of France into Italy, where 
it was blended with the pure stream of classical anti- 
quity, to compose with it the poetry of modern ages. 

The more prevailing hostifity of the two nations had 
at the same time a powerful operation in forming the 
character of the Spanish Christians to that fiery zeal for 
religion, which has since converted them into strenuous 
champions of the papal dominion. It is 2 now, indeed, 
ascertained, that, in the free spirit of the earlier ages, 
the strongest aversion from the establishment of the 
odious tribunal of the Inquisition was manifested by 
the Spaniards, for the credit of introducing which their 
cities have since most unworthily contended; but we 
must attribute to the long crusade of almost eight cen- 
turies, that this tribunal could be established among 
them with an efficiency, exceeding that which it pos- 
sessed in any other country of Europe, so as to be 
enabled to pervert to a base approbation of itself the 
generous enthusiasm of a high-spirited nation. 

The Spanish peninsula 3 extends from west to east 
about six hundred miles, and more than five hundred 
from north to south ; and is connected with the rest of 
Europe only where the Pyrenean mountains form a grand 
barrier of natural defence. Separated from Africa by a 

8 M'Crie’s Hist, of the Reformation Pinkerton’s Mod. Geogr., vol. i. p* 

in Spain, p. 107. Edinburgh and Lon* 402, 
don, 1829, 
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very Harrow strait, it was commodiously situated for 
inviting the ambition of the Arabians and Moors, and 
permitting them to maintain their establishment through 
a long succession of ages : placed at the extremity of 
the Mediterranean, it enjoyed a position favourable to 
the commercial industry of its new possessors, while its 
mines of the precious metals 4 supplied the most attractive 
and convenient objects of exchange : and in the interior 
disposition of its surface it appears to have been dis- 
tinctly formed for sheltering a resistance to be finally 
successful, and at the same time to become the field of a 
protracted warfare. Of thl ranges of the Spanish moun- 
tains, which from their peaked form are characteristically 
named sierras, one in particular separates, from the other 
districts, the northern part of Galicia, with Asturias, Bis- 
cay, and Guipuscoa. By this range the progress of the 
Arabs was checked, when their light cavalry had scoured 
all the other provinces, and a remnant of the Gothic 
monarchy was protected from the violence of these 
invaders. From this strong-hold was the force poured 
forth, which by slow advances held on its progress even 
to the southern extremity of Spain. In this progress 5 


4 We are told by Mariana, (book i. ch. 
4 ) that a great fire, which happened 
among the Pyrenees, first disclosed these 
treasures, by melting the veins, which 
traversed the mountains; but the story 
appears to have no other foundation, 
than a fanciful etymology of the name of 
the Pyrenees. At a later period, two 
hundred and fifty-two years after the 
building of Rome, many earthquakes, 
which caused the earth to open in several 
places, are said to have again revealed 
the metallic riches of this country, and 
again to have invited the resort of foreign 
nations.- — Ibid., ch. 6. Strabo informs 
us, that, in the time of the father of Han- 
nibal, the Spaniards were so wealthy, 
that their mangers and Yfater-troughs 
were made of silver^— Rerum Geogr., !ub. 
3. In the time of Hannibal several 


mines were discovered, which were named 
his ivells. — Mariana, book ii. ch. 3. When 
the Romans had effected the conquest of 
this country, their revenues were in- 
creased by the improved management of 
these its natural treasures. — Ibid., ch. 8. 
Mr. Pinkerton has remarked from Pliny, 
that the fairest of all silver was found m 
Spain, where the pits, begun by Hanni- 
bal, lasted to his time; and from Strabo, 
that the precious metals were there most 
abundant, and of the best quality. At 
present, he adds, almost the only ipiqes 
of the precious metals in Spain are the 
silver-mines of Guadalcanal in the Sierra 
Morena.— Mod. Geogr., vol, i. pp. 438, 
439. 

5 Pinkerton's Mod. Geogr. ibid., pp. 
43Q, 431. 
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four other ranges, which had not been sufficiently difficult 
to restrain the progress of the Arabs, served, however, 
to afford successive frontiers for maintaining the ad- 
vances ,of their slowly returning enemies. Kingdom 
after kingdom was accordingly acquired by the Chris- 
tians ; the dominion of the Arabs and Moors was gra- 
dually contracted to the single territory of Granada; 
and the reduction of this last possession at length com- 
pleted the overthrow of the infidels, and the triumph of 
their antagonists. , 

The peninsula had been secure from the aggressions 
of the northern nations, so Icing as* its natural boundary 
of mountain was guarded by the native troops. It be- 
came exposed to their inroads 6 , when these had been 
compelled to yield the defence of their country to the 
bands of the emperor Honorius ; and accordingly, in the 
year 409, the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani, spread 
themselves over almost all its provinces. The Visigoths, 
in the year 414, first entered this country, but as friends 
of the emperor, and enemies of the invaders, their king 
Adolphus 7 having concluded a treaty of alliance and 
friendship with the emperor, whose capital Alaric his 
predecessor had recently plundered. The success of 
Adolphus was limited to the surprise of Barcelona, where 
he perished by the hand of an assassin ; but the enter- 
prise was prosecuted by Wallia, who renewed the en- 
gagement of fighting in the cause of the empire, and 
fulfilled it by surrendering the extensive conquests of 
three years to the imperial authority. The reward of 
Wallia 8 was the possession of the second Aquitaine, a 
province of Gaul between the Garonne and the Loire, 
together with some neighbouring dioceses ; and Thoulouse 
became the capital of a new Gothic monarchy, which 

'Decline end Fall, &c., val. iii, p. 7 Ibid., p. 251. 

265—267. • Ibid, pp. 270, 271. 
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was thus founded in the year 419. This kingdom was, 
however, a member of the Roman empire, its princes 
acknowledging themselves to be bound by the duties of 
allegiance and military service, and soliciting the rank 
of master-generals of the imperial armies. 

For the subsequent settlement of the Goths in Spain 
preparation appears to have been made by the previous 
invasions of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani, who 
had broken down the provincial government of the em- 
pire, which had been long and firmly established. This 
was the sole office, for which the extreme barbarism of 
these first conquerors was qualified, and the formation of 
a new government was transferred to a people, which 
had enjoyed some opportunity of improvement. The 
Vandals, who had prevailed over the other tribes, and 
incorporated with themselves the remnant of the Alani, 
were induced to remove into Africa ten years after the 
commencement of the kingdom of Aquitaine 9 . The 
Suevi, who remained in Spain, continued with diminished 
violence the distractions of the peninsula, and afterwards 
became a subordinate, but yet important member of the 
Gothic government of that country. 

The kingdom of the Visigoths erected in Gaul was on 
the other hand, during fifty-two years, a school of improve- 
ment to this other nation of Germans. Established in a 
province distinguished by its elegance and industry, and 
maintaining some, though an uncertain connexion, with 
the declining empire, the Visigoths of Aquitaine were 
most favourably situated for forming the habits, which 
would best fit them for erecting a new government on 
the foundation already, in a considerable degree, cleared 

* ‘Boniface, the imperial governor of rival had himself secretly procured ; and, 
the African province, had been deceived driven into rebellion by tnil double arti- 
by the intrigue of a [rival into a belief, fice, he invited the Vandals from Spain 
that his destruction was the object of an to his support.— ’Decline and Fall, &c., 
prder recalling hint fo Rome, which that vol. iii. p. 335, 
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for them by the Vandals and Suevi. Thirty-two years 
of that interval in particular were occupied by the reign 
of Theodoric 10 , who, while he governed his kingdom 
with vigour, was careful to educate his son in the study 
of the Roman jurisprudence, and in an acquaintance 
with the poetry of Virgil. 

The decay of the western empire afforded to the Visi- 
goths an opportunity, which they did not neglect. The 
territory of Narbonne was 11 , in the year 462, annexed to 
their original settlemeAt, by which acquisition they were 
brought into contiguity with the Spanish peninsula ; and 
in the year 471, Euric their ‘king commenced the con- 
quest of that country, which he completed within a 
frear 12 , the Suevi being reduced to hold their kingdom 
)f Galicia under the sovereignty of the Gothic govern- 
nent. Nor were the efforts, or the successes of this 
prince confined to the peninsula. In Gaul too he 
idded so much to the Gothic territory 13 , that, throughout 
:he country extending from the Pyrenees to the Rhone 
ind the Loire, the cities or dioceses of Berry and Au- 
rergne alone rejected his authority, and these too were 
ifterwards reduced. The reign of Euric was the epoch 
>f the legislation, equally as of the formation of the 
Gothic government of Spain, for he caused the usages of 
;he Visigoths to be compiled into a system of laws, and 
;hus began that code, which the historian of the Roman 
Dmpire has pronounced to be superior 14 , in its civil 
urisprudence, to the laws of the Burgundians, and even 
:o those of the Lombards. 

A monarchy embracing the whole of the Spanish pe- 
linsula, together with a large and valuable portion of 
Gaul, would, in the ordinary course of events, have been 

10 Decline and Fall, vol. iii. p. 397 — 111. Paris, 1729. 

199* 13 {Decline and Fall, &c« vol. iii, p. 

11 Ibid., p. 481. 481. 

18 R6vol. de rEspagne,torae i. pp, 110, 14 Ibid., p. 610, note 125. 
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too powerful, to permit the establishment of the peculiar 
monarchy of the latter country. That it did not overbear 
and suppress the little kingdom of Clovis, which began 
its existence in the year 481, and made its first struggle 
for power in the year 486, has been judiciously ascribed 
by the same historian to causes merely personal and 
contingent 15 ; the premature death of the Gothic king, 
the helpless infancy of his son Alaric, and the youthful 
spirit and ambition of the founder of the French mo- 
narchy. Such indeed was the influence of these personal 
circumstances, that the preponderance was even reversed 
in favour of the Franks. «• The Gallic territory of the 
Visigoths was accordingly, in the year 508, reduced to a 
narrow tract of sea coast, extending from the Pyrenees 
to the Rhone, and just serving to form an easy commu- 
nication with the Gothic kingdom of Italy. 

The long period of history proposed for consideration 
in this chapter, naturally divides itself into two principal 
parts, the former comprehending the duration of that 
Gothic sovereignty, which constituted the basis of the 
modern polity of the peninsula, the latter including the 
interval interposed between the commencement of the 
Mohammedan dominion and that of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The former, which may be named the Gothic 
period, comprised two hundred and thirty-nine years ; the 
latter was a series of five hundred and eighty-nine, though 
it wanted one hundred and ninety-two more, for com- 
pleting the Mohammedan period of Spain. 

A distinguishing characteristic of modern Spain has 
been, in all its periods, a strong attachment to that form 
of Christianity, which was embraced by the church of 
Rome. The seventeen councils of Toledo attest the zeal 
and the orthodoxy of the earlier church of that country 16 ; 

18 Decline and Fall, & c., p. 559. last was held in the year 694, cuf seven* 

16 Of these the first preceded the com- teen years before its termination, 
mencement of the Gothic monarchy, the 
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and the authority of the Inquisition, maintained there 
even in this age of philosophy and independence, haa 
marked it in recent times as the peculiar region of eccle- 
siastical influence. If we enquire into the origin of this 
spirit, we shall discover agencies beginning in the very 
first composition of the modern polity of the peninsula, 
and continually augmented in force to the period of 
its completion. 

The Roman province of Spain, which had been reduced 
a century and a half ibefore the conquest of Gaul was 
accomplished 17 , had enjoyed four centuries of tranquil 
prosperity, and could boast ^of five cities, Emerita or 
Merida, Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Taragona, rec- 
koned among the most distinguished of the empire. 
Though therefore it was overrun and ravaged by the 
fierce barbarians of the north, a much superior popula- 
tion of the original inhabitants must have remained, to 
oppose to every innovation the strong power of ancient 
habits and opinions. These original inhabitants had of 
course been nurtured in the faith of Rome, which they 
had so thoroughly imbibed, that the Spanish bishops can 
claim the earliest example of the civil prosecution and 
punishment of heretics, in the sentence of death executed 
upon Priscillian and his followers towards the conclu- 
sion of the fourth century 18 . Such were the people, 
whom the Arian Goths compelled to a reluctant submis- 
sion, numerous enough to be able to bear up against the 
opinions of their rulers, and bigoted enough to be per- 
suaded that religion should be maintained by violence. 
On such a people the heresy of their Gothic masters 


17 Decline and Fall, &c., vol. iii, p. 265. 

1B Priscillian was of the sect of the 
Gnostics, who even in the apostolic age 
had corrupted Christianity by an admix- 
ture of the oriental philosophy, concern- 
ing the origin of evil, and the creation of 


the world. This heresy had been brought 
from Egypt into Spain in the beginning! 
of the fourth century. Priscillian waa 
put to death in the year 334. — Moaheipi, 
cent, iv. part iL ch. v. 
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could operate but as a strong excitement of the fervour of 
their religious profession. The presence of heretics 
would of itself increase^ the attachment of the orthodox 
to their sounder faith, but the heresy of conquerors 
and barbarians would act with yet more decisive in- 
fluence. 

While the government of the Goths served thus by its 
general character to animate the original population to a 
more strenuous perseverance in the principles of the 
faith of Rome, some support was furnished to the ortho- 
doxy of that original. population by a portion even of the 
barbarian conquerors of Spain. The Suevi, who held 
Galicia as a dependency on the monarchy of the Goths, 
maintained the trinitarian doctrine 19 , probably because, 
like the Franks, they had received their knowledge of 
Christianity, after they had come into the province, in 
which they were established. The orthodoxy of this 
people so strongly reinforced the religious party of the 
original inhabitants, when they had at length, in the 
year 584, become incorporated with the Goths, that, at 
the expiration of only three years from that event, the 
government yielded to the popular sentiment, and pub- 
licly adopted the Roman profession of faith. The ex- 
ample of the monarch, Reccared, was followed by almost 
all his Gothic subjects, except in the Gallic province, 
where his influence was probably less powerful. 

By the triumph of its success, in proselyting a hereti- 
cal government to the creed of Rome 20 , the popular sen- 

18 Refol. de TEspagne, tonic i, pp. those Christians of Spain, who lived un*» 
104, 162. der the dominion of the Arabs or Moors, 

18 The church of Spain however long was superseded by the Roman mass in 
maintained its independence in regard to Aragon for the first time in the year 
the see of Rome, and even the liturgy of 1071, in Castile in the year 1086. This 
that see was adopted only near the close change, which was followed by the recog- 
of the eleventh century. The original, or nition of the papal authority, had been 
Gothic liturgy, of Spain, which was also in Castile effected at the instigation of 
named the Mozarabic, or Mixtarabic, pro- the queen, who was a French princess* 
bably because it continued to be used by It had previously been submitted to th* 
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timent was naturally confirmed. What yet remained to 
be supplied for the formation ofjlhis part of the Spanish 
character, was amply furnished by such a discipline, as 
no other nation has ever experienced, a war of almost 
eight centuries with the infidel invaders of their country, 
which naturally became a religious, not less than a na- 
tional contest. The Frankish monarchy had been poli- 
tically connected with Rome by the original conversion 
of the king and his court from paganism to the tenets of 
the clergy established* in the country, and such a con- 
nexion was necessary at the time for arranging the earlier 
combinations of the system of Europe. Spain however 
was long extraneous to the incipient system, and required 
rather such a predisposition of the popular character, as 
might, when confirmed in the long struggle with infidels, 
qualify its people to be, in a yet distant age, the strenu- 
ous defenders of the papal church. 

Of the whole period of two hundred and thirty-nine 
years, comprised in the duration of the Gothic monarchy, 
one hundred and fifteen, which preceded the renuncia- 
tion of Arianism, appear to have been employed in 
creating that predisposition, and finally in extending 
the Gothic dominion over Galicia, when that primary 
function had been sufficiently discharged. Thirty-seven 
years more elapsed before the Gothic dominion was 
completed by the reduction of the imperialists, who 
during seventy-two years had maintained possession 
of some parts of the peninsula. The emperor Justinian 
had, in the year 552 S1 , availed himself of the dissensions 
of the Goths, to obtain the dominion of a portion of 
Spain; and, as the schism of the Greek and Roman 

decision of a judicial combat, and then to M ( Crie’s Hist, of the Reform, in Spain, 
the ordeal of Are. Both having been p. 20 — 23. 

favourable to the Mozarabic liturgy, the R6vol. de l’Espagne, tome i* pp* 

king pronounced that both might be used, 1 35 ; 136, 
pud the new ritual gradually prevailed,—* 
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churches had not then been begun, the subjects of the 
eastern empire supported the religious interest of Rome 
among those of the Gothic monarchy. This support 
having ceased to be useful, when the Goths had been pro- 
selyted to the faith of the original inhabitants, the inde- 
pendence of these imperialists also ceased in the year 624, 
when they were overpowered by the Gothic king, and one 
unbroken dominion was established throughout the 
whole peninsula. Eighty-seven years remained, of 
which the concluding fourteen formed a period of decay, 
preparatory to the overthrow of the government. The 
kingdom of the Goths may, therefore, be considered as 
having subsisted, in its integral and perfect state, during 
a period of seventy-three years, a short period for a 
kingdom, but sufficient for one, which was merely a first 
form of a future monarchy. 

The concluding fourteen years of the Gothic monarchy 
comprehended the brief reigns of two princes, Vitiza and 
Roderic. The former of these has been described by 
historians as a monster of lust, irritating many of his 
subjects by his excesses, and corrupting yet more by his 
example. The evil soon became so general, and so 
grievous, that a conspiracy was formed against him. 
It was, however, discovered, and had the effect of add- 
ing cruelty to his debauchery, and even of inducing him 
to expose the safety of his country 22 , by destroying the 
walls of almost all his cities, and the arms of his subjects. 
An open revolt was more successful, and in the year 709 
or 710 he was driven from that throne, which he had so 
much abused and dishonoured, or, according to some his- 
torians, was poisoned. Roderic, who was of another branch 
of the royal family, having been chosen to succeed him, 
the two sons of the degraded monarch retired into Africa, 


“ Ma ri ana, book «. ch. 8. 
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"where they engaged in the treason, which speedily 
effected the ruin of the government. Nor was the new 
king warned by the punishment of his predecessor, but 
eagerly ran into similar excesses, and endeavoured to 
secure himself by similar violences. In the irregular 
government of the Goths so much depended on the 
personal qualities and conduct of the prince, that two 
such princes must have destroyed all its resources of 
authority. Among the numerous combinations of his- 
tory, which loudly proclaim a providential superintend- 
ence, it happened that a powerful and enterprising 
enemy, which had advanced from the deserts of Arabia, 
was at this very time ready for the invasion and con- 
quest of Spain, and almost at the very frontier of the 
country. 

The empire, which in the preceding century had been 
founded in Arabia, had just at this time completed the 
reduction of Mauritania, while other armies were penetrat- 
ing into Tatary and India. The Spanish peninsula was 
therefore separated from the victorious Arabs but by a 
narrow strait, and whatever difficulty even this might 
have opposed, was removed by the treachery, which the 
corruption and consequent dissension of the Spanish 
government had engendered. Count Julian, brother-in- 
law of the deposed or murdered monarch, who was 
governor of that part of Africa which is nearest to Spain, 
offered an asylum in Ceuta to the sons of Vitiza, and 
invited the Arabs to assist them in an invasion of Spain. 
Historians have ascribed the conduct of the count, in 
part at least, to resentment for violence offered by the 
king to his daughter Cava ; but the story is now regarded 
as a romantic fiction of a later age. 

The rashness of Roderic gave a speedy success to the 
enterprise of the Arabs, by suffering the Spanish army 
to be brought to a decisive action near the place, in 
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which Xeres is now situated. Before the conclusion of 
the following year, the whole country was over-run 
except the mountains of Asturias. Thus perished 23 , 
says Mariana, the kingdom and nation of the Goths by 
a peculiar providence, that out of their ashes might rise 
a new and holy Spain, greater in strength and domi- 
nions, to be the bulwark of the Catholic religion. We 
may, indeed, well admit, that this great revolution had a 
special tendency to create in the minds of the Christians 
of Spain that extraordinary attachment to the ecclesias- 
tical system of their country, which, while it has fatally 
repressed among them the spirit of enquiry and im- 
provement, has rendered them beyond other nations, the 
zealous adherents of the faith of Rome. 

During forty-five years from the invasion, the Arabian 
establishment in Spain continued to be dependent on 
the eastern caliphate, the seat of which was then at 
Damascus; but in the year 756 it became the dominion 
of a distinct and independent caliphate, when Abderah- 
man, who was of the family of the Ommiades, had fled 
thither from the ruin of his race, in the change of the 
succession to the dynasty of the Abbasides. The 
Spanish caliphate subsisted two hundred and seventy- 
five years, expiring in the year 1031, at the death of the 
last of the Ommiades. During twenty-four years pre- 
ceding his death s4 , the government had been harassed 
by a series of civil war and usurpation, which reduced 
it to extreme weakness, and proved that it was not longer 
capable of discharging its functions. Cordova, indeed, 
which had been its capital, continued during fifty-five 
years more to be the seat of a petty monarchy, until, in 
the year 1086, the Almoravides, a race of Moors, arrived 

® Hist of Spain, book vi. ch. 10. tugal, par M. De Maries, tome ii. p» 127# 
* Hist, de la Domination des Arabes Paris, 1825. 
ft d?s Maures en Espagne et en For- 
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from Africa, to possess themselves of the power, which 
the Arabs, in their multiplied dissensions, appeared to 
be unable to retain. 

In the deserts of the ancient Gaetulia were two tribes®, 
which claimed to have descended from a very ancient 
tribe of Yemen in Arabia, having been exiled from their 
original country by intestine dissensions. These hap- 
pened, towards the middle of the eleventh century, to 
be visited by a stranger named Abdala, distinguished by 
superior information. * This person, received with re- 
spectful admiration by the wanderers of the deserts, 
became their chief, and haviifg conquered a neighbour- 
ing tribe, which he soon afterwards found devoted to his 
service in other enterprises, he gave to these the name of 
Murabitim or Almoravides, signifying men of God, de- 
voted to his service. The impulse thus given to these 
wild tribes was maintained by successive leaders, and in 
the year 1072 the dominion of the Almoravides had been 
extended to the ocean and the Mediterranean. The 
Africans, in a first and second expedition, acted as the 
allies of the Arabs of Spain ; in the third, which was 
undertaken in the year 1090, they proceeded to conquer 
for themselves; and in the year 1094, all the Arabian 
kingdoms of Andalusia, which, during about sixty years, 
had maintained an agitated existence, were overthrown. 
Revolt and civil war had given them independence ; the 
invasion of strangers, aided by their incurable dissensions, 
reduced them to subjection. 

As the Almoravides had issued from the deserts of 
Gaetulia, so other tribes in process of time advanced from 
the deserts of Mount Atlas 26 , and assumed in their turn the 
dominion of Mohammedan Spain. It is without a paral- 

** Hist, de la Domination des Arabes par M. de Maries, tome ii. p. 227—283. 
et des Maures en Kspagne et en Portugal, * Ibid., p, 321—330. 
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lei in the history of nations, that this great revolution 
should have arisen from the proscription of a book, and the 
vanity of disappointed authorship ; yet thus has the origin 
of the event been explained, and the anecdote may serve to 
illustrate the influence of learning and literary reputation 
on the minds of the Arabians and Moors. Muhamad, 
son of a man employed to light the lamps of an African 
mosque, had attended, during many years, the schools of 
Cordova, and had then gone to Bagdad to prosecute his 
studies under a teacher of distingu ished reputation. This 
teacher had published a treatise, concerning, according 
to the title, the resurrection of the sciences and the law, 
which had been condemned at Cordova, as containing 
propositions contrary to the doctrine of the koran. In- 
formed of this proceeding, on the casual visit of a 
stranger, the indignant writer prayed to God to avenge 
him of his unjust judges, and of the king, who had sanc- 
tioned their injustice ; and, when all his disciples joined 
in the prayer, Muhamad said to him, pray also that I 
may be the instrument of vengeance. The philosopher 
amended his prayer according to the suggestion, and 
Muhamad returned to Africa, that he might make pre- 
paration for overturning the empire of the Almora- 
vides. 

Assuming the character of a reformer, Muhamad con- 
tinued to teach, during four years, with only one constant 
disciple, but at length he succeeded in attaching to him- 
self a multitude, with whom he five times defeated the 
Almoravides ; this new host received the name of Almo- 
hades, formed from the title mehedi, or doctor, which had 
been given to their leader. Abdelmumen, the successor 
of Muhamad, who had been so long his single disciple, 
soon compelled the sovereign of the Almoravides to recall 
his best troops from Spain to the defence of Morocco, his 
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capital, and the seat of his government 37 . The Andalu- 
sians, relieved from the presence of these forces, pre- 
pared to break the chains by which they had been long 
retained in servitude ; and it happened that about this 
time, an enthusiastic disciple of the same doctrines, 
which had given being to the Almohades *®, appeared in 
Algarva. This man, who was named Aben Cosai, gained 
many proselytes and engaged in enterprises of conquest ; 
but, doubting his ability to establish himself in indepen- 
dence, solicited the alliance and support of the chief of 
the Almohades 39 , who accordingly, in the year 1146, 
sent an army into Spain. Thb Spanish dynasty of this 
people is considered as having been begun in the year 
1148, when the last general of the Almoravides had been 
slain in battle 30 . 

The Moorish dynasty of the Almoravides subsisted 
only fifty-four, that of the Almohades during the 
much longer period of ninety years, being suppressed 
only in the year 1238; nor was their power completely 
extinguished in Spain, and restricted to Africa, until the 
year 1270 31 . A great battle gained by the Christians at 
Tolosa, in the year 1212, gave a shock to the power of 
the Almohades, from which it never recovered. The 
Moorish prince died about fifteen months afterwards at 
Morocco, and left his throne to a boy aged but eleven 
years, who died of his own excesses after a short and 
incapable reign of ten years, leaving no heir of his 
throne. The death of this prince was the signal of dis- 
cord and revolt from one end of the empire to the other 32 ; 
Mohammedan Spain more especially was in a condition 
much resembling that, in which it had been at the de- 
cline of the power of the Almoravides. In the year 


* De Maries, tome IL pp. 360, 361. 
“Ib«l, p.368. 

* Ibid, p. 387—391. 


“ Ibid., p. 402. 

91 Ibid., tome iii. p. 24. 
■ Ibid., p. 3—10. 
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1238 the dominion of the Arabians was restored in the 
establishment of the little kingdom of Granada, the last 
strong-hold of the Mohammedans, in which, however, 
they Were able to maintain themselves during two hun- 
dred and fifty-four years, this kingdom having been re- 
duced by the Christians only in the year 1492. 

The Mohammedan dominion in Spain may be divided 
into five periods : the first, comprehending forty-five 
years, was employed in its establishment; the second, 
comprehending three hundred and thirty-eight, included 
the period of the caliphate reigning at Cordova, together 
with that of the succeedfhg monarchy ; the third, con- 
sisting of fifty-four,* was the period of the first Moorish 
dynasty, or that of the Almoravides ; the fourth, con- 
taining ninety, was the period of the second dynasty of 
the Moors, or of the Almohades ; and the concluding 
period of two hundred and fifty-four, was that of the re- 
establishment of the Arabs in the kingdom of Granada. 
From this statement it appears, that the Arabs possessed 
this dominion during much the longer portion of its 
existence, the two Moorish dynasties together occupying 
not quite a century and a half. These dynasties, indeed, 
seem to have operated as a maintaining power in the 
machine of the Mohammedan government of Spain, 
which would probably have otherwise perished by the 
exhaustion of its principles. The earlier took up the 
government, when that of Cordova had sunk in decay ; 
this was in its turn succeeded by the later, as in its 
ruder structure it soon required to be superseded by a 
new arrangement ; and the later, though more effective 
in the principle of its formation, and accordingly of 
longer continuance, made way for the restoration of the 
Arabian dominion, to which its oppressive ascendency 
had given new energy. The later of the two Moorish 
dynasties has been described as more , perfect in the 
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principle of its formation, because it was founded on 
some new distinctions of religion, which animated it 
with a new infusion of enthusiasm. 

The grand period of Mohammedan refinement in 
Spain, was that of the Spanish caliphs, who laboured 
to render Cordova the rival of Bagdad, as they were 
themselves rivals of the caliphs of the east 33 ; and of 
this period the most brilliant part was composed of the 
two reigns of the third Abderahman and his son Alha- 
kem, begun in the year 912, and ended in the year 976, 
which was contemporary to the darkest ignorance of the 
Christian nations of Europe 34 * Possessing the greater, 
and the more valuable and populous part of Spain, 
and master of western Africa under the title of protector, 
Abderahman was one of the richest and the most power- 
ful princes of Europe. A munificent protector and en- 
courager of learning, he brought from the east a distin- 
guished scholar to educate his son ; and the great men of 
his court, in imitation of their master, assembled the 
learned at their houses. The literary character of the 
reign of Alhakem corresponded to the care employed 
in his education 35 , for at no other time was the love of 
learning more conspicuously displayed among the Ara- 
bians of Spain. Literature, no longer confined to the 
capital, was also cultivated with success at Seville, at 
Badajoz, and at Guadalaxara ; men at this time devoted 
themselves with ardour to the acquisition of knowledge 
for its own sake, and not as the means of advancing 
themselves in life ; learned men in various places, but 
especially at Cordova, united themselves in academies x , 
that knowledge might be improved by the mutual com- 

83 De Maries, tome i. p. 456, 976, aud died in the year 1 001, is said to 

34 Ibid., p. 460. have incorporated a regular academy* 

85 Ibid., p. 489. assigning a fund for its expenses.— Ibid., 

30 Almanzor, who began his adminis- tome ii* p. 24. 
trptiou pf the government in the year 
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munication of opinions ; and the women, emulating the 
acquirements of the men, were found to be distinguished 
by their proficiency in literature, one of them even 
delivering a series of public lectures in Seville. So 
deeply, indeed, had the love of learning penetrated the 
character of this intelligent and ardent people, that in 
almost the last struggle of the kingdom of Cordova 37 , a 
declaration of war, sent to the king of Castile, was 
accompanied by some verses, composed on the same 
subject. . 

A government thus favourable to intellectual refine- 
ment was necessarily too mild for a long continuance in 
a state of society so imperfectly combined, the interests 
of the Arabs and the Africans being perpetually opposed. 
The caliphate of Spain was accordingly embarrassed 
by domestic struggles, which ended in destroying the 
monarchy, and establishing a dynasty of Moorish sove- 
reigns. This dynasty, employed in correcting the dis- 
orders of the state, had neither leisure nor inclination 
for the protection of learning 38 , and prohibited the 
perusal of the romantic narratives of chivalry. The 
Almohades, by whom they were succeeded, were ani- 
mated by a different spirit. The first of their princes 
not only encouraged the publication of such books, as 
his predecessors had prohibited, but favoured the learned 
and their studies through his whole empire, especially 
in Spain, amidst all the distraction of continual hostilities. 
Cordova was even then rendered illustrious by Averroes, 
Abenzoar, and Avicenna. In the little kingdom of 
Granada, where the Arabs regained their ascendency, 
learning and the arts recovered much of their former 
distinction. Of the improved state of the arts the re- 
mains of the famed Alhambra bear a sufficient attesta- 


31 Do Marie «, tome ii. p. 222, note. 


“ Ibid., pp. 416, 417. 
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tion; and that the Arabs still retained their eminence 
in science was acknowledged by Alphonso, improperly 
named the wise, but who might have been entitled the 
learned 39 , this prince having sought the assistance of 
the learned of Granada for the construction of his astro- 
nomical tables. 

From the very commencement of the successes of 
the Arabs in Spain a power was prepared, which 
should maintain a long, and finally successful struggle, 
for the recovery of this great province of Christen- 
dom. When they advanced into the peninsula, mul- 
titudes of the inhabitants sought a refuge from the in- 
vaders in the mountains of Asturias, and of the adjacent 
districts. Into these the formidable cavalry of the Arabs 
was unable to make incursions ; nor could they be very 
desirous of penetrating such fastnesses, while France 
offered to their ambition a much more inviting field of 
enterprise. Of the immediate occasion, which excited 
the efforts of the fugitives against the conquerors of their 
country, an account has been given similar to that of the 
introduction of the latter into Spain, which has been 
already rejected. Munuza, who, though a Christian, 
had attached himself to the Arabs, and had by them been 
intrusted with the government of a small town, is said 
to have become enamoured of the sister of Pelayo, or 
Pelagius 40 , the grandson of Recesuinthus one of the 
Gothic kings 41 , and to have offered her the same outrage, 
which the last of those kings is said to have offered to 
the daughter of count Julian. Whether this really 
happened, or, like the other narrative, is probably but 
a romantic embellishment of history, it is certain that 
Pelagius, in the year 718, began the revolution, which, 

89 De Maries, tome iii. p. 115. 40 Mariana, book vi.ch. i, 

41 JjUvqI de l’Espagne, tome ii. p. 15. 
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(after thelapse of Beven hundred and seventy-four years, 
-was completed in the reduction of Granada. 

■ The enterprise is described by the historian as prompted 
solely by the heroic mind of this prince. In the valley 
now named Cangas, then Canica, says Mariana, he set 
up his standard, and beat a drum. Great was the de- 
jection of the Christians, and so far were they from 
eagerly seconding the magnanimity of Pelagius, that they 
are represented as interrupting his harangue with their 
sighs ; but they were at length roused to fortitude by the 
example of his heroism, and swore to maintain the com- 
mon cause of freedom to the last extremity. The con- 
duct of the Asturians was proposed to the imitation of 
the fugitives scattered through Galicia and Biscay, and 
of the people of the neighbouring towns, which had 
been captured by the Arabs. Few however chose to 
engage themselves in an attempt so perilous, and so 
hopeless. 

Pelagius, in a successful reign of nineteen years, esta- 
blished the foundation of the new kingdom. Favoured 
by the diversion of the Arabian arms to the invasion of 
France, his little principality was suffered to acquire the 
solidity and strength, which were necessary for its sta- 
bility. It was also protected by the new-strung vigour 
of the French monarchy, which was just then braced for 
exertion by the energy of Charles Martel. In the year 
782 the great and decisive battle of Tours was gained 
by that gallant leader, and the tide of Arabian hostility 
was rolled back to the peninsula of Spain. 

Though Pelagius has the glory of having first raised 
against the Arabians the standard of resistance, his little 
kingdom was not the sole original of the independence 
of the Spanish Christians. As the French pressed upon 
the retiring Arabs, the provinces of the peninsula on the 
northern side of the Ebro became subject to them, and 
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the empire of Charlemagne was, according tp thelFreneh 
historians 42 , extended to that river. When the empire 
of that prince, no longer supported by his powerful, rrlind, 
had sunk into decay, the little kingdom of Navarre, em- 
bracing a territory on either side of the Pyrenees, was 
formed of one of its fragments, and gave to the Chris- 
tians of Spain a new and distinct origin of national inde- 
pendence. Charlemagne died about the year 814, and 
about the year 827 the people of Navarre 13 , perceiving 
that they were negleeted by his son and successor Lewis, 
deemed it necessary for their safety to choose a king, 
under whose government tlfcy might be protected from 
the Arabians. In this manner, more than a century after 
the beginning of the Asturian kingdom, was founded the 
other of the two governments, which have conveyed to 
more modern times the principles of the Gothic mo- 
narchy of Spain. 

The kingdom of Navarre, formed afterwards in cir- 
cumstances of less urgent danger, was organised with 
more consideration of the rights of freedom, than ap- 
pears to have characterised the constitution of the king- 
dom of Asturias. In the very commencement of the 
government those fundamental regulations were esta- 
blished 44 , which were afterwards distinguished by the 
name of the liberties of Soprarve, and the Aragonians, 
who derived their laws from Navarre, were celebrated for 
their political independence. It was the boast of the Ara- 
gonians, that among them laws had been ordained before 
kings were appointed ; the responsibility of the sovereign 
was maintained by the creation of a magistrate, named 
the Justiza , who judged between him and his subjects ; 

4 * M. de Maries questions the credibi- of Charlemagne.— Hist,, tome ip. 291* 
lity of the French account of a formal note. 

treaty, because M. Coude, from whose 43 Eenault’s Chron. Abridg, Schoep- 
collection of Arabian history he had com- flinus de regno Navaxrae. 
piled hia own narrative, found uo mention Schmpflinus, ubi fupra. 
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and in the oath of allegiance, which subsisted to the 
reign of Philip II., they expressly told the sovereign 46 , 
that they, who were as good as he, and more powerful, 
chose him to be their king, solely on the condition that 
he would preserve their privileges. It seems as if two 
distinct organs were provided for constituting the future 
monarchy of Spain, one to give it the consistency and 
vigour of a military and successful government, the other 
to animate it with the spirit of political independence. 
Various and powerful influences -have rendered the 
united monarchy a despotic government, not even pre- 
serving the forms of ancient liberty ; but the independent 
spirit of the old Aragonians may yet exist in the mass 46 , 
and become in a future age the actuating principle 
of important combinations. 

The kingdom founded by Pelagius, which was called 
the kingdom of Oviedo, from the name of that city in 
Asturias, began, in the year 914, to be named the king- 
dom of Leon 47 , as it advanced into the open country, and 
the city of Leon became the residence of the court. The 
province of Old Castile was added to this growing ter- 
ritory in the year 939 43 , and a province of New Castile 
was begun in the year 1085, when Toledo, the only bar- 
rier which kept the Christians beyond the Tagus, was 
reduced. So slightly, however, were these acquisitions 
connected with the other provinces, that Castile, at the 
end of thirty years from the former of these events, be- 
came an independent district, and then attached itself to 
Navarre ; and, though at the end of nine years it was 


45 Nos que valemos tanto como vos, 
que podemos mas que vos, os hazemos 
nuestro rey, y sennor, con tal que nos 
guardeys nuestros fueros y libertades, y 
sino no — Schcepflini Comment. Hist et 
Crit., p. 270. Basil, 1741. 

46 The memorable sieges of Saragossa 
and Gerona in Aragon, and the heroic 


resistance of Mina in Navarre, have lately 
afforded an abundant confirmation of this 
remark. 

47 Abr6g6 Chron.de l’Hist. d'Espagne 
et de Portugal, tome L p. 109. Paris, 
1765. 

« Ibid., pp. 118, &C./.1H 324. 
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again attached to the kingdom of Leon, yet the union 
was not completed before the year 1230. 

The two kingdoms, which had arisen out of the ruins 
of the Gothic monarchy, constituted a little system of 
policy, the relations of which were rendered very com- 
plicated by the intermarriages of the royal families, and 
the practice of dividing a sovereignty among the young 
princes. The system at length disengaged itself from 
the confusion, which had attended the process of its 
combination, and the whole resolved itself into four dis- 
tinct kingdoms, each of the two primary establishments 
having given being to another distinct and independent 
government. From Navarre was separated in the year 
1035 the kingdom of Aragon 49 , and Portugal in the year 
1139 was, in the like manner, detached from that of 
Castile. This quadruple arrangement seems to have 
been accommodated, in its several members, to peculiar 
and important functions. 

The function of the kingdom of Castile appears to 
have consisted in maintaining the main struggle with 
the Arabs and Moors, and in laying the foundation of 
a renewed Christian monarchy of Spain. Originating 
in the mountains of Asturias, it advanced slowly through 
the interior provinces of the peninsula, pressing upon the 
infidels in front, throwing off on the one side the little, 
though important, kingdom of Portugal, but receiving, 
on the other, the additional territory and population of 
the temporary kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre. The 
nature of its progress rendered it essentially a military, 
rather than a maritime government ; but it acquired in 
its conquests a tract of sea-coast, which afterwards di- 
rected its efforts to maritime discovery. 

Portugal, which, even to the present day, has divided 

ne et de Portugal, tome i. pp. 167, 168. 

Paris, 17C5. 
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tike dominion of the peninsula, was originally a province 
of Castile, even before the latter had been incorporated 
with the kingdom of Leon. In the year 1094, Henry of 
Bwrgundy, who had gone into Spain in search of mili- 
tary glory 50 , was invested by the king of Castile, whose 
daughter he had married, with the government of all the 
Spanish possessions in Lusitania 51 , since his time distin- 
guished by the name of Portugal. His son, Alphonso, 
succeeded him in the dignity of count of Portugal, and 
i a the year 1139, exchanged it for the regal character 62 , 
when his army, just going to engage with a formidable 
multitude of Moors, and animated by a story of a dream 
and a vision, which he had related to them, saluted him 
with the title of king. This then is the epoch of the 
Portuguese monarchy. Its original capital was Gui- 
marens 53 ; Coimbra, as the territory of the new kingdom 
was extended towards the south, became the seat of 
government, nor does Lisbon appear to have been con- 
stituted the metropolis before the year 1384, though it 
had been taken from the Moors in the year 1147. 

The series of princes, who governed Portugal to the 
commencement of the fourteenth century, was, with a 
single exception, composed of able and active monarchs, 
well qualified to prepare the foundation, and to raise the 
superstructure, of the new kingdom. That exception 
was Sancho II. 54 , who, in the latter part of his reign, 
abandoned himself to the influence of favourites, and 
particularly to that of his queen. This interruption of 


81 Hi*L de Portugal, par De la Clede, 
tome i. p. 157. Paris, 1735. Henry was 
descended from Hugh Capet by his fa- 
ther, and by the female side from the 
counts of Burgundy. — Ibid., p. 160. 

M The country was anciently called Lu- 
sitania, then Suevia from the Suevi, and 
afterwards again Lusitania, when the 
Sueyi had become subject to the Goths. 


The modem name was compounded of 
those of Porto and Cale, two towns on 
the contrary sides of the Douro.— Ibid., 
p. 171. The modern Portugal, however, 
contains a larger territory than the an- 
cient Lusitania.— Ibid., p. 1C8. 

* Ibid., p. 178—180. 

53 Ibid., p. 172—229, 356, 183. 

p.21S., 
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the prosperity of the growing state, which, however, co«M 
tinued but six years, was the crisis of the establishment of 
the papal ascendency over the government of the countty; 
The Roman see availed itself of the favourable opportunity 
presented by the misconduct of the sovereign, to transfer 
the government to Alphonso, his brother 55 ; and, though' 
this prince afterwards disregarded the promises, which! 
he had made to the clergy 56 , as the conditions of his 
advancement, yet, even lie, at the close of his life, 
renounced his opposition to their pretensions, which 
were at length formally established in the year 1289 by 
a concordat and a papal ball 57 . The prince, in whose 
reign this final victory was gained by the church over 
the crown, was notwithstanding, in other respects, the 
glory of Portugal. Denis I., who ascended the throne 
in the year 1279, is described as possessing every royal 
virtue 58 . Just, patriotic, active, and attached to letters, 
he added to the glorious title of father of his country, 
that of the father of the muses of Portugal. He was 
well disposed to restrain the encroachments of the eccle- 
siastics ; but he felt the power, by which his genius was 
controlled, and submitted, without a struggle, to its in- 
evitable sway. 

The kingdom of Portugal was in this early period of 
its history a powerful auxiliary of Castile in its struggle 
with the Moors, its appropriate function being reserved 
for another and a distant age. Formed in a narrow 
country, which bordered the Atlantic, and reached to 


65 The pope, indeed, thought it proper 
to declare, that he did not pretend to take 
the kingdom from the king, or from his 
legitimate son ; but merely to provide for 
its welfare during his lifu. — Hist, de Por- 
tugal par De la Cldde, tome i. p. 225. 
Paris, 1825. 
w lbif, p. 234—243. 

87 This constitution, which ordains the 
entire independence of the ecclesiastical 


authority, is sanctioned by a declaration 
that, in the case of its infringement, the 
king, within a specified time after one 
admonition; should be subjected to an in- 
terdict, and that after a second he should 
be excommunicated, the interdict ex- 
tended to the whole kingdom, and the 
people discharged from their allegiance, 
— -Ibid., p. 243. 

M Ibid., p. 259, &c. 
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the vicinage of Africa, it was naturally disposed to try 
the hazards of maritime adventure, and conducted to the 
circumnavigation of the southern continent, and to the 
conquest of India. In that distant country it again en- 
countered the votaries of the koran, against whom it 
exercised the heroism, which had been disciplined in the 
long contests of the peninsula, while the chances of 
naval adventure procured for it the acquisition of a 
nearer and more permanent dominion in the western 
world. 

Navarre, the other of the two original governments 
erected from the ruins of the Gothic monarchy, appears 
to have had a destination very remote from military or 
maritime enterprise. Situated on the southern side of 
the Pyrenees, the natural barrier of the peninsula, and 
yet connecting itself with France on the other, it formed 
an organ of communication between the two countries, 
which conveyed the intellectual refinement and gallantry 
of the Arabs of Spain, to excite a spirit of improvement 
in the southern provinces of the adjacent kingdom. The 
diffusion of these influences must have been much faci- 
litated by the existence of a government belonging partly 
to each of the two great countries, on the common fron- 
tier of which it was established. Even the political 
disadvantage of the situation of Navarre must have co- 
operated to direct its people to the pursuits of genius and 
refinement. From the time when Aragon became a dis- 
tinct kingdom, Navarre was shut in from every opportu- 
nity of attaining to political greatness, being wholly sepa- 
rated from the infidel invaders of the peninsula. It was 
not therefore led to take a principal share in the domestic 
crusade, which so much occupied the other Christian 
states of the peninsula, but was left in sufficient leisure 
for seeking its gratification in the cultivation of the learn- 
ing and elegance, which were presented to their imita- 
tion by the common enemy. 
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This little state indeed ceased to maintain its inde-* 
pendence even within the period of the history of Spain 
at present considered, for in the year 1234 it passed 59 * 
in consequence of a marriage, into the family of the 
counts of Champagne, and again, in the year 1284, in 
consequence of another marriage, into the royal family 
of France. Still however it was distinct from the go- 
vernments of Castile and Aragon, and probably could 
not have maintained that distinctness, except by the aid 
of a connexion thus powerful. It appears accordingly 
that before this connexion was formed with the royal 
family of France 60 , Castile# had been able to reduce 
Navarre to some kind of dependence, so that the latter 
state paid homage to the former ; but that this depend- 
ence entirely ceased, when a protection so powerful had 
been obtained. If Navarre had been united with Castile, 
it must have been involved in the contentions of Spain, 
and thus have lost its appropriate character. Connected 
with the crown of France, and yet too distant to be much 
influenced by its political interests, it continued to be 
useful in maintaining the intellectual and social commu- 
nication of the two countries. 

Aragon, the progeny of Navarre, had for some time only 
a function similar to that of the parent state. Stretching 
along the skirts of the Pyrenees, Aragon, like Navarre, 
formed a communication between the two adjacent coun- 
tries, and was even united in government with some of 
the southern districts of France 61 . In correspondence to 

w Henault’s Chron. Abridgm., vol. i. Lewis IX. of France, by which the for- 
pp. 190, 205. mer renounced all his rights in Provence, 

fl0 Abr£g6 Chron. de 1’IIist. d’Espagne and in all places of Languedoc except 
et de Portugal, tome i. p. 410. Montpellier, which last was afterwards 

B1 In the year 1179 Alphonso II. of acquired by Philip VI. of France. Cer- 
Aragon received the homage of the vis- daigne and Roussillon remained to Ara- 
couut of Nismes, and of other lords, who gon. — Ibid., pp. 353, 354. These were 
were desirous of procuriug his support in the year 1462 granted to Lewis XI. of 
against the count of Thoulouse.— Ibid., p. France as a mortgage, but in the year 
277 . In the year 1258 a treaty wa8 con- 1493 were restored to Aragon by Charles 
duded between James L of Aragon and VIII* Roussillon was conquered in the 
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this relation we perceive, that two of its princes have 
been admitted into the series of the troubadours **. In 
the progress of the state towards its maturity it acquired 
also another character, and became engaged in a very- 
different function. The reduction of Catalonia was com- 
pleted in the year 1153 63 , and the kingdom, having thus 
been extended to the sea-coast, began to be a maritime 
state. The influence of this new character was mani- 
fested in the year 1229, when the conquest of the Balearic 
Islands was begun in the acquisition of Majorca 64 . Again 
in the year 1238 the territory of Aragon was enlarged 
by the reduction of Valencia 65 , and within forty-four 
years the augmented energy of its resources, and its 
increased connexion with the sea, were displayed in 
effecting the acquisition of Sicily 66 . Aragon may there- 
fore be regarded as a little state, which discharged in- 
deed a function of communication similar to that of 
Navarre, but was chiefly, and more appropriately em- 
ployed, in maintaining the political relations of the 
Mediterranean, by connecting itself first with the islands 
adjacent to the Spanish coast, and then with the more 
important island of Sicily. This last acquisition however, 
though it continued to belong to the reigning family of 
Aragon, was separated from its crown at the end of four 
years. 

Thus did this interesting country first slowly unite itself 
into one great Gothic monarchy, such a general monarchy 
constituting the fittest preparation for the subsequent re- 
establishment of the Christian dominion of the peninsula; 
it was then subjected to the violent action of a successful 
invasion, which communicated the exciting influences of 

year 1640 by Lewis XIII. of France, and et de Portugal, tome i. p. 253. 

Cerdaigne was likewise acquired by France u Abrt*g6 Chron. de i’Hist. d’Espagne 

in the year 1707. — Henault. et de Portugal, tome i. p. 322. 

w Hist. LittGraire des Troubadours. M Ibid., p. 332, &c. 

Paris, 1774. •* Of this acquisition an account has 

* Abr6g6 Chron. de 1’Hist, d’Espague been given in the preceding chapter. 
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a nation of conquerors enriched with the spoils of civili- 
sation, and of a protracted war of religion ; and, in its 
restoration from the overwhelming force of this attack, 
resolved itself into four distinct governments, one of 
which at length became predominant, and the others 
proved to be political organs, appropriated to various 
functions. Of the three lesser governments, Portugal 67 , 
being locally connected with the ocean, the grand scene 
of maritime adventure, attained to a temporary great- 
ness, and has maintained a permanent distinctness ; 
the others, having but temporary functions to discharge, 
were after a time absorbed into the kingdom of Castile, 
and composed with it the principal government of the 
peninsula. 

67 This little kingdom extends about the territory of Spain, the former being 
three hundred and sixty British miles in estimated to contain about 27,280, the 
length, and about oue hundred and latter about 148,000. No natural boun- 
twenty in breadth. In square miles it dary divides the two CPU ntrig^,— Pin ker- 
does not much exceed the fifth part of ton’s Mod. Geography. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Of the history of England , from the renunciation of the Romans in the 
year 409, to the Norman conquest , in the year 1066. 

Renunciation of the Romans in the year 409— Arrival of the Saxons, 449— -Hep- 
tarchy, or rather Octarchy, completed, 586— United by Egbert king of Wessex, 
827 — Danish invasions begun, 832 — Danish dynasty begun, 1016 — Ended, 1042 — 
Norman conquest, 1 066. 

c 

In the arrangement and combination of a system of fede- 
rative policy, such as has been established in Europe, 
two distinct operations appear to have been carried on, 
and to have been both necessary to the production of the 
result. One of these was to bring a number of states into 
certain federative relations, by which one portion of the 
number should be placed in opposition to the other, so 
as to generate a political equilibrium ; the other was to 
provide two leading states, sufficiently powerful to 
assume each an undisputed pre-eminence in one of these 
two combinations, so as to control and direct its exer- 
tions. These two operations appear to have required to 
be carried on by distinct processes, in which manner 
they have been actually conducted. A system of fede- 
rative relations might best be formed on a large scale by 
the agency of a considerable government, so lax in its 
interior constitution, as to be itself a confederation, 
rather than a single state, the parts being at liberty to 
connect themselves with other governments. In this 
manner the slight combinations of the one state would 
be extended over others, and all would find themselves 
involved in relations, which connected their interests 
without infringing their independence. Such was Ger- 
many, great enough in the whole to influence the sur- 
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rounding states, and loose enough in its members to 
permit them to enter severally into foreign alliances. A 
state thus relaxed in its interior constitution, would not 
however possess the energy necessary for directing the 
measures of a confederacy. It seems therefore to have 
been necessary, that a great government should be at the 
same time formed with concentrated power, to be pre- 
pared to exercise a controlling superintendence of the 
confederacy, which should have grown out of the lax 
composition of the former ; and this state would also 
require another to be oppose^ to it, in the direction of 
the efforts of another combination of states, by which its 
own confederacy should be opposed and counterbalanced. 
Such have been France and Great Britain, the former 
the leader of the confederacy generated by the principa- 
lities of Germany, the latter the leader of that other 
confederacy, which supported Austria against the en- 
croachment of France. 

It is remarkable that France, which prepared itself to 
be the predominant state in the future system of Europe, 
threw off also from itself the two agencies, by which 
these distinct operations were effected, Germany being 
detached from the empire of Charlemagne in the year 
888, and the duke of Normandy having proceeded to 
reduce England under his power a hundred and seventy- 
eight years afterwards. The empire of Charlemagne has 
been already described as rather the primary form of the 
system of Europe, than as belonging to the history of a 
particular government. We accordingly perceive that 
it successively generated the organs, by which the rela- 
tions of the system were gradually developed. 

It must not, however, be conceived that the sole 
function of the English, or subsequently the British 
government, was in a balanced system of policy to lead 
a confederacy opposed to the power of France. A long 
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and various preparation appears to have been made for 
developing within it those principles of liberal policy, 
which might qualify it to be to the continental nations 
the exemplar of freedom, moderating the control of mili- 
tary monarchies by the lessons which it inculcated, and 
presenting after a period of revolutionary struggles the 
general model of liberal institutions. 

The government of England was the trunk, from 
which the branches of a free constitution have been 
spread over the British islands.' Though, therefore, 
England was the soil, in which its growth was matured, 
yet, in estimating its importance, it must be considered 
in its relation to the whole of the territory comprehended 
under the government of the united kingdom. It will, 
indeed, be shown, in the progress of this work, that the 
adjacent countries of Scotland and Ireland contributed 
no inconsiderable influences to the formation even of 
the English government, and that thus the constitution 
of our triple empire, however it was primarily the pro- 
duction of its principal member, was yet, in a com- 
prehensive view of its various combinations, the result 
of the united action of all the parts of that territory, 
in which it was finally established. 

The area of the British islands 1 is considerably less 
than that of France, the difference amounting to nearly 
one third part of the latter. This inferiority was com- 
pensated by its greater extent of coast, which supplied 
in activity, what was deficient in mere strength. Even 
a single island, comprehending a territory equal to that 
of Great Britain and Ireland, would in this respect have 
possessed a considerable advantage ; but the distribution 

1 The area of France, before the revo- 49,450, that of Scotland at 27,793, and 
lution, comprehended, according to Mr. that of Ireland at 27)457, making to- 
Pinkerton, 148,840 square miles; that gether 104,700, 
of England and Wales he estimates at 
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of that territory into two islands, as it multiplied 2 the 
maritime frontier, increased in the same proportion that 
energy of commercial enterprise, which has furnished 
the effectual counterpoise to the territorial solidity and 
weight of France. The division of our insular territory 
appears to have exercised in this respect an important 
influence upon the general character and the power of 
the government. It, however, appears also to have been 
necessary to that adjustment of its balanced parties, by 
which its political constitution was combined and regu- 
lated. For the formation of the presbyterian party of 
Scotland a less precise line? of demarcation seems to 
have been sufficient, because that party bore many 
affinities to the religious establishment of England ; but 
it was otherwise with the Roman-catholic party of 
Ireland, so alien from the great party of the principal 
country, that a wholly distinct scene was required for 
bringing it into existence, and investing it with its full 
importance. 

The natural advantages of the British islands, in 
situation, in productions, and in magnitude, were such 
as suited the formation of an important government. 
Their geographical position in particular corresponded 
very directly to the functions, which the British empire 
has discharged in the system of Europe and of the 
world. Placed in a temperate region, though more 
northerly than that of France, they were sufficiently 
favourable to the development of all the powers of our 
nature, perhaps more especially of its graver and more 
serious faculties. Adjacent to the European, and inter- 
posed between it and the transatlantic continent, they 


2 This multiplication was much in* by characterising it as the nook-shottm 

creased by the great irregularity of the isle of Albion , — Henry V., act iii. scene 

boundary, which ^Shakespeare has so well 5. 
described, in regard to the greater island, 
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were fortunately situated for forming and supporting the 
maritime communications of the world ; and their several 
divisions seem to have been most conveniently stationed 
for maintaining relations of policy and commerce with 
various parts of Europe, the principal country being 
almost contiguous to France its great central state, while 
Scotland was presented to the northern countries, and 
Ireland possessed an easy communication with the 
southern peninsula. To these adaptations of position 
were added the advantages of a soil sufficiently produc- 
tive to reward the labours of agricultural industry, and 
containing within it those ‘.nines of coal, which, by fur- 
nishing the means of supporting the mighty power of 
steam, have given a predominance to the manufacturing 
skill of British artisans. The magnitude also of the 
territory was adequate to the subsistence of a popula- 
tion, which could maintain its independence in the 
general struggle of the world ; and was likewise suffi- 
cient for its own general tranquillity 3 , small states being 
more liable than those of greater dimension, to suffer 
from the collision of parties inseparable from political 
freedom. 

The general government of the British islands has 
been gradually combined by four successive unions, of 
the Saxon kingdoms, of Wales, of Scotland, and of 
Ireland. England was the scene of the earliest, and of 
the original, of these incorporations ; and it is observ- 
able that England is, like France, a level and open 
country, affording the utmost facility to the growth of a 
community. The mountainous region of Wales was 
able to maintain for a considerable time the distinctness 
of that portion of the island ; but England, destitute of 
natural divisions and fastnesses, was very soon reduced 


8 Mitford’s History of Greece, vol v, p f 107.«~London* 1814. 
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under the dominion of a single government, in which 
the royal authority assumed a controlling sway. The 
combination of the government was thus begun in the 
open plains, and among the gently swelling hills, of the 
most considerable portion of the future empire, while 
either the natural strength of a mountainous country, 
remoteness of position, or insular separation, reserved 
the others for slowly succeeding incorporations, which 
should extend its authority, when the influences of those 
portions had first modified its principles. 

The necessities of the western empire, then struggling 
with Alaric for its existence* compelled the emperor Ho- 
norius, in the year 409, to renounce the protection of the 
Roman province of Britain. The querulous narration of 
Gildas has represented the Britons as overwhelmed with 
the most pusillanimous despair at this abdication of their 
Roman masters ; but his total want of authority has been 
exposed by Mr. Turner 4 , who has shown, by the testi- 
mony of Zosimus, that, instead of sinking in unmanly 
despair, they took arms against the Piets and Scots, and 
drove them from their cities. From this time the part 
of Britain, which had been possessed by the Romans 5 , 
seems to have been divided among a number of indepen- 
dent societies, probably corresponding to the previous 
distribution of the provincial government into thirty- 
three districts, and thus to have afforded occasion to 
multiplied dissensions, which enfeebled the resistance 
opposed to the common enemy. About the year 426 
this conflict of rival communities appears to have yielded 
to the ascendency of a prince named Gwrtheyrn or Vor- 
tigern 6 . His ascendency, however, which, if fully esta- 
tablished, might have given consistency and vigour to 
the national efforts, proved by its insecurity the occa- 


* Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 
124. Load. 1799—1805. 


» Ibid., p. 134. 

* Ibid., p, 142—148. 
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sion of the public degradation. Anxious for the con- 
firmation of his contested authority, he accepted the 
services of some Saxons, who had landed in the southern 
part of England ; these invited to their assistance others 
of their countrymen, who were eager to embrace an 
opportunity of emigration ; and at length, though after 
an obstinate struggle, the Britons were either subdued, 
or driven into the fastnesses of the Welsh mountains, 
and the Saxons established themselves in the possession 
of England. <■ 

The northern nations, which thus acquired the do- 
minion of the fairest part of Britain, were chiefly the 
Saxons, the Jutes, and the Angles. Of these the first 
have given a name to the early period of its history, the 
last a permanent appellation to the territory itself. The 
most ancient information which has reached us, that of 
Ptolemy 7 , places them on the southern part of Jutland, 
and three small adjacent islands, now named North 
Strandt, Busen, and Heiligland, before the middle of 
the second century. This situation was favourable to 
the formation of the piratical habits, by which they be- 
came distinguished, especially as Heiligland, the most 
advanced of their insular possessions, contained a 
remarkably secure harbour. A particular incident ap- 
pears to have given the impulse, which determined the 
northern tribes to this predatory warfare. The emperor 
Probus 8 , to weaken the barbarous enemies of Rome, had 
adopted the expedient of removing numerous parties of 
them to very distant stations, and had accordingly posted 
on the shore of the Black Sea a large body of Franks. 
The exiled Franks, eager to return to their native coun- 
try, became the Argonauts of modern times. Having 
possessed themselves of many ships, they ravaged the 


7 Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i, p. 3—25. 


• H>id.,p.59. 
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coasts of tlie Mediterranean, and sailing into the ocean, 
arrived in safety at the Rhine. Before this time the 
piracies of the Franks and Saxons are not mentioned by 
the imperial writers ; but so frequent did they afterwards 
become, that within a few years it was found necessary 
to station a powerful fleet at Boulogne, for the protec- 
tion of the adjacent country. The precaution contributed 
to increase the evil. Carausius, the officer intrusted with 
the command, first encouraged the depredations of the 
pirates, that he might be enriched by recapturing the 
spoil, and then, becoming apprehensive of punishment, 
sought support in his usurpation of the imperial dignity, 
by communicating to the Saxons a more perfect know- 
ledge of maritime affairs. 

Forty years elapsed between the renunciation of the 
Roman emperor and the arrival of the Saxons under 
Hengist and Horsa, in which interval, though the Britons 
were stimulated to military exertion, their habits of 
political co-operation were weakened and destroyed 9 . 
With the abdication of the Roman government those 
civil institutions must at once have ceased, by which 
society had been bound together in the province ; and 
the people, though roused to act for their own pro- 
tection against the northern inhabitants of the island, 
must have been incapable of constituting any orderly 
polity. The Britons accordingly, in this interval, op- 
posed to the Saxons a resistance obstinate, but ineffectual. 
Exercised in their struggles with the barbarians of their 
own island, they learned to combat with valour the efforts 
of these foreign enemies ; but, abruptly deprived of the 
combination of political order, they gradually lost, through 
their disunion, the advantage gained by their courage. 

9 The disastrous anarchy of Britain der tyrants, and by St. Jerome, who de- 
hatj been recorded not only in the lamen- scribes Britain as a province fertile in 
tations of Gildas, but also by Procopius, tyrants. — Hist# of the Anglo-Saxons, voL 
who *ays that the country remained m* i. p. 140, 
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The war with the Saxons was begun in the year 455, 
or six years after their arrival ; and from this time, ex- 
cept perhaps during five years 10 , was continued to the 
year 586 a , when Mercia, the last of the Saxon kingdoms, 
was established. This was the romantic period of Bri- 
tish history. As in a subsequent age, which presents 
facts more distinctly ascertained, the Saxon Alfred op- 
posed with heroic vigour the ravages of the Danes, so in 
this age of early and obscure contention did the British 
Arthur maintain against the Saxons 12 the independence 


and honour of the original 

10 This was the British account, which 
represents them as having during five 

ears quitted the island, and Mr. Turner 

as mentioned some particulars, which 
give i* probability.— Hist, of the Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. i. pp. 164, 165. 

11 Ibid., p. 163. However it has been 
stated by Mr. Ellis, that the west-riding 
of Yorkshire was not completely subdued 
until the year 620, so that more than two 
centuries of bloody warfare had claused, 
before the invaders were able to break the 
communication between the Britons of 
Wales and those of Cuml>erland and 
Strathcluyd. Cadwallen, who was killed 
in the year 631 , and is said to have fought 
against the Saxons fourteen pitched 
battles, appears to have been the last of 
the W T elsh princes, who attempted a re- 
gular contest for victory in the open field. 
—Specimens of Early English Metrical 
Romances, vol. i.p. 105. Lond., 1805. 

12 Mr. Turner is of opinion that the 
time of Arthur did not precede the year 
528. — Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. 
p. 231. According to Mr. Ellis he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of the Silures about 
the year 510, and about the year 517 was 
chosen by the allied princes of Britain to 
be leader of their confederacy. In this 
character he *gave a temporary predomi- 
nance to the British arms until the year 
540, when a dissension arose between him 
and his nephew Modred, who entered into 
a league with their enemies. After two 
years of contest, the battle of Camblan, 
which proved fatal to the leaders of both 
armies, decided for ever the superiority of 
the Saxons. — Specimens, &c., vol. i. p. 99. 
Of this ancient prince William of Malms* 


inhabitants. Nor was the 


bury says, that he wasdignus plane, quern 
non mendaces Bomniarent tabulae, sed 
veraces pradicarent historiae ; quippe qui 
labantem patriam diu sustinuerit, infrac- 
tasque civium mentes ad helium acuerit. 
The fabulous apjjearance of his history 
W ace has expressly attributed to its ex- 
treme popularity, by which it became sub- 
ject to numerous interpolations, intro- 
duced by various reciters. — Ibid., pp. 90, 
91. Mr. Ellis has mentioned with ap- 
probation a suggestion, by which Mr. 
Owen, the compiler of the Welsh Dic- 
tionary, had proposed to account for the 
monstrous absurdity of the story of Ar- 
thur ; that there were two ofthe name, the 
former of whom was a mythological, and 
perhaps allegorical personage, the son of 
Uthyr Bendragon, or Wonder, the su- 
preme leader, and Eigyr, the generating 
power. From \ this writer he has also 
uoted the very curious remark, that the 
ndian Menu, exactly by name, and 
with similar attributes, has been intro- 
duced in the old Welsh tales, acting as 
one of the agents of Arthur, to recover 
Olwen, the representative of the fecundity 
of nature. — Ibid., pp. 97, 98. The scenes 
of the achievements of the historical Ar- 
thur were all placed near the border of 
England and Scotland, Carlisle having 
been his favourite seat. — Ibid., p. 123. 
Such was the fond belief, that Arthur 
would again appear among his country- 
men, that Henry II. found it necessary 
to disinter the body, and Edward I. to 
expose it to view.— Andrews’s Hist, of 
Great Britain, yoL i. p. 306. London, 
1794. 
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fame of this chieftain confined to the narrow field, in 
which he was distinguished. Spread over the continent, 
probably by those Britons who were settled in the adja- 
cent province of Gaul, it became blended with the tales 
of Charlemagne, and the early romances of Europe are 
equally occupied with the round table of the British 
leader 13 , and with the twelve peers of the continental 
emperor. 

The government established by the Saxons has been 
usually denominated a heptarchy, as comprehending the 
seven kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, Wessex, East-Anglia, 
Essex, Northumbria, and Mtrcia. Mr. Turner however 
has chosen rather 14 , with two ancient authorities, to call 
it an octarchy, the two kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira 
being substituted for that of Northumbria. Among 
these principalities Wessex, situated in the south-western 
corner of the island, at length predominated over the 
rest ; and, though the combination of the several parts 
was then by no means completed, yet in an imperfect 
form an English monarchy was established by Egbert 
king of Wessex in the year 827, three hundred and se- 
venty-eight years after the arrival of the Saxons, and 
two hundred and forty-one after the commencement of 
the last of the Saxon kingdoms. 

The two parties, brought thus into combination, were 
the British 15 , who had received from the Roman govern- 


13 Warton’s Ilist. of English Poetry, 
diss. 1. In defiance of chronology these 
two great subjects of romantic fabling 
were actually combined together, the 
twelve peers of Charlemagne being re- 
presented as present at the magnificent 
coronation of Arthur in the city of Caer- 
leon. — Ibid. Brittany furnished the com- 
munication between the romantic histories 
of the British and the French.— Speci- 
mens, &c., vol. i. p. 33, &c. 

14 Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 
163. 

15 The opinion, incautiously embraced 


by Hume, that the Britons were either 
extirpated, or at least exterminated, by 
the Saxons, is now abandoned} and Mr. 
Ellis has satisfactorily shown, how un- 
reasonably that historian has contended, 
that the latter were compelled to this 
severity for the security of their own sub- 
sistence. u That a body of northern 
pirates,” he remarks, “ should have been 
unable to subsist in a flourishing Roman 
colony, without destroying the cultivators 
of the land, and that they should have 
found it expedient, while harassed by con- 
tinual warfare, to lay by the sword, and to 
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ment the principles of social refinement, but had been 
corrupted by subjection, and the Saxons, who, unac- 
quainted with civilisation, brought with them the spirit 
of hardy independence, in which the former were defi- 
cient. The enterprises of the Saxons were the struggles 
of men accustomed and determined to be free 16 ; and the 
struggles of freemen, barbarians as they were, could not 
fail to bring them forward gradually, though slowly, in 
a progress of political improvement. Agreeably to this 
observation we find 17 , that the Saxon heptarchy or oc- 
tarchy presented, in one province or another, an uninter- 
rupted succession of distinguished men. Some of the 
Saxon princes were eminent for valour or military con- 
duct, some were attentive to religion, some were patrons 
of learning 18 , and some merited the reputation of legisla- 
tive wisdom. Ina king of Wessex, who began his reign 
in the year G88, was the great legislator of that period 


take the plough into their own hands, 
would scarcely appear credible, even if a 
similar conduct had been attributed, on 
the best historical evidence, to the Franks 
and other barbarous conquerors, because 
the necessity of obtaining recruits by sea 
was a peculiar obstacle to Saxon popu- 
lation. * Indeed/ he adds, 1 a fact so 
glaringly absurd could never have ob- 
tained admittance into our history, had 
it not been assumed at the same time, as 
a self-evident proposition, that our lan- 
guage and laws are purely northern, and 
exhibit no traces of any mixture between 
the Saxon conquerors and the native in- 
habitants. But this assumption has on 
examination been found to be false.” 
—Specimens, &c., vol i. pp. 107, 108. 
Mr. Ellis goes on to state his opinion, 
that nearly a third part of our language 
is 'of Welsh origin, and to quote Mr. 
Whittaker, for showing that the Saxon 
system of policy was grafted upon the 
British. The latter position has how- 
ever been contradicted by judge Barring- 
ton. When Edward I., says he, had 
reduced Wales, he caused inquiry into 
the customs of that country to be made 
upon oath, for the purpose of preparing 
a new system of regulations. One hun- 


dred and seventy-two persons were ex- 
amined at four different places, and the 
result is printed in the apjieudix of the 
laws of Ilowel Dha, or Iloel l)da. All 
these witnesses agreed, that the princes 
of Wales could alter the laws at their 
pleasure, nor do they make the least men- 
tion of a parliament, or even a council ; 
they are also silent in regard to any feu- 
dal tenure, the property being commonly 
allodial, and distributed by the law of 
gavelkind. — Observ. on the more ancient 
Statutes, pp. 120, 121. Loud. 1790. 

Their pride of mind was exhibited 
in one memorable instance, twenty-nine 
of them having strangled themselves, 
that they might not be brought into a 
theatre for a gladiatorial exhibition.— 
Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 74. 

* Ibid., p. 309. 

18 Among these has been particularly 
mentioned Alfrid of Northumbria, per- 
haps the model of the illustrious prince 
of the same name. He received from 
Adamnan his account of the Asiatic 
travels of Arcuulfus, who on his return 
had been driven by a tempest to Britain, 
and caused it to be made public.— -Ibid.; 
p. 305. 
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of the history of England, as if this principality was even 
then preparing to assert its future ascendency. 

The Saxon period of England, as it included the origin 
of its political, comprehended also that of its ecclesias- 
tical arrangements. The Britons had indeed in earlier 
times been converted to the religion of Christ 19 . These 
early churches are however said to have so greatly de- 
clined, partly on account of the violences of their north- 
ern enemies, partly on account of the corruption of their 
own manners, that, ‘when the Saxons, who were still 
pagans, came into the country, some external agency 
was required for communicating to them the knowledge 
of Christianity. This was supplied by the zeal of pope 
Gregory I., who in the year 597 sent the monk Augus- 
tine into Kent, the king of which had married a French, 
and consequently a Christian princess. A struggle im- 
mediately began between the papal Christianity of Au- 
gustine and the more ancient Christianity of the British 
churches 20 ; and, though the latter were supported by 
the kindred churches of the northern part of the island, 
they were forced to give way to the ascendency of Rome, 
which was gradually extended throughout the Saxon 
governments. These governments were accordingly from 
this time involved in the combinations, of which that 
ecclesiastical metropolis was the centre, and began then 
to constitute a portion of the incipient system of Europe. 
The Saxons, having come into the ancient empire pagans, 


Hie first conversiou of Britain is 
involved in obscurity, all which is certain 
being that there were many Christians in 
that country at the time of the persecution 
by Dioclesian, which occurred in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. 

90 Augustine demanded, that the clergy 
of the British churches should adopt the 
Homan method of computing the time of 
the festival of Easter, should observe the 
Homan rite in the administration of bap- 
t* 8rn » and should join with the missiona- 
ries in preaching to the Saxons, These 


demands were at once rejected, as imply- 
ing an assumption of superiority. lh*. 
Lingard tells us that they were refused 
only because Augustine had not risen 
from his seat to receive the deputies of the 
British clergy ; hut he has himself ad- 
mitted, that the pope had written to Au- 
gustine, that he had subjected all the 
bishops of Britain to his authority, so that 
the posture of Augustine was correctly 
interpreted. — Hist, of England, vol, i. pp, 
112, 113. Lend. 1323. 
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like the Franks, were like them engaged in a connexion 
with Rome ; and were opposed to the independent 
churches of the Scots, as these were to the Arian Goths. 

The ascendency of Wessex, which finally acquired a 
dominion over the other kingdoms of the Saxons, had 
been in a very remarkable manner prepared by the cir- 
cumstances of the royal families of those other kingdoms, 
which had all become extinct 21 . This state had not pre- 
viously maintained any general ascendency over the 
others. Before the monarchy established by Egbert, 
the Saxon states had always acknowledged the superio- 
rity of some one of their kings, and the Saxon chronicle 
accordingly mentions 22 seven bretwaldas, or governors of 
Britain, who had preceded Egbert ; but of the seven 
enumerated by Bede the second alone was king of Wes- 
sex, and the three latter reigned in Northumbria. Nor, 
before the aggrandisement of Egbert, was Wessex the 
principal even of the southern states, for Mercia appears 
to have been more considerable 23 , having, besides reduc- 
ing Kent, Essex, and East-Anglia, effected the subjugation 
of a part of Wessex itself. The causes, which immedi- 
ately determined, that Wessex, instead of Mercia, should 
be the agent in effecting the Saxon union, were that, 
while the latter was enfeebled by a minor reign, which 
was especially unfavourable to public power in that un- 
improved period of society, the resources of the former 
were directed by the ability of Egbert, who had been 
tutored by the illustrious Charlemagne, the founder of 
the new empire of the west. 

As Theodoric, the founder of the new kingdom of 

** The historian attributes this not only Cealwin kin# of Wessex, Ethelbert king 
to the jealousies attending an unsettled of Kent, Redwald kin$j of Kast-Anglia, 
succession, but also in some degree to the Edwin and Oswald kings of North um- 
admiration of a monastic life, and the bria, and Oswy king of Bernicia, and 
opinion of merit attending the observance latterly of all Northumbria. — History of 
of chastity even in a married state. the Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. pp. 275, 298. 

** These were Ella king of Sussex, ® Ibid., p. 356. 
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Italy, had been educated at the court of the Greek em- 
peror, so had Egbert, who erected the Saxon monarchy 
of England, been favoured with the opportunity of ob- 
serving the policy, and the military conduct, of the re- 
storer of the western empire ai . Driven from his country 
by the jealousy of the reigning king, he had fled for 
refuge to the court of Charlemagne, where he continued 
until the year 800, in which he was invited to return 
home, and ascend the throne of Wessex. The improve- 
ment, which he had* received from residing with this 
celebrated monarch, was prudently and successfully em- 
ployed, during twenty-seven* years, in extending his au- 
thority over England, a scheme twice before ineffectually 
attempted, first by Ceaulin, king of Wessex, in the year 
592, and two years afterwards by Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, who had led against Ceaulin the confederate army 
of the independent states. 

It may, at the first view, appear to have been unim- 
portant, whether Wessex or Mercia should predominate 
in this competition ; but a little consideration will dis- 
cover the importance of the ascendency of Wessex, and 
at the same time will discover the chief bearing of the 
subsequent invasions of the Danes. 

Though Egbert has been commonly represented as 
having consolidated the numerous principalities of the 
Saxons into a single monarchy, yet was the union by no 
means complete, Mercia, East-Anglia, and Northumbria 

** There is some difficulty about Eg- six years previous to this period — perhaps 
hert’g residence in France. The Saxon the three should be thirteen years. — Ibid., 
Chronicle, 73. Flor. Wic. p. 291. Hun- p. 352, note. On the subject of this re- 
tinjjd. 344, and Hoveden, 411, express a sidence, Malmsbury says, quod Dei con- 
penod of three years only : ibi per trien- silio factum intelligo, ut vir ille ad tan- 
mum mansit. Malmsbury implies that turn regnum electus regnandi disciplinam 
he went thither from Offa’s court, when a Francis acciperet. Est enim gens ilia 
Brihtric sought the Mercian alliance. It et exercitatione virium, et comitate mo- 
is clear that the other chronicles are rum, cunctorum occidentalium facile 
mistaken ; for how could Offa and Brih- princeps. — De Gestis Regum Angli ©, 
tnc exile Egbert into France three years lib, ii. cap. 1. 
only before his accession; when Ofla died 
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having been only rendered tributary to the Icing of Wes- 
sex, and not incorporated with his immediate territory, 
which comprised, besides Wessex, but Sussex, Kent, and 
Essex. A further operation was therefore necessary for 
perfecting the combination ; and this, we perceive in the 
Danish invasions, which began, some previous piratical 
descents excepted, in the year 832, or but five years 
after Egbert had become sovereign of England. These 
new invaders settled themselves in Northumbria, the 
most northern of the states composing the Saxon govern- 
ment, and thus, beginning their advances from the other 
extremity, perfected the combination of the whole, when 
they had at length become masters of England. It is 
observable that Northumbria, harassed by the invasions 
of the northern Britons, was less adapted than Wessex to 
the commencement of a general monarchy, while for the 
very same reason it afforded an easier establishment to 
the new invaders. Wessex, on the other hand, was bet- 
ter adapted than Mercia, because the consolidation of 
the whole was best begun from the southern, as it was 
perfected by another operation of union proceeding from 
the northern extremity. 

The view, which has been here given, of the chief operar 
tion of the Danish establishment, corresponds to its very 
brief continuance. Canute succeeded to the general got 
vemment of England in the year 101G, and in the year 
1042 Edward, surnamed the Confessor, restored the Saxon 
line, so that the Saxon succession was interrupted only 
during twenty-six years. The interposition of the Danes 
appears to have been required only as a temporary agency 
in the consolidation of the English government, and the 
permanent establishment of a dynasty of their princes 
would probably have obstructed, instead of advancing, 
its improvement. It accordingly passed away like one 
of those visitations of nature, which in their occasional 
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occurrence, are necessary, though violent remedies, of 
severer evils, but in their continuance would be destruc- 
tive of fertility and life. 

The Saxons, Danes, and Normans, who have been 
successively employed in effecting the early combinations 
of the English government, were of characters remark- 
ably accommodated to their respective functions. The 
Saxons, who prepared its substantial and fundamental 
institutions, were barbarians indeed, wildly independent, 
and destitute alike of, the virtues and the vices of refined 
society; but they were not ferocious and determined 
enemies of peace, and therefore soon formed themselves 
into some imperfect associations, fitted to unite, though 
by very slow degrees, into one national incorporation. 
To hasten, by the influence of external violence, a crisis 
so advantageous, came the Danes and Norwegians, who, 
though sprung from the neighbouring countries, were far 
more remote from civilisation than the Saxons. Their 
habits were systematically those of pirates 25 , piratical 
violence being the natural enterprise of the rude period 
of countries, which, in a more improved period, have 
supplied the rest of Europe with the stores of naval 
equipments. Their object was therefore rather pillage 
than a settlement, and their establishment in England 
was but the accidental consequence of their incursions. 
Last came the Normans, who, though originally the 
countrymen of these fierce depredators, had been soft- 
ened by a long residence in France, and had become 
qualified to bring from it, not only the institutions of the 
feudal polity, but also the refinement of the most im- 
proved nation of the west. 

° When one individual of a family ful man undertook to conduct piratical 
succeeded to the crown of one of their expeditions. — Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, 
numerous kingdoms, the other males be- vol. ii. p. 40—42. Piracy was prohibited 
came of course leaders of pirates, and by Harold Harfagre, king of Norway, 
were named kings, though destitute of who was contemporary to Athelstan.— - 
territory. The sons, also, of every power- Ibid., vol* iii. p. 83, &c* 
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i the year 832 , in which the Danish invasions 
to aim at a permanent establishment, to the year 
1016 , in which Canute became king of England, elapsed 
a hundred and eighty-four years, a period comprehend- 
ing fourteen reigns, besides a part of that of Egbert. 
Of this period four transitory reigns, together amounting 
to but thirty-five years, allowed the Danes to make some 
impression upon the country, and then, in the reign of 
the illustrious Alfred, which occupied thirty-one years, 
began the struggle, which was concluded thirty-six 
years after his death, in the great battle, as it was 
named, fought by Athelftan. The government of 
Alfred was the bright meteor, which dissipates for a 
time the darkness of the storm. Such was the barba- 
rism of the age 26 , in which he adorned the English 
history, that he passed the first eleven years of his life 
without being able to read, and afterwards, when he 
had become a sovereign, he could not discover masters 
capable of instructing him. The activity of his mind 
was, however, early excited by a view of the living 
world, for in his childhood lie was twice sent by land to 
Rome ; and his misfortunes afterwards supplied a salu- 
tary discipline, for, when lie had reigned seven years 27 , 
in which he appears to have offended his people by his 
misconduct, he was driven from his throne, and com- 
pelled to a temporary retreat 2ti . 

The chief bearing of the Danish invasions has been 
represented to have consisted in the consolidation of the 
government of England. Of this an example presents 
itself in the reigns of Alfred, and of his successor Edward 
the Elder 29 , who in the decline of the Danish power 
effected the incorporation of Mercia with Wessex, when 

28 Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. 
p. 98. 

27 Ibid,, p. 180, &c. 


58 It could not, however, have lasted 
quite five months. — Ibid., p. 201, note. 

89 Ibid., pp. 161, 162 ; voL iii. p. & 
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it had first been conquered by the Danes. Another 
influence of these invasions consisted in giving the first 
impulse to the formation of an English navy. Though 
the Saxons had been originally pirates, they were after- 
wards drawn away from maritime adventure by the 
struggle, which was necessary for establishing them in 
the possession of England, nor did they return to it, until 
the invasions of those other pirates had rendered a naval 
armament necessary to the protection of their acquisition. 
This necessity was first perceived by Alfred, who ac- 
cordingly, about the year 875 30 , gained the first naval 
advantage of his country, # and two years afterwards 
destroyed a considerable fleet, which was coming to the 
relief of his enemies. A third operation of the Danish 
invasions appears to have been the restoration of the 
national energy 31 , which had been lamentably enfeebled 
among the Saxons, notwithstanding the excitement long 
afforded by their divided government. In their Eng- 
lish settlement they were so generally disposed to em- 
brace the indolence of the monastic life, that the defence 
of the country was almost entirely abandoned, and those 
who ventured to contend with the Danes, were shame- 
fully overpowered by inferior numbers. The infusion of 
a new portion of energy had, therefore, become indis- 
pensable. This was most commodiously supplied by a 
people, which, speaking nearly the same language, and 
differing little in manners and laws, was capable of 
blending itself easily with the former inhabitants. 

80 Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p. two voyages performed by northern ma- 
164, &c. This his first fleet he was under riners, one in the Northern Ocean, the 
the necessity of manning with piratical other in the eastern part of the Baltic, 
foreigners. Nor were the maritime cares He is, moreover, said to have opened a 
of this illustrious prince confined to communication with the East Indies, and 
naval armaments. Anxious to introduce to have procured great quantities of the 
among his people a knowledge of foreign most precious productions of that coun- 
regions, he added to his translation of try. — Ibid., vol. ii. p. 288, &c.; 352, &c. 
the General History of Orosius, not only 81 Henryks Hist of Great Britain, vol. 
a geographical account of Germany com- iv. p. 311. Lond., 1788. 
posed by himself, but also a narration of 


2 B 2 
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The reign of Alfred was honourably distinguished by 
•other* efforts for the benefit of his subjects, besides his con*- 
cem in the national defence. Deeply lamenting the barba*- 
frous ignorance 3i , which he saw everywhere around him, 
he encouraged the translation of useful works into the 
vernacular language, and, amidst all the urgent oares of 
his government, became himself the translator of seve- 
ral 33 . His ministers and servants too, who were all 
alike destitute of information, he compelled even then 
to apply themselves to study, under the penalty of losing 
their employments ; and he occupied himself in com- 
posing from the various lavs of various districts of his 
kingdom, a system of general regulation, which became 
the foundation of the common law of England. 

The instrumentality of the Saxon government appears 
to have consisted in the formation of a liberal code of 
equal legislation. The principles of an impartial liberty 
were fostered by the independent spirit of a govern- 
ment, which had its origin in the equality of the Saxon 
settlers, and was slowly consolidated into a single state. 
During all their agitations the business of legislation 
made a gradual progress. Their laws were first reduced 
to writing by Ethelbert king of Kent 34 , who ascended 


88 * There are very few,’ says he, 
speaking of churchmen , 1 on this side of 

* the Humber, who could under stand 

* their daily prayers in English, or trans- 
1 late any letter from the Latin ; I think 

* there were not many beyond the Hum- 
‘ ber ; they were so few, that I, indeed, 
‘ cannot recollect one single instance on 
‘ the south of the Thames, when I took 
‘the kingdom.’ — Hist, of the Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. ii. p. 256. The chief pre- 
ceptor of Alfred was J ohannes Krigena, 
or John the Irishman, who had been 
invited by Alfred from France after the 
death of Charles the Bald. — Ibid. p. 268 
—274. 

88 Of the books, which he translated, 
the principal were the General History 
of Oxosius, the Anglo-Saxon History of 


Bede, the treatise of Boetius de Consola- 
tione Philosophic, and the Pastoralis 
Cura of Gregory. — Ibid., p. 282—310. 

34 All the important concerns of the 
Anglo-Saxons were regulated in their 
wittenagemotes, or great councils. Too 
little is known of the constitution of these 
assemblies, to afford any adequate founda- 
tion for the comparisons, which have been 
instituted between them and the parlia- 
ments of a later period ; but it seems to 
be sufficiently ascertained that, while an 
especial deference was given to the coun- 
sels of those eminent persons, who were 
distinguished by the name of wites, a 
conflux of freemen of inferior rank was 
admitted to the discussion of % 
tions, and that the approbation of tins 
multitude was regarded a* ratifying, with 
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the throne so early as in the year 568 ; afterwards Ina 
king of Wessex and Offa king of Mercia enacted laws 
for the regulation of their respective kingdoms, and 
Alfred composed from the laws of these three princes 
the code, which he published for the common govern- 
ment of his subjects. The country was not yet, how- 
ever, in a situation admitting a complete adjustment of 
its laws, a part of it being occupied by the Danes, and 
the remainder being yet but imperfectly united under 
the Saxon monarchy. Accordingly, even after the time 
of Alfred, different districts # were regulated by the dis- 
tinct laws of the West-Saxons, the Mercians, and the 
Danes, until at length, when the struggle with the 
Danes had wholly ceased, these different systems were 
combined by Edward the Confessor into a code, the 
restoration of which became in the succeeding period the 
object of the patriotic efforts of the nation. 

One hundred and sixty-four years elapsed between 
the death of Alfred and the Norman conquest, in which 
interval the combination of the English government, 
begun by Egbert and improved by Alfred, was rendered 
almost complete. Egbert had reduced the several state 
under a common sovereign, and four of them under a 
common system of administration ; Alfred, though so 
much occupied in resisting the Danes, had begun, 
among other improvements, the formation of a common 
code of law ; and in the remaining interval both the 
incorporation of the several governments and the forma- 
tion of the common law were brought to their maturity. 
It remained for the Norman conquest to superinduce 


the authority of popular consent, the re- 
solutions farmed by the leading members. 
Whether among these principal men 
the^e w$rq any representative members, 
has not yet been decided. The diligence, 
however, of Mr. Turner has discovered 


one subscription, which seems to imply, 
that the person subscribed as a represen- 
tative: ego Beonna electus consent, et 
subscrib. — Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, 
vol. iv. p. 278. 
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such a pressure of royal authority, as might unite all 
orders of the people in the maintenance of their common 
freedom. 

The invasions of the Danes, which had been discon- 
tinued after the decisive battle fought in the year 937, 
were renewed in the year 981, and were terminated 
with a very different result, Canute their prince being in 
the year 1016 established on the throne of England. 
They were renewed in the reign of Ethelred, expressively 
characterized by the name of the Unready , the last of a 
series of four minor sovereigns. 

Though the invasions of the Northmen had been 
discontinued, many of them, or of their descendants, 
remained in England, and it was important that some 
measures should be employed for conciliating the two 
great portions of the nation, and disposing them to a 
cordiality of political union. Such measures were ac- 
cordingly employed with success by Canute, and this 
seems to have been the appropriate influence of the 
exaltation of a Danish prince. It has been related of 
this monarch, whose reign occupied almost the whole 
of the period of Danish sovereignty in England “ that 
he maintained an exact equality between the two nations 
in dignity, in council, and in war. Of the salutary 
operation of his impartial government 36 he received a 
valuable proof, in the critically important services per- 
formed by his English forces against his Swedish 
enemies. A Saxon sovereign, indeed, might easily 
have succeeded in conciliating the Danes, when they 
had been vanquished and depressed ; but it is not easy 
to conceive, that the two portions of the people could 
be more effectually induced to entertain sentiments of 
reciprocal respect and kindness, than by a revolution 


85 Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, voL iii. p. 386. 


" Ibid. 
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-exalting to authority a prince of the vanquished portion, 
disposed to do every thing in his power for obliterating 
all distinctions. 

The two short reigns, which followed that of Canute, 
were but the troubled crisis of the declension of the 
brief dynasty of the Danish, and of the restoration of 
the Saxon sovereigns. By the death of Hardicanute 
the crowns of England and Denmark were separated, 
the family of Canute having become extinct, and the 
new king of Denmark being too much occupied by a 
domestic rival to prosecute his pretension to a distant 
dominion. • 

The re-establishment of the Saxon dynasty presented 
a fit occasion for combining all the different systems of 
law into one common code. When this had been done 
by Edward, surnamed the Confessor, and the people had 
been sufficiently trained to the maintenance of equal 
liberty, the function of the Saxon government may be 
considered as fulfilled. Nor does that government ap- 
pear to have been fitted for a much longer duration, 
since it manifested a tendency towards an excessive 
aggrandisement of the aristocracy 31 , which must speedily 
have destroyed the authority of the crown. In the 
reign of Alfred the earldoms of the several shires were 
held during the pleasure of the king ; but towards the 
end of the Saxon government they had in general become 
hereditary, and some of them formidable to the sove- 
reign. The reign of Edward the Confessor was accord- 
ingly but a struggle between two great aristocratic 
interests ; Siward, earl of Northumberland, and Leofric, 
duke of Mercia, forming a party in opposition to the in- 
fluence of earl Goodwin, whose son, Harold, was after- 
wards placed upon the throne. 


87 Millar’B Hist. View of the English Government, vol. i. p. 276, &c. Lond.,1803. 
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■ /STJie, reign?, of Edward, which seems, by its weakness, 
tp,^ay£ ,en<J0|uraged the intemperance of an overgrown 
aristocracy,! tended also to facilitate the revolution, by 
wh^ that aristocracy was repressed. Being the son of 
a princess of Normandy, and having passed in that coun- 
try ,the greater part of his youth, while the Danes were in 
the possession of the English crown, Edward had become 
partial to its customs and language. When, therefore, 
he was afterwards advanced to the throne, he not only 
introduced them at the English court, but also promoted 
many individuals of that country to distinguished situa- 
tions in the government. In this manner he formed a 
party, naturally disposed to favour the revolution, which 
soon afterwards established a Norman prince upon the 
throne of England. This party, too, when the king be- 
came anxious about the choice of a successor, induced 
him to encourage the expectations of his kinsman, the 
duke of Normandy, and thus to give to that duke a pre- 
tence for pleading an actual appointment. 

The Normans had been led from Norway by their 
chieftain, Rolfr, or Rollo, when he was banished for an 
act of piracy M , then at last prohibited by the sovereign. 
The first attempt of this leader was made upon England. 
If this had been successful, it could but have added 
another to the Danish or Norwegian invasions of that 
country. It was, however, repelled by the protecting 
genius of Alfred, and diverted to France, where these 
northern emigrants gave the name to the province of 
Normandy. Thus, while the two distinct migrations of 
the Saxons and Danes were successively sent to England, 
for constituting its earlier government, a third was di- 
rected to France, where Charlemagne had, a century 
before,' established a new western empire, to acquire 

"Hist, of the Anglo-Saxon*, Yol.uLp.ft3. , • 
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theTe the habits of a strictly feudal administration,' ivlth 
the elegancies of a comparatively polished people', 1 &)d 
to introduce them into England, together with a neW 
relation of continental connexion. A hundred and fifty- 
five years had the Normans remained in this their school 
of policy, when the circumstances of England invited 
them to the resumption of their original enterprise. 

The influence of the brief reign of Harold consisted in 
converting into a conquest that, which might otherwise 
have been merely the? irregular succession of a foreign 
prince 39 . Harold summoned to the field the English 
party ; and, though he was nf>t able to conquer, he was yet 
able to oppose a resistance sufficiently powerful, to con- 
vert the succession of the Norman duke into a military 
revolution. It was not, however, so much the issue of 
the battle, though obstinately contested, that gained the 
kingdom for William, as the death of Harold. The for- 
tune of England had been rashly tried with but a small 
portion of its force, and the main strength of the country 
was still unsubdued 40 . Even this imperfect success had 
been gained by the assistance of an extraordinary com- 
bination of circumstances 4l . If William had been able, 
as he wished, to attempt the enterprise a month sooner, 
he would have lost the accidental co-operation of a 
Norwegian invasion : if the wind had not critically dis- 
persed the Saxon fleet, and then as critically favoured 
his own, he must have exhausted his strength in a naval 
engagement: if Harold had not been inflamed with the 
pride of his victory in the Norwegian contest, he would 

80 At the death of Edward the Confes- queror and Henry I. ; Margaret married 
sor there were three survivors of the race Malcolm III., king of Scotland $ and 
of Egberts three children of a nephew of Christina became a nun. Margaret alone 
Edward. There were Edgar, surnamed had issue, and her daughter Matilda be- 
Ethel ing, *r the truly noble, Margaret, came the wife of Henry I. of England, 
and Christina. — Henry’s Hist, of Great 40 Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. iii. 
Britain, vol. iii. p. 148. Of these Edgar p. 398. 
lived under the government, first of Ha- 41 Ibid., p, 399, &c. 
rold, and afterwards of WilUam the Con- 
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probably have been more cautious in resisting the Nor- 
mans; if he had not fallen with his brothers in the 
battle, the expedition might yet have been frustrated. 
‘ Shall we not say,’ says Mr. Turner, ‘ that William’s 
enterprise succeeded against all probability, and that 
chance, or rather Providence, was the agent that en- 
throned him ? ’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Of the history of England , from the Norman Conquest in the year 
1066, to the beginning of the reign of Stephen in the year 1135. 

Norman Conquest in the year 1066 — Feudal system established, and aggrandisement 
of the papacy favoured — William Rufus king, 1087, and Normandy separated — 
Henry I. king, 1100 — Normandy reunited, 1106. 


A question concerning tlie* successful enterprise of the 
duke of Normandy has been strenuously agitated, whe- 
ther the sovereignty of the Norman kings of England 
was founded on a free election, or on the right of con- 
quest. The authorities quoted by Hume contain abun- 
dant proof 1 , that the government of William was, in the 
time of that prince, regarded as established by force, and 
exercised with violence. This is the only important 
consideration in regard to the character of the govern- 
ment, as it was then constituted. The controversy, which 
was begun more than five centuries after the Norman 
revolution, had its origin in the adulation of the clergy, 
eager to gratify the passion for power, which possessed 
the mind of the first of the Stuarts, since his advance- 
ment to the throne of England. Elated by this sudden 
and considerable augmentation of his dominions, he saw 
no limits to the pretensions of his authority 2 , and forget- 


1 Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 309, &c. 
London, 1770. 

2 Even the prospect of this advance- 
ment seems to nave inspired such senti- 
ments. In the True Law of Free Mo- 
narchies, published in the year 1 598, he 
maintained that Samuel, or God, gave a 
king to the Jews, a pattern for all Chris- 
tian monarchies, whose established suc- 
cession it is impious to invert. i For the 
poorest schoolmaster cannot be displaced 


by his scholars, much less the great 
schoolmaster of the land by his subjects.’ 
He admitted that tyrants should not 
escape unpunished, but was satisfied with 
remitting them to the scourge of God, 
( the sorest and sharpest schoolmaster 
that can be devised.’ — Laing’s Hist, of 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 22. Loud. 1800. The 
doctrine of divine right, which has been 
commonly ascribed to this prince, was 
however more ancient. Shakspeare, in 
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ting; all tliie ' principles of his presbyterian education, 
attached himself to the episcopacy of England, as the 
surest support of the dignity and authority of his crown, 
TJ^e gratitude of the English clergy corresponded to the 
partiality of the prince. In the year 1607 3 two treatises 
were published, maintaining the most extravagant prin- 
ciples of despotism. One of these, the work of Cowel, 
affirmed that the king is not bound by the laws, or by 
the oath which he swore at his coronation ; that he is 
competent to ordain laws without the assistance of a 
parliament ; and that only by his special favour are his 
subjects permitted to consent to the subsidies, which he 
requires. The other, written by Blackwood, insisted 
that the English were all slaves from the Norman con- 
quest. The parliament, resenting these attacks on the 
constitution, ordered that the two writers should be pro- 
secuted ; but the king prorogued it, and, while he issued 
a proclamation condemning the books, protected their 
authors. The doctrine inculcated in the latter treatise 
was encountered by N. Bacon, in his Discourse on the 
Laws and Government of England, published soon after 
the death of Charles I. ; and has been again refuted by 
the late professor Millar of Glasgow 4 . In opposition to 


his play of Kichard II., printed in the 
preceding year, had introduced the same 
maxim of policy : 

‘ The breath of worldly men cannot de- 
pose 

The deputy elected by the Lord/ 

Doctor Johnson appears to have been 
much comforted in discovering this more 
ancient authority. The royal pedant in- 
deed appears to have only furnished the 
schoolmaster, the doctrine itself having 
been rather the result of the religious 
struggle of the age, than the invention of 
any individual. When the papal supre- 
macy bad been rejected, and the reformers 
appealed from it to the sacred writings, it 
was natural that the exhortations to civil 
obedience, which they contain, should be 
strictly interpreted, and that the authority 


of rulers should have been so established 
upon divine right, as to preclude all oppo- 
sition, though in process of time it was 
discovered, that the exhortations of the 
sacred writings should be referred to the 
general support of the institution of Civil 
government, not to an unqualified ac- 
quiescence in the will of every ruler. It is 
observable that opposition to the pope 
had, almost two centuries before the re- 
formation, suggested to Dante the notion 
of the divine right of kings, which he 
published in his treatise Pe Monarch#. 
The principle, thus at first opposed to 
the pope, was afterwards opposed to. the 
peotrie. 

* Neale’s Hist, of the puritans, vol. ii. 
p. 72. 1793, Bet. i 

4 Hist. View of the English Govern- 
ment, book ii, cb. i. Load., 1803. 
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the argument founded on the right of conquest it ha? 
been “urged, that the battle of Hastings was' onlj a 
Struggle between two claimants of the crown ; that Ihc 
crown was afterwards offered by the English, and a[c* 
cepted by William, on specified conditions ; and that the 
title conqueror , in its feudal acceptation, is equivalent 
only to acquirer. 

It is more important to notice an observation made 
by Mr. Ellis, concerning the influence of the rapidity, 
with which this great enterprise was achieved. The 
Norman conquest, he has remarked 5 , was beheld by the 
Welsh with the greatest exultation, because it avenged 
them of their enemies the Saxons, and particularly of Ha- 
rold, from whom they had suffered much ; but they seem 
to have derived from it no advantage beyond the present 
gratification of their passions. Had William’s success, 
he adds, been less rapid and complete, it is probable 
that, during his struggle for empire, he might have in- 
vited the Welsh princes to share in the dangers and 
profits of his enterprise. If now we consider, what the 
consequences of such a policy would naturally have 
proved, we shall be led to conclude, that it must have 
been followed by a re-establishment of the old British 
inhabitants on the entire ruin of the Saxons, together 
with a sudden incorporation of Wales with England. 
Neither of these results however would have been fa- 
vourable to the improvement of the country. The Bri- 
tish appear to have been destitute even of the forms of a 
popular constitution, and to their Saxon masters we are 
accordingly indebted for those institutions 6 , which con- 


9 Spec, of Early Engl. Metr. Romances , all magistrate*. — Blackstone’s Comment., 

vob i. p.109. book iv. ck. iii. To these may be added 

8 The constitution of the wit tenng emote the county-courts and the courts of the 

or generaUsaembly ofthe principal men hundred. ; 

of the nation) and the popular election of ■ 
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trolled and modified the military dominion of the Nor* 
mans. If therefore the Welsh or British had been again 
raised to authority and influence, the revolution would 
have been in this respect a retrograde movement, and 
must have embarrassed and retarded the general progress 
of the nation. The independence of Wales, on the other 
hand, was important to the subsistence of the parties of 
the English government. As it was maintained only by 
the balanced contention of the neighbouring people 7 , so 
was it reciprocally instrumental in supporting against the 
crown the power of the barons. 'The rapid success of 
the enterprise of William precluded both consequences, 
by freeing him from the necessity of courting the assist- 
ance of the British. The Saxon policy accordingly re- 
mained to furnish a basis for the future edifice of the 
constitution, and the principality of Wales preserved its 
independence, to give assistance to the struggles of an 
oppressed nobility in erecting the superstructure. 

The Norman prince, who effected this revolution, was 
the illegitimate son of the preceding duke ; and this cir- 
cumstance, by subjecting him to the competition of legiti- 
mate claimants of the duchy, appears to have schooled 
him for the great enterprise, which he afterwards achieved. 
Like the ancient Philip, he passed his earlier years in 
exertions for the establishment of his domestic power ; 
and, like him too, he distinguished his maturity by the 
splendid acquisition of a foreign dominion. 

Though, at the time of this enterprise, the Saxon go- 
vernment appears to have been hastening towards a 
crisis, yet many and various circumstances must have 
co-operated to facilitate to a foreign prince so sudden an 
acquisition of the crown. Among these circumstances we 
first observe the Norman descent and education of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, occasioned by the temporary sway 

7 Spec, of Early Engl. Metr. Romances, vol. L p. 116. 
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of the Danes, which had driven into Normandy his father 
Ethelred II. From this source were derived the par- 
tiality afterwards manifested by Edward for Norman 
usages and connexions, the party formed in the English 
court by the advancement of Norman ecclesiastics to 
English bishoprics, and the vague encouragement given 
by the king to the expectations of the duke of Nor- 
mandy. We next perceive the peculiar situation of the 
government of France, of the head of which the duke 
was a feudal vassal. Philip I. of France having ascended 
the throne at the earfy age of eight years, just six years 
before the enterprise of William, the regency of that 
kingdom was confided to the count of Flanders, who was 
father-in‘-law to the duke ; and the remainder of his long 
reign of forty-eight years, being characterized only by 
the imprudence and inefficiency of the sovereign, con- 
stituted just such an interruption of the aggrandisement 
of the royal power, as appears to have been necessary 
for freeing from molestation the great vassal of the 
crown, in an enterprise so important to the subsequent 
interests of the two countries. A third favourable cir- 
cumstance is found in the actual situation of the adjacent 
countries 8 , which at that time abounded in adventurous 
spirits languishing for action, the crusades not having 
yet begun to present occasions for indulging military 
ardour. All these persons were attached to William by 
the personal qualities displayed in the thirty years, dur- 
ing which he had already governed Normandy. The 
princes, says Sir William Temple 9 , trusted his faith and 
his promises, which he had never forfeited ; the knights 
and soldiers relied upon his valour and fortune, which 
had never failed in the long and happy course of his 
reign. Other circumstances were auspicious in the crisis 

8 Hist, of Henry II. by Lord Lyttelton, 9 Works of Sir W T . Temple, vol. ii. p. 

vol.i.p. 13. Loud, 1767. 548. Lond. 1731. 
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of the enterprise. The accidental concurrence of a Nor- 
wegian invasion distracted the attention of Harold ; the 
favourable influences of the wind freed William from the 
necessity of engaging in a naval battle ; the success 
gained by Harold over the Norwegians disposed him to 
hazard a decisive engagement with the Normans ; the 
death of the English king left the field open to the am- 
bition of the Norman duke ; and the imbecility of the 
legitimate heir destroyed the hope of opposing him by a 
new competition. By Rapin 10 the success of the enter- 
prise has been represented as wholly unaccountable, the 
Normans having effected, by a single action, the conquest 
of a country, which neither the Danes, the Saxons, nor 
the Romans themselves, could subdue, but by numberless 
engagements, and after the lapse of ages. The various 
particulars, which have been stated, may remove the 
difficulty. 

The influences of this revolution appear to have been 
various and important. It regenerated the spirit of the 
people, which in the Saxon period had been corrupted 
and debased ; it gave to the sovereign a power, which was 
sufficient to compress into union the several orders of the 
state ; it made preparation for the aggrandisement of the 
papal authority in England ; it established regulations 
for diminishing, or mitigating, the servitude of the rustic 
population ; and it gave a beginning to the literature, 
and even to the language, of England. 

The Anglo-Saxons, whose degeneracy had for a time 
been corrected by the invasions and the dominion of the 
Danes and other Northmen, had again time, since the re- 
establishment of their own dynasty, for becoming so cor- 
rupted, as to require a new infusion of energy for the final 
formation of the character of the English. Such an in- 


>• Hist, of Englud, voLi. pp, 163, 184. 
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ftisi'on the Nbrmans were well fitted lo suppl^’l'ior'ttieir 
habits had been formed through a long peri od o^ cb fa- 
culty, in which the duchy of Normandy had been main- 
tained and improved by the uninterrupted energy of its 
rulers. The wasted state of the province, at the time 
of their settlement, seems to have preserved the energy 
of this northern people, as it imposed upon them a ne- 
cessity of industrious exertion, even for their subsistence. 
That the Norman revolution armed the crown with an 
overbearing power, v^as chiefly the result of a change in 
the policy of William, which occurred about six month# 
after the conquest, when ha revisited his original terri- 
tory. The beginning of his government of England had 
been sufficiently mild and conciliating 12 , nor had he 
confiscated the estates of any persons, except those who 
had opposed him in arms, affecting to consider Harold 
as an usurper, and himself as the lawful successor of 
Edward. Whether his return to Normandy was, as some 
have supposed, prompted by a crafty design of giving 
occasion to larger confiscations, that he might satisfy the 
cravings of his followers, or by the vanity of displaying 
his acquired grandeur to his ancient subjects, the conse- 
quence of his departure was that the government was 
administered so oppressively 13 , as to provoke the Eng- 
lish to discontent and insurrection. William immediately 
repaired to England, and, finding it necessary to reple- 
nish his treasury, restored the odious tax of Dane-gelt 1 * 
which had been imposed by the Danes. The discontent 
of the English was hereby increased, and their insurrec- 

11 Turner’s History of England from which he had not planned. * 

the Norman Conquest, vol. i. p. 51—57. 14 This was a tax of one shilling for 

Epfld.,1814. every hyde of land throughout England/ 

** Lord Lyttleton’s Hist, of Henry II., imposed in the reign of Ethelred, .an^ 
vol. L pi 29. employed either in buying peace frdM the 

18 His subsequent conduct, in not pu- Danes, or in making preparation lor re- 
nishing the oppressors, might seem to sisting them. A hyde of land is de- 
justifv the former supposition j l but he scribed* by Bede as so much, as will 
may nave availed himself of an occasion; maintain a family. 

VOL. I. 2 C 
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tions were rendered more considerable ; and the policy 
of William was gradually converted into a systematic 
plan of effecting their degradation and ruin, insomuch 
that, before the end of his reign 15 , there were very few 
Englishmen among the lords or dignified clergy. In the 
prosecution of this new policy, the feudal system, which 
had been very imperfectly adopted in the Anglo-Saxon 
constitution 16 , was completely established, but in a spirit 
much more monarchical than that, which had charac- 
terised it in France, the country of jits origin. The Nor- 
mans, who had received this system from the general 
government of France, had, given to its forms a consis- 
tency which had not originally belonged to them, and 
had in particular combined an effective dominion of the 
prince with a military nobility. In England the system 
was established by a revolution, which eventually placed 
the property of the land at the disposal of the sovereign, 
and thus enabled him to reserve for himself a very con- 
siderable portion n , in aid of the services attached to the 
lands, which he bestowed on his vassals. The Norman 
followers of William, however bold and high-spirited, 
were induced by their apprehensions of the vanquished 
nation to submit themselves to a vigorous exercise of the 


15 Henry's Hist, of Great Britain, vol. 
v. p. 38. Hist, of Henry II., vol. i. p. 
534. 

16 The lands of the Saxons were all 
subject to military service, and a heriot 
was paid upon the death of each posses- 
sor. Several distinctions, however, have 
been mentioned by doctor Sullivan, as 
discriminating the Saxon from the feudal 
polity. Besides that no traces of the 
feudal incidents of wardship and mar- 
riage can be discovered araong’the Saxon 
usages, the lands of the Saxons might be 
alienated at pleasure, and might be de- 
vised by will ; they were not liable to 
forfeiture for felony, and were divisible 
among all the sons by the law of gavel- 
kind ; the military duty, too, was at- 
tached to the land, and not to the person, 
every hyde of land furnishing a man, 


whether it was held by one or more per- 
sons; nor was the man supported from 
the hyde of laud, except while he was 
serving within his own county. Doctor 
Sullivan admitted that there were among 
the Saxons some few military tenures, 
but thought that even these were not he- 
reditary. He supposed them to have 
been introduced by Egbert, who had 
resided in the court of Charlemagne, and 
to have been occasioned by the necessity 
ot providing a body of cavalry for oppo- 
sing the incursions of the Danes, the 
other troops being foot-soldiers. — Lec- 
tures on the Constitution and Laws of 
England, lect. 27, 28. 

17 1422 manors, besides a great num- 
ber of forests, parks, chases, farms, and 
houses, in all parts of the kingdom. — 
Henry, vol. vi. pp. 11, 12. 
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royal authority 18 . A government thus oppressive in its 
character could not indeed have proved beneficial, if 
principles and habits of freedom had not been previously 
established in the hearts of the people. The laws of 
Edward the Confessor had, however, constituted a cods 
of civil regulation, which was dear to the memory of the 
English. The ancient customs of the nation accordingly 
made such a resistance to the feudal system 19 , as was not 
opposed to it in other parts of Europe, not even in Scot- 
land. The final triumph of these original principles is 
indeed curiously evinced in the statute of the twelfth 
year of Charles II., which pxtended to all the estates of 
the nobility and gentry the socage-tenure, regarded in 
the feudal ages as mean and contemptible. 

While William was imposing such a weight of power 
on the other orders of the state, as naturally tended to 
excite among them a spirit of union and concerted resist- 
ance, he at the same time, though unintentionally, pre- 
pared the ecclesiastical agencies, by which they were 
assisted in throwing off the extraordinary pressure of the 
royal power, and beginning that combination of balanced 
authorities, which was at length adjusted into a free 
constitution. It may, indeed, be supposed, that the 
commons would, in the process of time, have become 
sufficiently powerful for giving to the aristocracy an 
effectual support ; but it is certain that the effort was 
actually made, before they had attained that degree of 
importance, and that ecclesiastical agencies were exer- 
cised in procuring for the nobles an acknowledgment of 
rights, which they were not then prepared to extort. 
The great charter might have been demanded in vain, 
if such agencies had not been employed in degrading 
the king on the one hand, and on the other in animating 


18 Hume, vol. ii. p. 81. 


19 Hist, of Heury, yoL ii. p. 211. 

2 C 2 
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tfee people. If moreover our view be extended to a more 
distant period, we may discover in the aggrandisement 
o£‘thoj>ap&l dominion the predisposing principle of that 
reformation, which excited new struggles for liberty, and 
thus; eventually perfected the constitution. 

The conqueror, with the customary policy of the 
founders of new dynasties, endeavoured to secure the 
attachment of the clergy by donations of extraordinary 
liberality, which he was enabled to do by those events, 
that had placed at his disposal th,e whole land of the 
kingdom. This policy drew the king perhaps much 
further, than he intended to«go. Nearly one half of the 
landed property 20 having been given to the clergy, it 
became necessary for the defence of the nation, that 
each bishop and abbot should be subjected to the feudal 
obligation of furnishing to the king a certain number of 
knights, proportioned to the ecclesiastical property 
which he possessed, and in case of failure to the penal- 
ties exacted from other persons. The innovation was 
however so generally offensive to the clergy, that the 
king conceived it to be necessary to the tranquillity of 
his government, that the English should be deprived 
of all the considerable dignities, and foreigners substi- 
tuted in their places. For this measure he fouud him- 
self compelled to have recourse to the authority of the 
pope, inviting into England a papal legate, to effect the 
desired change of the prelacy. In this manner were 
the clergy of the kingdom subjected directly to the 
Roman pontiff, and a papal party was formed among 
them, capable of opposing and controlling the sove- 
reign. Such a party had indeed been already begun 
by the monastic establishments of the Anglo-Saxon 
period ; it was however at this time strongly rein- 

Of 60,215 knight* s-fees registered the clergy.— Hist, of Henry II.j vol. ii. 
in Demesday«bo*k/ 28,110 were held by p, 179, ' 
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forced by the interposition of the papal audw&rity fci* 
the appointment of so many foreigners to the prelhcy -1!|l! .' 
The same remoteness of situation, which had originally 
retarded the formation of this party, contributed, when 
it had been formed, to invest it with more power, than 
in countries less distant from the seat of the papal 
government. 1 

By some special measures also William prepared the 
aggrandisement of the power, which was afterwards 
exercised in controlling the authority of the crown. 1 
Influenced by the superstition of his age and country^ 
he co-operated with the papacy in enforcing the celi- 
bacy of the clergy of England, a measure necessarily 
tending to loosen the bonds connecting that body with 
the government of the country, and to strengthen its 
attachment to the papal see. By another measure he 
yet more directly separated the clergy from the other 
orders of the state. The Saxon bishops and earls had 
presided jointly in the county-courts ; but William 
ordained that the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
should be separated 22 , gratifying in this particular the 
wish of the clergy, who were everywhere endeavouring 
to exempt themselves from the secular authority. 

The conqueror opened at the same time, as Mr. Tur- 
ner has remarked 23 , an important channel for the aug- 
mentation of the free part of the people, by ordaining 
that a residence of any of the servile portion for a year 
and a day, in any city, burgh, walled town or castle, no 
claim having been preferred, should confer a right of 
freedom. Those also, who remained in a state of servi- 
tude, he protected by ordaining that they should -bd 
bound only to specific services, and should not be sold 
out ' of the country ; and for those, whom their mastdflal 

* Hume, vol. i. p. 283. ® Turner’s Hist, of England, voL j., 

” Blackstone’s Comm, book iv. ch. 33. pp. 103, 104. 
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might be disposed to liberate, he provided an easy and 
public mode of manumission. 

The establishment of the Norman dynasty of England 
became also the epoch of the mental cultivation of the 
people, which furnished the most efficacious corrective 
of the very abuses, to which it gave existence in the 
aggrandisement of the papacy 24 . Some illustrious 
names of literary men do indeed appear in the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, but that period must be 
considered as generally unenlightened. The series of 
literary tradition was maintained by those men, to fur- 
nish happier ages with th» precious materials of im- 
provement ; but the active energy of mind was not, even 
in them, awakened to an original exercise of its powers, 
and England accordingly passed through this long 
period in a middle state between ignorance and know- 
ledge, to be indebted to the court of its Norman sove- 
reigns for the first manifestation of inventive genius. 

It has been proved 25 , even on the authority of French 
antiquaries, that the court of the Norman sovereigns 
of England was the earliest school of French literature. 
Normandy was the province of France, in which, under 
the protection of a vigorous government, was formed the 
romance-language, the original of the modern dialect 
of that country, while the other provinces, until near 
the conclusion of the tenth century, were torn by con- 
tending factions. The scalds too, or northern bards, 
who had come into France with the Normans *, are 

14 The literature of the Anglo-Saxons Theodore of Tarsus and his friend Adrian, 
must be dated from the commencement whom the pope had sent into England. The 
of their knowledge of Christianity at the most eminent scholars among the Anglo- 
elose of the sixth century. In the se- Saxons were Aldhelm, Bede, and Alcuin. 
Tenth a desire of learning liegan to be Of these the first was a pupil of Adrian, 
diffused among them, and many retired and the last was the friend and preceptor 
into Ireland, which was then distin- of Charlemagne. — Turner’s Hist, of the 
guished for religious knowledge. To- Anglo-Saxons, vol. iv. book vi. ch. 6. 
wards the end of that century their in- ® Spec, of Early Engl. Metr. Romances, 

tellectual improvement was advanced to vol. i. p. 38, &c. 
its greatest height by two ecclesiastics, 99 Ibid., pp. 16, 28, 29. 
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regarded as fairly entitled to be ranked among the 
inventors of romantic composition, though not to be 
esteemed as its exclusive authors. It is indeed certain, 
that the first mention of the stories of chivalry occurs 
in the song of a minstrel at the battle of Hastings. The 
court of Normandy, which was thus the birth-place 
of the language and the literature of France, was by 
the conquest transferred to England, where it became 
in importance and dignity much superior to that of the 
contemporary kings ^of the neighbouring country, the 
kings of England being incomparably more wealthy, 
though not in the same proportion more powerful. The 
language spoken at the two courts was then the same, 
and it may be presumed, that the candidates for patron- 
age would resort to that, which by its superior wealth 
was more able to gratify their wishes. Though the 
romance-language 27 had begun about the commencement 
of the ninth century to supersede the Latin in collo- 
quial use 28 , it was not employed as a written language 
long before the time of the conquest, so that this event 
seems to have been well accommodated in time to the 
formation of a school of Norman literature. It is even 
observable, that the new ecclesiastical establishment of 
the country, so closely connected with the papacy by the 
policy of William, contributed much to that increase of 
learning, which afterwards effected its separation, the 
conquest 89 having been followed by an extraordinary 
augmentation of the number of religious houses, and a 
school being established in almost every convent. 

Of the modern language of England the second great 
ingredient has been introduced by the Norman conquest. 
Various opinions have been entertained concerning the 

91 Spec, of Early Engl. Metr. Romances, 29 Between the conquest and the death 
ol. i. p. 2. of John, 557 such establishments were 

48 Ibid., p. 12. formed. — Henry, vol. vi. p. 164. 
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prppoftion, in which the Norman French was combined 
with the speech of the Anglo-Saxons. Hickes 30 was 
of opinion, that not less than nine-tenths of our present 
words are of Saxon origin ; Tyrwhitt, on the other hand, 
contended, that about the time of Chaucer, though the 
form of our language was still Saxon, the matter was 
in a great measure French: and Mr. Ellis has declared 
his opinion, that both these statements are exaggerated. 
Concerning the nature of the combination, the last-men- 
tioned writer has observed, that, besides the introduction 
of French words, a very important change was made in 
the structure of the Anglo-Saxon language by the ex- 
tinction of its ancient inflexions, in the same manner in 
which the Latin language was transformed into various 
modern dialects, a change arising, as he has remarked, 
in each case from the difficulty of combining two lan- 
guages differing in their radical words, and in their 
constructions. With this change of structure were also 
introduced the measures of versification 31 . The me- 
chanism of the Anglo-Saxon poetry has never been ex- 
plained, and it is accordingly still doubtful, whether 
that poetry was strictly metrical, or distinguished from 
prose only by a species of rhythm. It is however 
generally admitted 32 , that our rules of poetry have been 
all derived from the French, who appear to have adopted 
them, together with rhyme, from the monkish writers of 
Latin poetry. To the Norman poets, says Mr. Ellis, we 
owe the forms of our verse, and translations of their 
writings were among the earliest compositions of the 
English language. 

The English language 33 did not begin to exist, or at 
least was not applied to any literary purpose, until a 

80 Spec, of Early Engl. Poets, vol. v. 8 * Ibid., pp. 35, 36* 

jUnd.,L80£ 83 Ibid., p, 3 7, 

81 Ibid., vol. i. pp. 11, 12. 
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considerable period had elapsed since the conquest. 
The language of the church was Latin^ that of the 
court was Norman, that of the people Anglo-Saxon, and 
an Anglo-Norman jargon was employed in the inter- 
course between the conquerors and the conquered ; and 
it was only when the two nations had been confounded 
into one common aggregate of population, by the con- 
nexions of families, and a community of interests, that 
the two languages could be truly amalgamated into one 
consistent form of speech. According to doctor John- 
son 34 , the Saxon began about the year 1150 to take a 
form, in which the beginning of the present English 
may be plainly discovered ; but he regarded Gower, 
who lived in the fourteenth century, as the first, who 
could properly be said to have written our language. 
Mr. Ellis however says, that the Saxon language and 
literature 35 began to be mixed with the Norman about 
the year 1180, and that the change may be considered 
as completed in the year 1216, the time of the accession 
of Henry III. 

Under all these influences the general character of the 
nation appears to have received an important improve- 
ment. William of Malmesbury, who, as he wrote more 
than half a century after the conquest, and was connected 
by blood both with the English and with the Normans, 
may be considered as impartial, has given a most unfavour- 
able description of the Anglo-Saxon character at the time 
of that event, and has pointed out the beneficial change, 
which was then introduced. Learning and religion, he 
says 30 , had decayed ; the clergy could scarcely recite the 
offices of the church, the nobles were immersed in glut- 
tony and licentiousness, the people were the prey of the 

34 Preface to his Dictionary. 8 De Gestis Reguin Auglorum, lib. , 

38 Spec, of Early Engl Poets, vol i. p. iii, f. 57. Lond,, 1596. 1 

76. 
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rapacious violence of the lords, and all orders were aban- 
doned to drunkenness. The Normans, on the other 
hand, he describes as in a state of high comparative 
refinement, magnificent in their buildings, ostentatious in 
their personal decoration, kind in their intercourse with 
strangers, attentive to religion, and not addicted to any 
excessive indulgence. Of the commixture of the two 
nations he remarks, that the Anglo-Saxons communicated 
to the Normans their own intemperance, acquiring in 
other respects the manners of the victors. It seems as 
if the national character, formed amidst the disorderly 
licence of a popular government, had required for its 
refinement the example of the elegance of a splendid 
court. 

In estimating the effects produced upon the national 
character, it may be right to notice the practice of hunt- 
ing, which has been derived from the Normans, but has 
been materially modified by the circumstances of Eng- 
land. This rustic amusement, which on the continent is 
a shooting excursion, became a chase in an island, in 
which the only fierce animals 37 had been previously ex- 
tirpated by the care of a Saxon sovereign ; and the habits 
of strenuous and persevering exertion have been thereby 
maintained in those classes of society, into which the 
secure enjoyment of wealth might else have introduced a 
luxurious indolence, incapacitating them for the military 
service of their country. The commentator of the laws 
of England 38 has inveighed against the modern game- 
law, as a bastard-slip from the old forest-law of the 
Norman kings, condemning it as repugnant to justice 
and to reason ; but, however it might appear to a lawyer, 
a politician may perhaps discover in the habits which it 
maintained, a salutary preservative of the energy of the 

** Wolves had been extirpated by the Comment., book iv. ch. 33. 

care of Edgar in the year 961* 
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“upper orders, in a country separated to a great degree from 
the contentions of the continent, and therefore not afford- 
ing generally to its gentry the discipline of a military life. 

The first Norman sovereign of England died after a 
reign of twenty-one years, and was succeeded on the 
throne of that kingdom by his second son William, sur- 
named Rufus, his elder son Robert inheriting the duchy 
of Normandy. In this divided succession, which ap- 
pears to have been occasioned by the rebellious conduct 
of Robert 39 , to whom he refused to grant the duchy, as 
he had promised the French government, if his Eng- 
lish expedition should prbve successful, we perceive 
the beneficial influence of the- continental connexion of 
the Norman government of England on the formation of 
the English constitution. The Norman barons, being 
generally possessed of estates in both countries, were 
uneasy at their separation, and were therefore anxious 
for the advancement of the elder brother to the Eng- 
lish throne, as the most probable method of effecting 
their reunion. William on the other hand, apprehensive 
of the machinations of those, to whom in any other 
danger he would have looked for assistance, found himself 
compelled to exhibit the first symptoms of a disposition 
to favour the interests of the native English. In the 
time of his father the revolt of the duchy had rendered 
the assistance of the English necessary to the crown, and 
had naturally suggested to them some consciousness of 
their own importance. No other consequence however 
appears to have followed that crisis, the revolt having 
been speedily suppressed ; and it was on the formal 
separation of the two territories, that it was first found 
necessary to recognise, by some general promises of 
reformation, the claims of English subjects. 

The promises of William Rufus were, after some time, 

*• Turner’s Hist of England, vol. i. p. 91 — 93, 
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wholly disregarded. When the death of Lanfraneareh- 
bishop of Canterbury had removed the only restraint' of 
his propensity to tyranny and extortion, his reign became 
a series of acts of oppression. The Normans probably 
had become afraid to rebel, lest the English should be 
employed to drive them out of the kingdom ; and the 
latter had been so generally depressed, that they were 
at this time destitute of a chief, to lead an insurrection. 
The king was accordingly enabled to establish his own 
power on the apprehension, or the weakness, of the two 
great parties of his subjects, and thus to set both at 
defiance. This very tyranny" however, succeeding to the 
promises made at the commencement of his reign, had 
the salutary operation of convincing those, whom his 
promises had previously encouraged, of the necessity of 
opposing, in conjunction with their Norman fellow- 
subjects, a steady and regulated resistance to the oppres- 
sions of the crown. The shortness of this reign, which 
was limited tor thirteen years, fortunately hindered, as 
lord Lyttelton has observed' 10 , the licensed corruption of 
the court and army from being extended to the body of 
the people. While therefore, by its inconsistent combi- 
nation of concession and tyranny, it tended to rouse and 
invigorate the spirit of liberty, it was happily confined 
to a time so short, as to preclude the pernicious effects, 
which might have resulted from its irregularities, though 
sufficiently long for impressing the people with a con- 
viction of the necessity of procuring a solemn recognition 
of their rights. 

The reign of William Rufus gave at the same time a 
beginning to that great struggle with the ecclesiastical 
power, which soon afterwards exercised an important 
influence upon the government of England. Ip the 
rapacity of his oppression he retained in his own pos- 

40 Hist, of Henry II., vol. i. p. 92. 
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session during some years the sees of many bishoprics 41 * 
and among them that of Canterbury, which he,, kept 
vacant after the death of Lanfranc, until in the alarm of a 
severe illness he was induced to nominate Anselm la that 
dignity. The new archbishop, though he had shrunk 
from his advancement, was a most determined supporter 
of the papal supremacy. When therefore the king, 
after his recovery, refused to [correct the abuses of his 
conduct, the two powers came into direct collision, and 
the result was, that Jhe prelate retired to Italy, where he 
remained until the death of William. 

Two such reigns as thos« of the two Williams, to be 
instrumental to the formation of a free constitution, 
required to be followed by one of a description very 
different from either, by one fitted to conciliate the minds 
of the people, and to reform the public disorders. Such 
a reign was accordingly supplied in the long - govern- 
ment of Henry I., which lasted one year more than the 
sum of the two preceding, this prince being a man of a 
mind so cultivated by education, that he acquired a 
surname, Beauclerc, expressive of his proficiency in 
learning. The reign of Henry indulged with a royal 
charter the hope 42 , which the promises of William Rufus 
had excited, and by a vigorous administration of justice, 
during thirty-five years of scarcely-interrupted tranquil- 
lity 43 , reduced to order the disagreeing elements, of 
which the people was composed. That division of par- 
ties, which to an artful tyrant presents so favourable an 


41 Turner’s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 
116. 

48 This however was not properly the 
first of the English charters, for lord Lyt- 
teltou has quoted a statute of William the 
Conqueror, which after Bacon he has 
named the first great, charter.—- Hist, of 
Henry 11.', vol. i. pp. 42, 524. Another 
statute alto tfxpres* ly c* nfirnaed the laws 
of Edward, as they wore improved by the 


statutes ordained ad utilitatem Anglorum. 
— Ibid., p. 526. But the charter of Henry 
I. was the first of the written obligations 
obtained from the sovereign in conse- 
quence of the experience of oppression, 
though not the first royal recognition of 
the fights of the people. * 

48 Only once, and but for a very short 
time* by a .nrvokfc of the Norman barons in 
the commencement of the reign. 

, .it i •. 11 
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opportunity for oppressing both, and which had pro* 
bably induced the Normans to submit to an augmented 
severity of government, was by the prudence of Henry I. 
in a great measure abolished, and the people of England 
began in his reign, for the first time since the conquest, 
to consider themselves as one nation, enjoying common 
rights. 

The concession of Henry I.*, which was immediately 
the result of the peculiar situation, in which he was 
placed at the commencement of lqs reign, affords an- 
other example of the influence of continental embarrass- 
ment on the English government. As the disaffection 
of his Norman subjects of England had determined 
William Rufus to court the assistance of the native 
English, so a more urgent apprehension of the same 
nature determined his brother Henry I. to attach them 
to his interest by a formal charter. William had been 
recommended by his father to the succession of his English 
crown u , and the people acquiesced in the recommenda- 
tion. The succession of Henry was embarrassed by a 
treaty concluded between William Rufus and Robert, by 
which it had been agreed, that the survivor should enjoy 
the possession both of England and Normandy. It was 
therefore necessary that he should conciliate the English 
nation by granting a formal charter 45 , securing to it the 
observance of the laws of Edward the Confessor, modified 
however by the feudal institutions of William the Con- 
queror, though with some considerable mitigations of the 
feudal exactions. This charter was, according to Sir 
Henry Spelman, the model of the great charter, contain- 
ing most of the articles of it, either particularly expressed 

44 The dying monarch, remembering that William, his obedient son, might be 
the horrors of his own government, de- allowed to possets the crown of England, 
dined to nominate a successor, lest his — Turner's Hist, of England, vol.i. p. 97. 
disposition of it should be the cause of ** Hist, of Henry II., vol. i. p. 99. 

similar violences, bnt expressed his hope 
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or comprehended generally under the confirmation of the 
laws of Edward. 

Nor was the charter of Henry a merely temporary 
expedient for procuring popularity, for he faithfully 
observed the engagements 46 , which he then contracted, 
taking off" the burthens illegally imposed, and inflicting 
punishment on the agents or authors of these oppres- 
sions. His reign was indeed honourably and usefully dis- 
tinguished by a vigorous and severe administration of 
justice 47 , which repressed the violence and rapine of the 
powerful, and established the authority of the law. Lord 
Lyttelton has accordingly remarked 48 , that from the con- 
cession of his charter, or from the first year of his reign, 
must be dated the union of the Normans with the Eng- 
lish, the interests of both being thenceforward insepara- 
bly connected under one common acknowledgment of 
national rights. Upon the return indeed of Robert from 
the east, where he bad been engaged in a crusade, Henry 
was abandoned by most of the Norman barons of Eng- 
land, who again began to be apprehensive of losing some 
of their estates by the separation of the duchy from the 
crown of that country ; but this defection served only to 
throw the king, like his predecessor, on the support of 
his English subjects, and to increase his desire of concili- 
ating their affections. The cause of the alienation of 
the Norman barons was at length removed in the year 
1106 by the reduction of Normandy, as on the other 
hand the union of the native English with their Norman 

49 History of Henry II., vol. i., pp. it in the kingdom. — Hist, of England, 
100,489. Hume indeed has said, that vol. ii.p. 346. For this representation how- 
he never once thought during his reign ever of the subsequent conduct of Heury 
of observing one single article of it, and he has adduced no authority ; and the 
that the whole fell so much into neglect improbability of the account given by M. 
and oblivion, that in the following cen- Paris, of the loss or suppression of the 
tury, when the barons, who had heard charter, has been shown by Blackstone, 
an obscure tradition of it, desired to in his Law Tracts, p. 284, &c. 
make it the model of the great charter, 47 Turner’s Hist, of England, vol. i. pp. 

which they exacted from king John, 152, 153. 

they could find only a single copy of 48 Hist, of Hen. II. vol.i. p. 100. 
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fellow-subjects bad been before promoted bythemar- 
riage of the king with Matilda of Scotland, the niece ‘©f 
Edgar Etheling, by which the royal families of the 
Normans and Saxons became connected. 

When the people of England had obtained a formal 
recognition of their common liberties, the separation of 
Normandy would have been unnecessary and inconve- 
nient. We accordingly find that the two territories 
were united under the government of Henry in the sixth 
year of his reign. The peculiarities of the character of 
Robert duke of Normandy, which had occasioned and 
maintained the separation, put an end to it after nineteen 
years. The revolt, to which he had been excited by his 
impatient temper, appears to have determined his father 
to recommend his brother, as his own successor on the 
throne of England, which began the separation ; and his 
amorous delay in Italy, when he was returning from a 
crusade, facilitated the succession of Henry, by which it 
was continued. His excessive remissness in the govern- 
ment of Normandy, on the other hand, allowed such licence 
to the violences of the barons of that duchy, that Ill's 
other subjects solicited the interposition of Henry, whose 
good character had been established by the vigour of his 
government of England. It is remarkable that this 
prince, whose censurable qualities appear to have produced 
effects so important, and even so contrary, was the only 
prince of his family, to whom conduct thus weak and 
inconsiderate has been attributed. 

In another struggle, in which Henry was engaged, we 
perceive the progress of that great contest with the papal 
power, which afterwards exercised so considerable an 
influence on the English government. Anselm, who had 
been driven by William Rufus into exile, for appealing 
to the Roman pontiff, was recalled by Henry* whofbund 
it expedient to interest the cle/fty 
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primate returned a triumphant confessor in the cause of 
the church; he immediately renewed with augmented 
violence the struggle, in which he had suffered ; and lid 
was enabled to gain in the progress of it various imports 
ant advantages for the see of Rome. Alarmed at -■the 
denunciation of the papal censure, the king renounced 
the prerogative of investing his bishops with their tern*- 
poral possessions 49 , contenting himself with receiving the 
formality of homage : he was also induced to concur 
with Anselm in enforcing the celibacy of the clergy, 
which had not yet teen completely established, and to 
permit a papal legate to preside in an ecclesiastical 
council convened in his capital : and towards the end of 
his reign, but it is not certain that he was informed of the 
innovation, an oath of direct allegiance to the pope was 
imposed on the archbishop of Canterbury, without any 
reservation of fidelity to his prince, which oath was after- 
wards extended to the whole body of bishops. These 
encroachments were however little felt in the reign of 
this prince, especially as the pontiff, Calixtus II., dis- 
tressed by a schism, was induced to grant him a general 
confirmation of all the prerogatives, which his father had 
enjoyed in England and Normandy. These were still 
but the skirmishings, which preceded the fierce and deadly 
contest. 

Wales during these three reigns was in a most unde- 
finable situation in regard to the crown of England w . 


49 Pascal II., in a letter addressed to 
Hemy on this subject, contended ( that 
it was a monstrous thing for a son to 
beget his father, or for a man to make 
his god and that therefore, as priests 
m scripture are called fathers and gods, 
kings, who are but men and their sons, 
cannot give them investitures. A part 
of this absurdity however he had recently 
disregarded, when, in a deoree of a coun- 
cil assembled at Rome, it was held to he 
execra bie tiling, * that those hands, 
which had received such eminent power. 
VOL. I. 


above what had been granted to the angels 
themselves, as by their ministry to create 
God the creator of all,’ and oner up the 
same God, before the face of God the 
Father, for the redemption and salvation 
of the whole world, should descend to 
such ignominy, as to be put, in sign of 
subjection, into the hands of princes, 
which were daily and nightly polluted 
with obscenity, rapine, and blood. — Hist, 
of Henry If ., vol. i. pp. 1^4, 105. 

*° Spec, of Early Rng. 
vol. i. p. 110, &c. / 
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The Conqueror, in maintenance of the claim of the Saxon 
monarchs 81 , to whom he had succeeded, marched an 
army in the year 1080 to Saint David’s, where he re- 
ceived the homage and tribute of the Welsh nation ; but 
what were the relations then formed between that prince 
and his British neighbours, or whether William had 
leisure for forming any such relations, cannot now be 
discovered. In the next reign many private acquisitions 
of lands in Wales were made by the Norman nobles, 
tempted by the successful establishment of some of their 
number, who had been invited to take a part in the 
internal dissensions of that*, country. William Rufus 
himself however, when he attempted the conquest of it 
in the year 1097, was compelled to retire with loss and 
disgrace. Such notwithstanding was the increase of 
Norman influence in Wales, that Henry exercised there 
nil the prerogatives of a feudal sovereign, bestowing on 
his favourites the territories of Welsh lords, and even 
conferring on a Norman the bishopric of Saint David’s. 
Yet this very prince, when in the year 1113 he had ad- 
vanced against Griffith ap Conan prince of North Wales, 
and Owen prince of Powis, was not very successful, and 
seems to have been more indebted for his triumph to 
policy, than to military power. The independence of 
Wales indeed appears to have been regarded by the 
Norman barons as the strong-hold of their own security 


51 There is no very distinct account in 
liistory of the precise time, when the 
princes of Wales became tributaries to 
the kings of England ; but it is sufficiently 
evident, that they were in this situation 
in the earlier part of the tenth century. 
By the laws of Howel Dha, or Howel 
the Good, who succeeded to the govern- 
ment of South Wales and Powis-land in 
the year 907, and to that of North W ales 
• in the jear 939, the king of Aberfraw, or 
the chief king of Wales, is appointed to 
•pay a fine of sixty-three pounds of silver 


to the king of London, when he receives 
his kingdom from his hand, and a cer- 
tain number of dogs, hawks, and horses 
annually.— Henry* s Hist, of Great Bri- 
tain, vol. iii. pp. 108, 109. Two years 
before the Norman invasion, the Welsh, 
who had provoked the English by re- 
peated incursions, were subdued by Ha- 
rold, who was then aspiring to the crown 
of England; and Edward, to whom they 
had yielded the regulation of their terri- 
tory, distributed it among three of their 
gwu princes. — Ibid., pp. 150 ; 159. 
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against the oppressions of the crown ; the public effort^ 
of the government for the reduction of that part of the 
island were therefore sure to be opposed and frustrated 
by the jealousy of the persons employed to conduct 
them ; and it was blit gradually by the enterprises, or by 
the matrimonial alliances, of private adventurers, that an 
English interest could be established within it, capable 
of affording a sufficient basis for the union, by which it 
was at length connected with the government of England. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
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Of the history of England , /rom the beginning of the reign of Ste- 
phens the year 1135, to that of the reign of Henry IH*> in the 
yegg J 21 6, 


Stephen king in the year 1135. — Henry IL king, 1154. — His extensive territories in 
France. — Scutages established, 1159. — Sale of chillers to towns, 116^. — Ireland 
< invaded, 1170.— Death of Thomas k Becket, and triumph of the papacy, 1170.— 
Richard I* king, 1189. — John king, 11^9. — All the French territory of the crown, 
esoepf&e duchy of Guienne, lost, 1203. — Great Charter, 1215. 

» i* * ! 

Th®’ charter of Henry I. had acknowledged the rights 
i claimed by his people, but these were yet very imper- 
i fectly understood l , and it was necessary that new events 
should occur, and that a considerable portion of time 
should elapse, before they could be distinctly ascertained, 

: and so guarded against future infringement, as to consti- 
j tute a foundation of a free constitution. It is especially 
remarkable that the grand instrument by which this more 
complete establishment of the principles of liberty was 
i then effected, was the usurpation of ecclesiastical do- 
- minion, which was extraneous to, and inconsistent with 
• the government of the country. 

If the lords had been of themselves sufficiently power- 
ful, to wrest from John an acknowledgment of the rights 
bofhis subjects, they would have been too powerful to 
: continue subordinate to his legitimate authority, for the 
jjame political strength, which had enabled them to reduce 

S', . . 

, 1 Hume has observed, that the very is the result of W» fr®e grace, unpnep se- 
> * firm of tbia dharter of Henry proves, that Tend articles which biftir-etiiert as Wte# as 
the barons were totally ignorant of the himself, and is therefore unfit to h® the 
“ v limited ihortSfehy, rad fit qua- deed hr any one*, Vho possieMfs' not the 

1 ffpd to ( tond^Vin Jp^juncfiop with their whole WgUkffitf 0*MT' a 1 ot 

sovereign, the niacnme of government. at pleasure revoke all his concepions. 
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its exorbitances, would be yet more effectual to over- 
power it, when already limited and confined. The com- 
mons had not yet acquired a distinct importance in the 
constitution, by which the aristocracy might be checked 
and restrained ; and the lords, if able to reform the 
government, by controlling the king, could not have 
been hindered from drawing all authority to themselves. 
That the lords would have so acted, sufficiently appears 
from the oligarchy, which the earl of Leicester attempted 
to establish in the fallowing reign ; but it is so manifestly 
the tendency of human nature to press forward in the 
path of power, that no particular exemplification seems 
to be necessary. In this state of the government the 
external agency of ecclesiastical power was eminently 
beneficial, as it enabled the lords to effect an important 
revolution, which was beyond their proper strength,' arid 
which was therefore not liable to be urged too ^fartby 
their ambition. It came in aid of the imperfect arid 'Un- 
balanced arrangement of the constitution for a special 
occasion, and ceased to operate when its agency would 
not have been longer convenient and useful. 

The reign of Stephen afforded a most favourable op- 
portunity for preparing yet more fully the instrument of 
this interposition. Henry, having left no son, had. be- 
queathed his dominions to his daughter Matilda* then 
married to Geoffrey, duke of Anjou, no mention being 
made of the duke, her husband, from whom he had re- 
ceived some offence. Though, however, the nobles bad 
sworn to maintain her succession, the absence; of her 
friends, and the prevalent aversion from the acknowledg- 
ment of a female sovereign, strengthened by a revolt of 
the! Welsh, which seemed to demand the exertions of a 
warlike prince, assisted the pretension of Stephen!! a 
gtandson of William the Ccm<jueror, by his daughter 
Adelai' Stephen, cm this occasion^ receiveid 'kBimctttnt 
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assistance from his brother, who was bishop of Winches- 
ter ; and, in return, when, after his advancement, he con- 
ciliated the laity, by renewing the charter of his prede- 
cessor, he took care to attach the clergy also to his 
interest by various concessions s , of which the chief was 
that, by which he committed to the bishops all jurisdiction 
over the persons and properties of ecclesiastics. He qua- 
lified indeed this momentous concession with a reserva- 
tion of his just and royal dignity : but the clergy, pro- 
bably apprehending that these word^ contained a secret 
invalidation of their new privilege, declared, in their 
oath of allegiance, that they would obey him only while 
he preserved the liberties of the church, and the vigour 
of discipline ; and the pope, in a bull solicited by Ste- 
phen for confirming his election, had before expressly 
stated, that it was granted to him because he had pro- 
mised obedience and reverence to Saint Peter on the day 
of his consecration. 

Stephen was determined to free himself from the re- 
strictions, to which he had been compelled to submit; 
and with this design very soon assembled an army of 
foreign mercenaries ; but the embarrassments in which he 
was involved, not only by the claim of Matilda, but yet 
more by the imprudence of his own conduct, rendered 
all his efforts ineffectual. While he depended on his 
foreign troops for the exaltation of his prerogative 3 , he 
permitted the barons to erect castles on their lands for 
the defence of the kingdom, and thus enabled them also 
to resist his own power; and to induce the nation to 
suffer him to retain his foreign troops, he lavished on the 
principal nobles the resources of the crown, and thus 
deprived himself of the means of maintaining them. The 
indiscreet unsteadiness of his character was also remark- 


1 * Lord Lyttelton's Hist* of Henry II., rol. i. p. 170—174. 8 1 id., pp. 1 TH, 177 
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ably evinced in his conduct towards the clergy, B^ing 
jealous of two prelates 4 , one of whom had extorted frpm 
the crown for himself, or for his family, all the mpst 
considerable offices, and both of whom had raised consi- 
derable fortifications, he assembled a great council at 
Oxford, where, availing himself of the pretext of a riot, 
which had occurred between their followers and those of 
one of the barons, he caused them to be arrested, and 
then seized their fortresses and treasures. This measure 
was, as might have been expected, resented violently by 
the clergy, so that^the bishop of Winchester, who was 
invested with a legatine commission, found it necessary 
to convene a synod, and summon the king to answer 
before it for his conduct. The king did not appear, but 
he suffered the synod to meet, and sent some of his 
ministers to plead his cause ; and, when he saw that the 
synod would espouse that of the bishops, he at once 
sacrificed his independence by appealing from its deci- 
sion to the court of Rome. 

In one memorable instance, it must be admitted, Ste- 
phen acted with a salutary resolution 5 . The disputes 
which arose among the bishops, especially the contest 
about the legatine power between the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the bishop of Winchester, and the 
appeals carried to Rome for the determination of these 
contentions, gave occasion to an attempt to introduce 
into England the civil and canon laws, the latter of 
which was framed to support the pretensions of the 
papacy. A professor of these laws was accordingly, in 
the year 1148, invited from Italy by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and delivered lectures under the protection 
of that prelate. Fortunately for the laws and liberties 
of these countries, the Roman pontiff had about that 
time abandoned Stephen, and the latter, about the year 

4 Lord Lyttelton’s Hist, tjf Henry IL> vol. i. p. 209. 3 Ibid., pp. 390j 519, 520. 
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ll&Tii sumetooed fortitude sufficient to silence the pro- 
fessor*. The clergy persisted in addicting themselves to 
the .sttvdy of these laws, and in cherishing among them- 
splyes, la reverence for the papal jurisprudence ; but by 
the : seasonable interposition of Stephen, the public law 
of the country was, for that time 6 , preserved from the 
dangerous inroad, with which it had been menaced. 

Four years after the advancement of Stephen, Matilda 
landed in England, to assert her claim to the throne, 
and the succeeding fourteen years of his reign were 
distracted by the contests, which he was forced to main- 
tain, first with that princess, and then with her son 
Henry, by whom he was succeeded. The struggle 
might, indeed, have been speedily terminated in the 
success of Matilda, who was in the second year of the 
war placed on the throne by the influence of the clergy, 
if her imperious spirit 7 had not quickly offended her 
new subjects, and even the friends, to whom she was 
indebted for her elevation; the war was, however, on 
this account continued, until her son Henry was able to 
engage in the contest, and maintain his own pretension. 
A negociation was then opened, by which it was agreed 
that Stephen should continue to reign, and that he 
should be succeeded by Henry. This accommodation 
was most critically facilitated by the death of Eustace 
the son of Stephen, and was then secured by that of 
Stephen, which occurred in the following year. 

The distractions which agitated the government of 

P The decretals of Gregory IX., which mating children born before marriage, 
he hod commanded to be read and di- unanimously uttered the celebrated de- 
vulged throughout the whole world, were duration, that they would not change 
bdmghl into England in the nineteenth the laws of England ; and above a cen- 
yflar jof the reign of Henry III.; but tury afterwards the nobility declared that 
thatlcing forbade them to be taught in the reahn of England hath never been 
the schools of London. — Lord Lyttel- and never should be, governed by the 
ton f * Hist* of Henry II., vol. i. p. 620. civil law,-— Blackstone’s Comm., Introd., 
In' the fcUowmg year the barons at the sect i. 

parliament of Merton, when they were 7 Lend Lyttelton’s Hist, of Henry I L, 
urged to adopt the canon law for legiti- voli.p. 249. ‘ 
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Stephen, afforded an opportunity for establishing' tbosie 
papal encroachments, which in the reign of John proved' 
to be eventually beneficial to the liberties of England; 
If however the reign of this prince had been longer 
protracted, they must have operated to the dissolution 
and ruin of the state. The nobles 8 had erected castles 
in every part of the kingdom, and the whole country 
was ravaged by the violences, which thus protected they 
were able to commit ; the war itself had been chiefly a 
conflict of turbulent men, neither party being much 
attached to its leader, or to the interegt of the public ; 
and a shocking depravation of the national morals was 
the natural consequence of so much and so general dis- 
order. The reign of Henry II. was, on the contrary, 
well fitted to remedy the mischiefs, which had accom- 
panied the progress of ecclesiastical usurpation, though 
it eventually favoured the completion of that progress, 
and gave to the papacy its triumphant ascendency over 
the crown. 

An extraordinary combination of circumstances had 
possessed this prince, before his accession to the Eng- 
lish throne, of territories on the continent amounting to 
more than a third part of France 9 * * * * ; the example and 
instruction of his uncle the earl of Gloucester 14 , who 
was one of the most distinguished characters of his age, 


8 Lord Lyttelton’s Hist, of Henry II., 

v<jl. i. pp. 229, 333, 381. 

• From his mother he possessed the 

duchy of Normandy; from his father 

the earldoms of Anjou, Touraine, and 

Maine; and by his marriage with the 
divorced queen of France he acquired 
the duchy of Aquitaine, comprehending 

Guienne, Poitou, Xaintonge, Auvergne, 
Perigord, Aagoumois, and die Limousin. 
He afterwards, by the marriage of one 
of his sons, obtained possession of Brit- 
tany. He was also intrusted with the 
regen©y<o£! Flanders, when the count and 
countess went ou a pilgrimage to Jeru- 


salem ; and, as their son espoused the 
heiress of Vermandois, that province 
likewise was submitted to his direction. 

10 Malmesbury, who dedicated to this 
nobleman his treatise De Gestis Regum 
Anglorum, panegyrises him as learned 
and liberal ; f. 98 : and John of Salis* 
bury describes him as one, who should 
have been a king, but that he deserved 
by his virtue to be placed in an indepen- 
dent station, in libertatis culrmnt , from 
which he might behold kings in an infe- 
rior order.— -kpist. Joan. Saresb. ad Wi* 
gorn. Episc. 
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had formed to excellence of every kind the natural 
endowments of his heart and understanding: and a 
reign of thirty-five years allowed him an ample oppor* 
tunity for exercising his high qualities in promoting the 
improvement and the happiness of his subjects, and in 
preparing the foundation of that united empire, which 
could be completed only in the long interval of six oen- 
turies. Such a reign could not be employed solely in 
arranging the domestic interests of the actual govern- 
ment, however difficult and embarrassing, but expanded 
its energies beyond their limits, over Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, which have since been successively con- 
nected with England in incorporating unions. 

Henry II. began his reign with various measures, 
which were very directly conducive to the establishment 
of public order and tranquillity u . He immediately 
dismissed the foreign mercenaries, on whom his pre- 
decessor had placed his reliance ; and then adopted 
effectual means for recovering to the crown that ascen- 
dency, uthich Stephen had vainly endeavoured to secure 
by their assistance. The donations, which that prince 
had made to the church, Henry could not venture to 
resume ; but he procured the sanction of a parliament 
for the resumption of the grants, which had been lavished 
upon laymen. The castles, which Stephen had suffered 
his nobles to erect, to the number of eleven hundred 
and fifteen, were demolished, except a few, which were 
judged necessary to the defence of the kingdom. Rob- 
bery also and violence, which had universally prevailed, 
were rigorously suppressed 12 , and a more systematic 

11 Lord Lyttelton's Hist, of Henry II., contented, though Alfonso had married 
voi. ii. p. 7, &c. the daughter of Henry, to choose this 

18 So great, says Hume, was the repu- prince as an arbitrator \ and the sentence 
tation of his government, in respect to was such, as gave satisfaction to both 
the administration of justice, that San- parties. — Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 512* 
chez king of Navarre, navi ng some die- The same historian says, that he distri- 
putes with Alfonso king of Castile, was buted England into four divisions, into 
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administration of justice was introduced, and exercised 
with vigilance and authority. He could not entirely 
abolish the trial by duel, which had gained credit amidst 
the feudal institutions of the Norman princes ; but he 
laboured to extend the use of the Saxon trial by jury 1S , 
allowing the defendant in a civil cause the option of this 
method of decision. The coin w also, which had been 
debased by his predecessor, was restored by this prince 
to its value. 

The reign of Henry II. was particularly distin- 
guished by one measure, which was of very great im- 
portance, not only as it addfd considerably to the vigour 
of the government, but more especially as it gave the 
first shock to the feudal institutions. This was the 
introduction of scutages l5 , or pecuniary compensations 


which for the first time itinerant justices 
were sent to perform their circuits. — 
Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 493. Lord 
Lyttelton observes, vol. iii. p. 206, that 
the first mention of itinerant justices in 
the ancient chronicles is under the year 
1176; but he adds, that Madox has 
shown, that there had been such justices 
in the eighteenth year of Henry 1., who 
probably introduced them in imitation of 
Lewis the Gross of France. He thinks 
it probable however, that a new division 
of the kingdom into six circuits was made 
in the twenty-second year of Henry II., 
or the year 1176 ; and another into four 
in the twenty-uinth year of the king ; 
and that the practice, which had been 
interrupted by the agitations of the pre- 
ceding reign, was then renewed and con- 
firmed. This agrees with the statement 
of Blackstone, who remarks that judges 
of assize were regularly established, if 
uot first appointed, in the year 1 1 76, but 
adds that they performed their circuits 
only once in seven years, until they were 
directed by the great charter to visit each 
county once in each year. — Comm., book 
iii. ch. 4. Lord Lyttelton, on the other 
hand, represents that, during a great part 
of the reign of Henry II., the circuits 
were performed yearly* — Hist, of Henry 
II., vol. iii. p. 208. But this does not 
agree with fas former statement, which 
refers the beginning of the practice of 


circuits to the year 1176, from which 
time only thirteen years of his reign re- 
mained. 

18 The trial by jury may be traced to 
the earliest of the Saxon times, and seems 
to have been common to all the German 
nations. — Turner's Hist, of the Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. iv. book v ch. 9. 

14 Lord Lyttelton’s Hist, of Henry II., 
vol. ii. p. 79. 

15 Scutage was otherwise named escu- 
age, from the French word escu , a shield, 
as the name scutage is derived from the 
Latin word scutum . The sum demanded 
by Henry for each knight’s fee Was' 
three pounds ; and the entire sum levied 
in England was one hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds, estimated by H enry, vol. 
v. p. 126, as equivalent to two millions 
seven hundred thousand pounds of 
modern money. This tax was at. first 
levied by the royal authority; but, on 
account of the abuses of the practice, it 
was declared by the great charter, that 
scutages should be imposed only by the 
common council of the kingdom. Black- 
stone observes, that it became the parent 
of the ancient subsidies granted to the 
crown by parliament, and of the land-tax 
of later times.— Comm., book iv. ch. 33. 
Henry II. also availed himself of the 
popular teal fbr the crusades to introduce 
the first tax on personal property. — 
Hume’s Hist, of England, vol. i. pi 513. 
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fori thatl 'personal service, which military vassals were 
bound to perform. Hie service of a feudal army was 
always very inconvenient, as it was undisciplined and 
intractable, and the time of attendance, which might be 
claimed by the lord, was limited to the short period of 
forty- days. These inconveniencies were greatly aggra- 
vated to those English monarchs, who possessed terri- 
tories on both sides of the British channel ; nnd there- 
fore to them it became particularly desirable to introduce 
a system of commutation, which {night enable them 
to provide a fqrce more subject to their control, and 
more effective. To their subjects the expedient was so 
much more eligible than personal service, that it was 
readily adopted. The first trial of this measure was 
made indeed in a war, which was waged within the 
island 16 , such a commutation having been allowed to 
the spiritual barons in an expedition undertaken against 
the Welsh; but it was made general in the year 1159, 
when Henry engaged in a war for the support of a 
claim to the county of Thoulouse in France, which he 
derived from his queen. This may therefore be con- 
sidered as the epoch of the declension of the feudal 
government of England, which had been established 
nearly a century before by William the Conqueror. Its 


, W Lord Lyttelton’s Hist, of Henry II., 
vol. ii. p.186. — Perhaps the first example 
; of the tax should rather be sought in the 
reign of William Rufus. * That king, 
haring gone over tb Normandy to sup- 
| . his partisans, ordered an army of 

* tweiky thousand men to be levied in 
I j frcgland, and to bo conducted to the 
e sea-coast, as if they were instantly to 
‘ be embarked. Here Ralph Flambard, 
i < the king** minister, and the chief iasfara- 
d went ot hit extortions, exacted ten shil- 
lihga apiece Ihup them, in hen of their 
‘ semc% and theft dismissed them into 
, ^ thtir mvmd Hist, 

of EngUnd # yoL ikp* t 320i - Thai &mm, 
however, to have been disregarded by his- 


torians, as an irregular act of oppression. 
Lord Lyttelton also doubted, whether that 
was a scutage, which was * levied In the 
Welsh war, it being entered upon the 
rolls under the name donum f and some 
who paid it, not holding by military 
tenures ; also because the Ling did not go 
in person.— -Notes to the second and third 
hooks of the Life of Henry II., p. 14. A 
parallel assessment in ancient ages may 
be found in the pecuniary coutnbotion, 
paid by the confederate • Wanders to 
the Athenians, in cdmTnotatiori of 'the 
service of their 'ships* which conduced so 
much 4o the aggrahdiseniiiit'Of the naval 
power of Athem ^Thncyd* deBetfo 

fill 
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entire Suppression was not completed limlessnthaiit ftvit 
centuries, the last remnant of it having: beep destroyed 
at: the restoration, by the act of parliament, which abrrbt 
gated. military tenures. tui-.n-itni 

: Perhaps it is to this regulation, as to its primary cause* 
that we should attribute that grand and most important 
distinction, between the nobles of England and of France, 
by which those of the former country became but the first 
order of citizens, those of the latter a separate and pri* 
vileged caste. In France, where the feudal service conr 
tinued unchanged, ° an exemption from, direct taxation 
was claimed by the nobles,»and a line of separation was 
thereby drawn between them and the inferior orders; 
whereas in England, a system of taxation having been 
early introduced in its place, the nobles learned to feel 
a common interest in every thing with their fellow- 
•subjects. 

In another respect also the government of this prince 
presents an epoch of constitutional improvement l7 , as it 
is to the thirteenth year of his reign, or the year 1 167, 
that the beginning of the practice of granting charters 
of incorporation to towns, on condition of receiving sums 
of money, has been referred. Lewis the Gross of France, 
Who died in the year 1137, had however set the example 
of incorporating the towns of his demesnes, which had 
been imitated by his nobles, and even before his reign 
corporate privileges had not been entirely unknown in 
England. At this- time several of these communities 
•were formed by Henry II., whose example was. imitated 
by Richard I. and John ; and thus a borough-interest 

17 Madox’s Hist of the Exchequer, ch. runs, who had long before been admitted 
1 W Hoary I. had already granted a char- into that body.— Lord Lyttelton 1 * Hastt. 
terito the city of London, confirming the of Henry IL, vol. L pp. 101, 240, Bofti 
benefit* grafted by hi* father, with some in France and in England municipal pri- 
• very coital erabie additional favours ; and ’silages masted before the reign of Leivis 
i.fettfhe teiguef , Stephen mention is mode ■ the Grata— Ibid*, roh it p. 29. i ; 
of the communityqf ^Loodoty and cfbd- ■<*:.! fii >• *rr x >\t «/ 
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was prepared, to furnish one part of the foundation of a 
popular legislature. For a trading country it was 
necessary that the towns should acquire a considerable 
share of importance in the government; and, though the 
representation of the counties has always been esteemed 
as the principal portion of the deputies of the people, 
yet it is probable that a separate assembly of the com- 
mons would never have existed, if a considerable 
borough-interest had not supplied a numerous class of 
members, with which the nobles ^rould not deign to 
associate. « 

The reign of Henry II. might have formed a period 
of uninterrupted prosperity, if it could have been pre- 
served from a struggle with the church. The aggran- 
disement of the clergy was however important to the 
subsequent improvement of the government, and Henry 
was doomed to be harassed in a contest with the most 
determined of the body. He had in the very beginning 
of his reign 18 , with the design of reducing the exorbi- 
tant power of the ecclesiastics, placed two laymen in 
the commission of grand justiciary, instead of granting 
that office to a prelate, or at least associating a prelate 
with a layman 19 . With the same view he also made 
that other appointment of Becket to the primacy of 
England, which proved so fatal to his peace. This 
extraordinary man had conciliated the favour of Henry 
by the display of ability of every kind, in the delibera- 
tions of the council and in the relaxations of social 
intercourse, in the intricacies of negociation and in the 
dangers of the field. He was therefore considered by 
the king as the only person, to whom he could with 
safety confide the important functions of the primacy; 
and he was even justified in this persuasion by the 


18 Lord Lyttelton's Hist, of Henry II., yoi. ii. p. 18* 18 Ibid., p. 137*— 140. 
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conduct, which Becket 50 had observed, while he held 
the office of chancellor. 

The circumstances, in which the power of the church 
encountered the monarchy of England, were very pecu- 
liar. The papacy, far from being at that time in a state 
of vigour and authority, was weakened by a schism, which 
had been begun about five years after the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry, and about three before that 
of the primacy of Becket ; and the pontiff, with whom 
the contest was maintained, was accordingly a refugee in 
the dominions of the French king, and dependent on 
Henry for the acknowledgment of his spiritual dignity. 
In such circumstances it might be supposed, that the 
.contest would have proved easy to the English monarch, 
as the apprehension of alienating so considerable a prince 
would naturally render a pontiff fearful of giving him 
offence. They had indeed the effect of moderating the 
conduct of Alexander III., who had been received as the 
true pope by the two kings of France and England ; but 
while Alexander wavered 2l , Becket stood firm, and the 
spirit subsequently manifested by the principal, had evi- 
dently been communicated by the determination of the 
subordinate agent. The struggle of Henry was there- 
fore with Becket, rather than with the pontiff. But it 
was not merely by the intrepidity of the English primate, 
that the cause of the embarrassed and enfeebled papacy 
was thus critically sustained, the king of France, Lewis 
VII., being most implicitly devoted to the cause of the 

*° c When the bishop of Chichester clergy the tax of scutage, for the war 
upheld the spiritual supremacy of the of Thoulouse, which his antagonist, the 
pope, the king in Bucket’s presence de- bishop of Loudon, calls a sword that he 
cl&red the papal authority to be a thing liad plunged into the bowels of his mo- 
conceded by men, and rebuked him for ther-church, and which the archbishop 
putting it in opposition to the king’s Theobald, expressly referring it to Becket, 
authority, conceded by God. The people prohibited under pain of excommunica- 
applauded the king’s speech ; and Becxet tion.’ — Turner’s Hist, of England, vol.t . 
sanctioned, if he did not prompt it, by p. 202. 

reminding the bishop of his oath of fealty 81 Berington’s Hist, of Henry II., vol. i. 

to his sovereign. Becket imposed on the pp, 223, 224. Dubl., 1790. 
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church 23 , of which he respected Becket as ; the merits 
rious champion. A massacre 23 , which that prince had 
commanded many years before, has been supposed to 
have loaded his mind with a consciousness of guilt, and 
to have rendered him anxious to seek expiation in his 
attachment to the clergy. In this manner an English 
prelate and a French king maintained the struggle of 
the pontiff, while he was himself exiled from his see » 
and a powerful monarch was made to tremble . for hi$ 
royalty by persons acting in the name of the fugitive, 
who had been indebted to him for the acknowledgement 
of a disputed and precarious«authority 

Becket, soon after he had been advanced to the. pri- 
macy, attended a council assembled at Tours by Alexan- 
der, one of the principal objects of which appears to have 
been to provide for the independence of the church 2 \ 
On his return he began the contest 26 , by setting up 
several claims agreeably to one of the canons of the 
council. These proceedings determined Henry to com- 
mence at once his meditated reformation. The great 
grievance suffered from the clergy 27 , consisted in that 
exemption from secular jurisdiction, which had been con? 
ceded to them in the preceding reign. This therefnie 
Henry resolved immediately to endeavour to remove* and 
it had so happened, that Becket had recently protected 
from the civil power an ecclesiastic accused of enormous 
and complicated guilt 28 . The other bishops were dis- 

** I am a king, said this prince, to the Henault’ s Chron. Abridge voLi. p< 146. 
English ambassadors, as well as the king u Lord Lyttelton’s Lite of Henry II V 
of England; bat I would not have de- vol. ii. p. 112. 
prived the lowest clerk in my kingdom, 88 Ibid*, p. 345. * ■ 

nor do I think that I hare power to do 28 Ibid., p. 346. » w 

it.— Lord Lyttelton’s Life of Henry IL, 99 Not fewer than & hundred nw gdert 
woL il. p. 387. had, since the king’s accession* bve&pao 

u Of the inhabitants of V Hri, which fee petrated by eecleeiitttita, whp. hed {never 
had earned to bfe perpetrated in the year been called io account wHnme to Hi*t of 
1 143, that be might fee revenged of the England, vol iipp./42ff ii. ^ 
ceturt of Champagne. To expiate the . ^ Of debauching i tfce ^da^gfe^T; :0a 

crime, the king had beets persuaded by genlkroate* ond /musdenng lbi^4ber>rtt 
Saint Bernard to engage in a crusade.— urid*. yht.u a oi »i;u b 
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posed to submit ; but the primate was inflexible, uiffilffile 
papal legate, apprehensive of a final ruptyre with Henry* 9 , 
prevailed with him to promise, that he would observe 
the ancient customs. These customs the king proceeded 
to ascertain, and for this purpose convened at Clarendon 
a general council of the nobles and prelates, which voted 
without opposition the sixteen articles, denominated from 
this meeting the constitutions of Clarendon 30 . But 
when Becket learned, as he had probably expected, that 
the Roman pontiff had refused his assent to regulations 
so hostile to ecclesiastical independence/he retracted his 
submission, and expressed »the deepest sorrow for the 
Weakness, with which he had been induced to yield. 

The king, unwilling to commit himself in a direct 
struggle with the clergy about their privileges, sought to 
ruin the obnoxious primate by a series of prosecutions on 
various claims of a pecuniary, nature. To several of these 
he submitted 31 ; but at the last a demand was urged, which 
he was utterly unable to satisfy, and he therefore deters 
mined to effect his escape from the kingdom. The 
support afforded to this champion of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence by the king o? France, the exile of all hie 
relatives and dependents, the subsequent assassination of 
the prelate, and the humiliations to which Henry was 
induced to submit himself, by the dread of the papal cen- 


* The bishop of London told th6 car- 
dinals, that the king would probably have 
receded from the Homan church, if the 
prelates had obeyed Becket’s interdict ; 
the English clergy reminded Becket that 
this might follow from his iuteihperagce ; 
and the pope himself hinted an uppre- 
henskrn of this nature^ — Turatr’s Hist, 
of England, vol. i. p. 225, note 112. 

80 Tnt eighth of these articles vested 
in the kmg the ultimate judgment in ec- 
clesiastical causes : by the fourth, every 
olergyntaa was prohibited from leaving 
the xtaf^dwtl without the toys* licence, 
and, if required, was to give security, that 

VOL. T. 


he would do nothing abroad to the pre- 
judice of the king or the kingdom : by 
the twelfth, the revenues of all prelacies, 
abbeys, and priories, were to be paid into 
the exchequer, during their vacancy, »»d 
the successor was to do homage to the 
king before his consecration. — Ibid., ,p. 
214. 

31 Mr. Turner thinks that this should 
hare been considered as an acquiescence 
hi the constitutions of Clarendon, fdaee 
he answered to a lay tribunal ; but these 
charges related to his ( conduct in the 
office chancellor. , . * «:• 

2 E 
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sures for his supposed concern in the murder,, and by 
the desire of procuring the protection of the papacy 
agakist the rebellion of his sons, compose the important 
history of this great struggle of the temporal and eccle- 
siastical authorities. In this struggle the death of the 
primate exalted him into a martyr and saint, and brought 
the kings of England and France to seek the favour of 
heaven at his tomb 32 . Such was the anxiety of Henry 
to procure the protection of the pontiff against his rebel- 
lious sons, that he acknowledged .in express terms the 
feudal superiority of the see of Rome 33 . But it is deserv- 
ing of attention that, however the clergy may have 
triumphed over the king M , they did not triumph over the 
laws of the country, for the constitutions of Clarendon 
remained unrepealed 35 , and were even, twelve years 
afterwards, confirmed by a parliament. 

A history of this reign has been published by Mr. 
Berington, professedly to vindicate the character of 
Thomas a Becket from the misrepresentations of Lord 
Lyttelton ; and this writer appears to have assigned 
satisfactory reasons for rejecting two documents 36 , to 
which that nobleman had ascribed some importance. But 
the true question, in the consideration of this contro- 
versy, is whether the constitutions of Clarendon did 
fairly represent the ancient customs of the English na- 

m Christ himself was desired, in one of from pope Adrian a bull for sanctioning 
the authorized liturgies, to save the souls the invasion of Ireland, 
of the supplicants by the blood of Becket. 84 Mr. Turner has remarked that, not- 
It was computed, that in one year more withstanding this triumph, Henry prac- 
than a hundred thousand pilgrims offered tically established his power over his 
their devotion at his tomb. — Lord Lyttel- clergy, which he infers from the conduct 
ton’s Hist, of Henry II., vol. iv. p, 348. of Henry towards the bishop of Durham 
Hume’s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. after Becket’s death, iTiomas k Becket 
461. accordingly, he remarks, was the last of 

88 Lord Lyttelton considers the expres- that description of ambitious clergymen, 
sion as originating with the secretary, who endeavoured to raise the church 
Peter of Blois; vol. iii. p. 115. The ae- above the throne.— Hist, of England, vol. 
knowledgment however was not much i. n. 235, note 139 ; p.23r. . J 

more abject than that, in which, blinded Lord Lyttelton’s Hist, of Henry II., 

by the ambition of conquest, he had al- vol. iii. p. 203. 1 

ready acquiesced, almost in the com- 36 Hist, of Henry II., app. 2. 
jaencement of his reign, when he received 1790. 
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tion. Mr. Berington contends that they could not have 
expressed those customs 37 ; but from his own narrative 
it appears, that Becket was of a different opinion. When 
the papal legate urged him to promise to the king 38 , that 
he would observe all the customs, which had prevailed in 
the days of preceding sovereigns, his answer was, that he 
would not engage to obey customs, which were manifestly 
adverse to the liberty of the church, to the privileges of the 
holy see, and to the law of God. When Henry declared 
that he should be satisfied, if Becket would do for him, as 
much as the greatest and holiest of thrf predecessors of 
the primate had done for the least of those, who before 
him had worn the crown 39 , the answer of Becket was, 
that all his predecessors had in their days cut off some 
abuses, though not all, and that he would not admit 
customs, which were adverse to the decrees of the 
holy fathers. In the conclusion of the contention also 
the papal commissioners were directed to exhort the 
king to abolish the evil customs of his realm. In all 
these instances the claim of ecclesiastical dominion is 
open and undisguised. It is not insinuated that the 
genuine customs of England were favourable to the pre- 
tensions of Becket ; but it is boldly maintained, that the 
ancient usages of the nation ought to give place to 
the encroachments of ecclesiastical supremacy. Doctor 
Lingard 41 , while he contends that, by the laws of the 
Saxons, the bishop was, in criminal cases, the sole 
judge of the clergy, yet acknowledges that, as he sat 
with the sheriff in the court of the county, his ecclesias- 
tical became blended with his secular jurisdiction, and 
many causes, which in other countries had been reserved 
to the secular judge, were decided in England before a 
mixed tribunal. 

* Hist of Henry II., rot i. p. 173. 40 Ibid, p. 270. 

p. £36. 41 Hist, of England, vol. Li. p, 298. 

** Ibid., p. 257. 

2 E 2 
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of Henry II. was 1 distinguished hty Wj^isllAtlV& 
ittipf^eih^kf. ! Early in the twelfth century Waitifet ‘or 
Gafriff^i’ in Latin Imerius fl , gave those lectures itt the 
6fclto!61 ! of Bologna, which so powerfully attracted the 
attention of Europe to the study of the civil law of 
Rome ; and in emulation of this code compilations of 
the canon and feudal laws were framed at Bologna and 
Milan, and the first treatise on the English law was com- 
posed in England. Nor were those other systems of legis- 
lation wholly rejected by the English, though the nation 
was justly jealGus of its peculiar jurisprudence. The 
affairs of the clergy rendered the introduction of the 
canon law necessary for their arrangement; the feudal 
character of the government, as it had been modified 
since the conquest, gave occasion to the adoption of the 
principles of the feudal code ; and the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the regulations of the civil law, in the adjudica- 
tion of private property, disposed the judges, who were 
generally clergymen, and therefore acquainted With 
them, to observe them in the administration of justice, 
while the severity of that law, in punishing offences com- 
mitted against the state, recommended it to the approba- 


tion of their sovereigns. ' “ ’ 

Henry II. was succeeded by Richard I., who was, 
almost through his entire reign, a stranger to the coun- 
try, which was the chief object of his government. Of 
the ten years, which he reigned, he passed only four 
months in England. A crusade employed him nearly 
three years ; he was detained about fourteen months a 
prisoner in Germany in his return from Palestine ; and 


4 *Hist Litt. d’ltalie, par Ginguene, 
to m ,p. 157, /Par*, J8H-. The 

Decretum of Gratiao, a Benedictine 
monk, of Bologna, was published , in the 
year It 50; and a compilation of ^ the 
feudal laws was j>u$ishetl 

at Milan about the year Tfye 

treatise on the English laws was written 


either by, or in the name of, Ranulf^de 
G1 anvil le, chief hurt id ary of Ile^ry II* 
SelSensays of freati^, 4 6n the 

* one side, I dare ndt be confident, thd^ ^ 

* hrGlanvilta’is, kb 1 tndke limb qdOstiob, 
? thai it is a^ ahjfeicfht is* ^ 
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4ur»pg,the wet of his reign he was iy^% r P n_ 

gwased ,by his contests with the king of Frapc^ fp^^ 
dominions in that country. The government hp.lYftV#^ 
of this absentee sovereign was not destitute of inftuepice 
■variously exercised on that very country, from which he 
was so estranged. It exhausted the resources of the 
crown by those sales of the revenues and royal manors 43 , 
to which be had recourse for defraying his military 
expenses; it roused the attention of the people to the 
exactions levied by the monarch, on account of the mag* 
ijitpde of the sums, which he found Unnecessary to de- 
mand; and it excited among the nobles a spirit of inde- 
pendence, by withdrawing from them the control of the 
royal presence, and thus disposing them to enter into 
associations for mutual support. 

This last influence of the government of Richard be- 
came soon conspicuous in the reign of his successor, the 
first symptom of a regular association among the nobles 
appearing so early as in the second year of that reign, 
when the barons unanimously declared, that they would 
not attend John into France 44 , unless he would engage 
to Testore and preserve their privileges. A particular 
incident, which had occurred immediately in. conse- 
quence of the absence of Richard, may even be consi- 
dered as having suggested that association. The admi- 
nistration of the kingdom having been intrusted to the 
bishops of Durham and Ely 45 , John, the brother of the 
king, eagerly availed himself of the discontent excited 
by the conduct of the latter, who engrossed the govern- 
ment, to summon him to appear before a general Council 
of the nobles and prelates, thereby exhibiting the ex- 


He declare d ttaf hp would sett Lon- 
idpp itself, if he could find a purchaser. — 
island,' vot '3. kfi- 
4‘pr. teh thousand marcs lie released the 


ffpr (l teh JpQu^ahcl marcs lie, released the 
legiance, #hm^epry f I, had compiled 


hltn to sweair.-^-Tume^s Hiat. of Ehgj- 
hmd, vibt. i. pi 305. r n 

44 litrtfltf* Hiafr. 6f Ktttfiaidi VoL it 

>■ ■: 

** Unpin ■» Hitt, of 
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ample of a combination, which was soon to prove fatal 
to his own power. 

The personal character of Richard appears to have 
prevented the disturbances, which might else have 
accompanied these effects of his continued absence, for 
he was beloved by his subjects on account of the repu- 
tation, which his extraordinary and romantic valour 
procured for his country. Strengthened by their affec- 
tion 46 he even ventured, in the latter part of his reign, 
to exclude the clergy from the protection of the law, 
when they had Refused to contribute their portion of one 
of those assessments, which his necessities compelled 
him to demand. The character of Richard indeed pro- 
bably influenced that of his people, introducing among 
them, particularly among his English subjects, a more ro- 
mantic spirit of chivalry. Nor should it be forgotten, that 
the name of this prince is found in the series 47 of those, who 
cultivated the poetry of the south of France, and that he 
was a liberal protector of the genius of his brother-bards. 

The following reign has been rendered memorable by 
the solemn ratification of the liberties of England, and 
in all its occurrences and circumstances we discover 
tendencies to bring to their crisis those combinations, 
which have been noticed in the reigns of Stephen, 
Henry II., and Richard. When the clergy had been 


46 Hume’s Hist of England, vol. ii. p. 
38. 

47 Having been made count of Poitou 
in the year 1174, he had an opportunity 
of acquiring a taste for the poetry of Pro- 
vence. The historian of the troubadours 
however has remarked, that he appears 
to have been inspired by anger, rather 
than by love. Of the two poems of this 
prince, which have been preserved, one 
expresses the indignation which he felt 
during his confinement in Germany, the 
other reproaches the dauphin of Auvergne 
and his cousin, for not joining Richard 
against the king of France. The place 


of his captivity in Germany is said to 
have been discovered by a minstrel, who, 
having been informed that a person of 
distinction was imprisoned in a certain 
castle, sung a couplet of a song, which he 
had composed with Richard, and was 
answered by the king.-— Hist. Litt. des 
Troubadours, tome i. p. 64, &c. Paris, 
1774. This anecdote, Mr. Turner re- 
marks, rests only on the authority of an 
old French chronicle, perhups a prose ro- 
mance, which Fauchet saw, and thence 
relates it in bis Beeueil, p. 92.— Hist of 
England, veL i. p. 334, not# 11 0, 
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prepared to insult and degrade the authority of the 
crown, when the nation had been, during a long and 
active reign, habituated to the restraints of a wise and 
vigorous government, and when the nobles had been 
abandoned to their own discretion during an improvi- 
dent, but a splendid and fascinating series of foreign 
enterprises, a reign of weakness and embarrassment was 
alone required for procuring a solemn authentication 
of those rights, for which the English had long been 
solicitous. 

John began his reign amidst the difficulties of a defec- 
tive title, his nephew Arthttr, the son of his elder bro- 
ther Geoffry, being the right heir of the throne : he was 
then engaged in a contest with the Roman pontiff con- 
cerning the election of an archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and the cowardice with which he abandoned his con- 
tinental territories to the king of France 48 , the meanness 
with which he surrendered his crown of England to the 
see of Rome, and the general tyranny of his conduct 
towards his subjects, involved him in the greatest em- 
barrassments. The personal character of John is con- 
spicuous through all his difficulties, as a compound of 
cowardice, tyranny, sloth and imprudence, and therefore 
precisely fitted to provoke that general resistance, which 
established for succeeding ages the liberties ol England. 
Innocent III., who was advanced to the papacy in the 


48 Mr. Berington contends, that no 
idea of unworthiness could be annexed to 
this transaction, because acts of feudal 
submission were not infrequent among 
princes, and the conduct of John was 
sanctioned in this instance by Ids nobles. 
—-Hist, of Henry II n vol. ii. pp. 182, 190. 
But, when the barons sought protection 
from the son of Philip, this very trans- 
action was alleged as forming a part of 
the justification of their revolt. — Hume’s 
Hist, of Kngland, vol. h. p. 100. Doctor 
1 ‘ ' has produced from Kymer an 


authority, to prove that the barons had 
urged John to his submission, and sup- 
posed that they did so to humble his 
pride, as from that moment they began 
to demand a grant of their liberties. — 
Hist, of England, vol. iii. p. 44. The 
pope, as this historian has remarked, jus- 
tified his temporal pretension by the right 
of judging of sins, and of the obligation 
of oaths. — Ibid., p. lb, note. If his spi- 
ritual dominion be admitted, it would be 
difficult to refute the inference. 
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yew*: in whieh-Joha ascended the throne of Eng- 
,J^n4, wfte>«©f an enterprising and aspiring genius, and, 
,heing , (Only thirty -seven years old at the time of his 
; £fpxto£i$n, possessed all the vigour necessary for the 
.accomplishment of his favourite scheme, that of per- 
fecting the temporal sovereignty of the Roman see: 
i dying also in the same year with this prince, the year 
following the memorable year of the great charter, he 
was withdrawn at the same time from the stage of life, 

■ the existence of these two principal.,agents being closed 
as soon as the great crisis, to which they had in diffe- 
rent ways co-operated, had Been brought to its conclu- 
sion. The struggle too between John and his barons 
.required an enterprising monarch of France, who should 
be ready to become the champion of the papal claims, 
though without such a bigoted attachment to the inte- 
rests of Rome, as would have hindered him from prose- 
cuting the designs of his own ambition, in direct oppo- 
sition to his injunctions. Philip Augustus, who was 
contemporary with John, was precisely a prince of this 
description. He availed himself of the weakness and 
imprudence of John to deprive him of his continental 
territories, disregarding the prohibition of the pontiff ; 
he was ready to be the champion of the church, when 
, the support of the papal cause seemed to offer him an 
opportunity of adding to his acquisitions the kingdom of 
.England ; and afterwards, when John had sheltered 
,,, himself under the papal protection, he was not less 
, , ready to maintain the cause of the revolted barons. 

; ( Fortunately too for the interests of the English govern- 
ment^ .t^e selfishness of his policy became at last so 
manifest to the confederated barons, that the two parties 
) () had become balanced, when the seasonable death qf John 
put an end to the straggle. 

' ,n ’"TW pnncipkLageat,,in obtaining the .great charter. 
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i&ici afo ecclesiastic, Stephen Langton, nominated by 1 * * 4 the 
'pdpe t6 the see of Canterbury, in consequence of ah 
^appeal, which had been made to him in regardtd n 
Contested election, the king himself being one of the 
appellants. Langton, though an Englishman, had been 
educated in France, where he had taught in the univer- 
sity of Paris, and was thought to be a fit person for 
extending in England the papal authority, of which his 
own advancement was an enlargement. The appoint- 
ment however prpved eventually a curious counterpart 
to that of Becket, the one having as/directly frustrated 
-.the design of the pontiff,* as the other the plan of the 
king. 

John yielded with extreme reluctance to the nomina- 
tion of the pontiff, enforced as it was by a papal excom- 
munication, and by the arms of France ; and his resist- 
ance seems to have suggested to the new primate the 
Scheme of securing the liberties of the church, by con- 
necting them with the liberties of the nation. With 
this view he first obliged the king to swear, that he 
would renew the good laws of his predecessors, espe- 
cially of Edward; he then produced to the barons 49 a 
Chpy of the charter of Henry I., which in an illiterate 
age had naturally fallen into oblivion; and he finally 
’entered into a formal confederacy with them for the 
^vindication of their violated rights. In this enterprise 
he was opposed by the papal power, which since the 
submission of the king had extended its protection to 
the royal cause ; he however persevered with unshaken 
resolution, though he subjected himself to a sentence of 
suspension. He may, as an Englishman, have been 
1 :•>! ' - 

1 flume lias represented the barons truth is that a copy had been deposited 

as searching for this charter, and unable in each couaty and, that ona of these 

to discover more than a single copy.* — was produced by Langton^ not discovered 

JiUMjidf Hngfcntd, tuL 4. ^ U46, iSht * toy ; the baton* 1 j > ' '■ ; > 
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also influenced by a patriotic concern for the welfare of 
his country ®. He was certainly much offended by the 
proceedings of the papal legate, who had been em- 
powered by the pope to fill the numerous vacancies, 
which had occurred in the English church during an 
interdict of six years. From this he learned that the 
liberties of his church were to be guarded, not less 
against the pontiff, than against the king. 

The revolution therefore, which produced the great 
charter, though the original impulse*, was the remem- 
brance of ancient' liberty, was in all its parts the work 
of ecclesiastical interference. * The crown was first dis- 
honoured and degraded by the usurpation of papal 
dominion ; the movement of the barons was prompted 
by the policy, the patriotism, or the indignation of the 
English primate ; and the confederate army, which 
marched against the sovereign, assumed the appellation 
of the army of God and of the holy church. It was 
indeed effected in direct opposition to the papal autho- 
rity, John having made his peace with the pontiff by 
his submission, by which it seems to have most fortu- 
nately happened, that ecclesiastical dominion was hin- 
dered from becoming incorporated with the original 
guaranty of the civil liberties of England. If the revo- 
lution had been directly accomplished by the papal 
interposition, it must be supposed that care would have 
been employed to insert in the great charter some stipu- 
lations, which would establish more securely the domi- 
nion of the papacy, and thus take from the religious as 
much as was added to the other liberties of the nation. 
As it was actually accomplished, though ecclesiastical 
influence was the prevailing principle 5l , yet the people 

M Bermgton’g Hist, of Henry II., li#Ji the papal senten?? of excomjjquuica- 
voh ii. p. 205. Hume’* Hist, of Eng- tion, he submitted quietly to own suet 
land, vol. ii. p. 87. pension, and went to Rome. — Berington 8 

61 Though the primate refused to pub- Hist, of Henry II., vol. ii. p. 5274. 
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was arrayed in opposition to the denunciation^ of, Rpipe, 
and taught to disregard its menaces. So little howeypr 
was the nation able to encounter the power of Jpbp, 
when thus supported, that it was judged expedient Jp 
offer the crown to the eldest son of the king of France 5 *, 
as connected by the mother of his wife with the. royal 
family of England. Fortunately again for that country, 
when the jealousy, soon excited by the imprudent par- 
tiality of Lewis towards his own countrymen, had already 
alienated the English nobles, the death of John, with 
the minority of his son Henry, removed their apprehen- 
sions of the tyranny of their own princes, and brought 
them back to the domestic succession of the crown. 

The great charter, thus extorted from John in the 
memorable conference at Runnemede M , consisted partly 
of provisions for protecting the clergy and the nobles, 
and partly of stipulations favourable to the common 
people, the design of which was to attach these to the 
support of the aristocracy. The former, which naturally 
constituted the grand objects of the confederates, have 
lost their importance, since the church has become inti- 
mately connected with the state, and the laws have 
ceased to bear a feudal character ; those others on the 
contrary, when a lower order of men had gradually risen 
to political influence, and the feudal principles of the 
constitution had even been abrogated by a formal act of 
the legislature, have alone remained as operative articles, 
essentially comprising the liberties of these countries. 
Those popular stipulations were not however the mere 
suggestions of a present and temporary expediency, but 
the ancient principles of Saxon freedom, collected an4 

58 Blanche of Castile, the wife of that 53 So named, says Matthew of 
prince, had descended by her mother minster, because it had been often the 
from Henry 11. — Hume’s Hist, of Eng- scene of public councils, the name signi- 
land, vol. ii. p. 100. tying the mead of council.— Flores Hist. 

an. 1215. 
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ret$lg#i4£fM* laws of Edward the Gonfesdocj; tTiws» 
continued to. Struggle against the feudal severities, ^ by* 
cfiftfjBdere of Saxon independence werere- 
pf#sse4, ; and controlled, and finally, in the grand revo- 
lution .of: , the year 1689, were registered by the bill of 
rjg^tSj, as the unalienable privileges of a free people. ■ 1 
r Jjn the reign of John all the continental territories of 
thp English crown, except the remote duchy of Guienne, 
were reduced by the king of France, various favourable 
circumstances having assisted the acquisition 54 . The 
cqupts of Flanders ^ind Blois were engaged in a crusade.; 
the count of Champagne was an infant, and under the 
guardianship of the French king ; the people of Brit- 
tany, enraged at the murder of their prince Arthur, which 
imputed to John his uncle, vigorously supported the 
enepiy of this monarch ; and the general defection of all 
hjts vassals rendered every enterprise undertaken against 
hipi easy and successful. So violent was the antipathy 
o£;the Normans to the French government, that nothing 
less than such a combination of circumstances could have 
disposed them to submission. 

I As the great continental possessions of Henry II. had 
enabled him to maintain that degree of ascendency, which 
was necessary for repressing the disorders engendered in 
the reign of Stephen, and the same possessions afters 
wards assisted in occasioning the continued absence of 
Richard from his English territories, which favoured the 
independence of the nobles, so, when a compact had 
been solemnly concluded between the crown and the 
people, and the government was about to assume an 
orderly and combined arrangement of the several classes 
of the nation, these foreign possessions, subject to a dif- 
ferent constitution, and furnishing to the prince very 
considerable resources, would have proved a very incon- 

M Hums’* Hist, of England, sol. ii. p. 57. 
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venieiit and embarraB&ing appehdage tb the En^&lFMP 
nafehy . In this view therefore the weakness afld^iiS^-’ 
conduct of John, which permitted their “final 1 separtrtld^' 
appear to have had a further operation in faVOarihgt'h&i 
cause of English liberty. While they provoked* a dofiff 1 
bination of the nobles, by which it was asserted ’toad 1 
maintained, they threw off an incumbrance, by Tlrhidi'liie 
efforts of that combination might have been grievbisty 1 
obstructed. v>1 ’ 

If we turn our. thoughts to the influence, which the’ 
annexation of so considerable provinces to the crowff 
of France exercised on tlfe government of that country 1 , 
in elevating- the royal authority above the feudal aristb-- 
craoy, among which it had been parcelled, we shall per- 
ceive this weak, yet tyrannical prince, the unintentional 
agent, at once of liberty in his own country, and in France, 
though not of a free constitution, a form of domestic 1 
policy incompatible with its circumstances, yet of an 
orderly and consistent arrangement of the powers of the 
state. 

The territorial connexion with France was not indeed 
at this time wholly relinquished. A small portion of 
the ’Continental possessions of Henry II. was still retained’ 
in a distant part of that country, which served as a basis' 
for the combinations of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of (he history of England, from the beginning of the reign of Henry 
III. , in the year 1216, to that of the reign of Edward II, in the 
year 1307. 

Henry III. king in the year 1216 — Counties represented in parliament, 1^34 — llsiir- 
pation of the earl of Leicester, 1264 — His parliament, \265 — Edward 1. king, 1272 
— Wales reduced, 1282 — Boroughs represented in parliament, 1283. 

The great charter, as Hume* has remarked J, did not 
contain any establishment of new courts, magistrates, or 
senates, nor any abolition of the old ; it introduced no 
new distribution of the powers of the commonwealth, 
and no innovation in the political or public law of the 
kingdom. The time had not then come for improving 
the constitution of the government by such alterations ; 
but there was much irregularity in the administration, 
which it was necessary to correct, and it was most im- 
portant that principles should be established, which 
might serve as landmarks, to direct the nation in its pro- 
gress towards the attainment of the public happiness. 

It is natural that the importance of this celebrated in- 
strument should be more highly appreciated by a writer 
living under a government, in which the want of such a 
charter had been experienced ; and accordingly we find 
that Mably 1 2 , in his Observations on the History of 
France, has borne the strongest testimony to its merits. 
The English, says he, then began to be considered as 
a mass 3 , all the parts of which were important to the 

1 Hist of England, voL ii., p. 147. slaves, who were still very numerous, were 

1 Liv. v., ch. iv. considered merely at a property, the fourth 

3 It has been alleged, that the great article enjoining that guardians should 
charter regarded the interests of freemen, not make dcttructton or waste of men or 
at alone deserving protection, and that $qq<U on the lands of their wards. But 
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whole, while, in the other countries of Europe, the dif- 
ferent orders of citizens, always hostile to each other, 
and not having yet discovered those secret connexions, 
which linked their particular interests to the general 
good, sought only to oppress and insult, and gloried in 
obtaining privileges, which were inconsistent, and which, 
tending only to separate their interests, were incapable 
of acquiring a permanent establishment. The cause of 
the difference of their subsequent conditions he has 
accordingly discovered in the difference of the great 
ordinances of the two countries, the French 4 having 
neglected to regulate with precision the general rights of 
the nation, and to render the oppression of an individual 
a matter of public concern. 

The political constitution of England remained to be 
developed. A common council of the realm is indeed 
mentioned in the great charter, and to it the imposition 


by the twentieth article it was provided 
iven for vittetns, that they should not be 
axcessively amerced, and that their fines 
ihould be determined by reputable per- 
sons of the neighbourhood, sworn to do 
[Ustice. 

4 In the year 1355, or one hundred and 
forty years after the great charter of Eng- 
land, the states of France, being convened 
by the king to enable him to resist the 
English, availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for procuring his assent to an or- 
linance for the reformation of the govern- 
ment The plan of reformation consisted 
)f twenty-four articles. Four of these 
dated to the state of the coinage, three 
to practices analogous to purveyance in 
he English government, eight to the 
ldministration of justice, six to the regu- 
ation of the troops, one to the right of 
leterminiog the public assessments, one 
o the limitation of warrens, and one for- 
bade the officers of the royal household, 
>r of judicature, or even of the lords, to 
>e concerned in commerce. But in these 
articles wo discover no anxious attention 
o the distinct rights of the several classes 
'f society. It is not stipulated, as in the 
English charter, that the barons should 
to their vassals the same rights 


which were allowed to themselves by the 
sovereign ; no pro vision is made for the 
rights of cities and boroughs ; no encou- 
ragement is given to traders ; no dtredt 
protection to the lower orders of freemen 
and to peasants: and though numerous 
regulations are made in regard to the ad- 
ministration of justice, yet we do not any- 
where find the important principle, that 
every man should be tried by his peers. 
In the following year the states were again 
convened by the dauphin, the king hav- 
ing been taken prisoner by the enemy ; 
and in the, year 1357 another ordinance 
was prepared for reforming the abuses of 
the government. This consisted of forty- 
seven articles ; but, though so much more 
detailed than the former, it is not more 
explicit in the recognition of general 
rights. Imperfect as it was, it was never 
executed. The dauphin found means to 
conciliate the nobles, and to alarm the 
jealousy of the cities; all regard for the 
public ^ood was alike forgotten by both 
parties m their mutual animosity ; and 
this very crisis l>ecame, according to the 
observation of Mezeray, the epoch of the 
despotic power of the sovereign,— Hist, 
of the Anc. Parliaments of France by 
Boulainvilliers, vol. ii* letter 9, 
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of the public assessments is there referred. The form of 
that council however does not appear to have been dis- 
tinctly determined ; and it should probably be consi- 
dered as in a transition from the feudal parliament esta- 
blished at the conquest to a more mixed assemblage 
begun by Henry III., and completed by Edward I., which 
was itself afterwards to be divided into the distinct cham- 
bers of a modern parliament. Imperfect indeed were 
the beginnings of the free constitution of England, and 
little did they promise of that full maturity, which it 
afterwards attained ; but, growing out of the changing 
condition of the country, not? imposed upon it by the 
speculative interference of a legislator, it was naturally 
gradual in its formation, like those political changes, 
from which it drew its origin. 

The friends of liberty have been anxious to prove 5 , 
that at least the principle of representative legislation 
was coeval with the government of England, while the 
advocates of power have been not less desirous of show- 
ing, that this part of the constitution was much more 
recent, and even tainted with the guilt of the earl of 
Leicester, being devised by him for his support in his 
usurpation of the royal power. The minds of men are 
now however too well instructed in regard to the nature 
of political rights, to suffer themselves to be influenced 
by a consideration of the circumstances, or of the time, 
of an original, which is allowed to have been as ancient 
as the thirteenth century. They have accordingly ceased 
to feel any more solicitude about this other question of 
our political history, than about that of the conquest of 
the first of our Norman sovereigns ; and the enquiry 
into the origin of the house of commons, though still a 

* A history of this controversy is^rren bepon by Poiydore Virgil, an Italian, 
in Tyrrell’s Bibliotheca Politico, p. 8. who wrute the history of KttgUnd in the 
Lend., 1718. It is stated to have been bixteenth century. 
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most interesting and curious speculation, is now reduced 
to the class of investigations of political antiquity. To 
a philosopher indeed, speculating on the formation of the 
most illustrious constitution which the world has ever 
witnessed, and yet more to a subject of this government, 
desirous of acquiring from a review of its history a prac- 
tical knowledge of its nature, it is most interesting and 
important to inquire, how far this invaluable institution 
has been the work of personal contingencies ; how far it 
has arisen from the general operation of political prin- 
ciples, necessarily,’ though gradually, effecting a consi- 
derable alteration in the structure of asocial system. 

Some writers have contended, that the moderns have 
no right to assume the merit of introducing popular re- 
presentation into the combinations of politics, the ancients 
having furnished examples of all its varieties 6 . But, 
though elective assemblies of legislators may be found 
among the governments of antiquity, probably no in- 
stances can be discovered except in federative associa- 
tions of states. The Amphyctionic council, the Achaean 
league, and the Lycian confederacy, were all of this de- 
scription ; and the senate of Athens was but a committee 
of annual officers, the legislative power still residing in 
the people collectively assembled. It seems indeed not 
to have occurred to the politicians of antiquity, that an 
elective legislature could be applicable to the circum- 
stances of a single state. In a confederacy of several 
governments there was a manifest necessity of assem- 
bling deputies, who should manage the interests of their 
absent constituents. Thus far accordingly the ancients 

* Doctor Gillies has maintained this representative members of a public coun- 
opinion in his translation of the Ethics cil. Aristotle speaks of meeting* of ma- 
and Politics of Aristotle, vol. ii. p. 04. gistrates, as of committees acting under 
Loud., 1797. But he appears to have the control of general assemblies. — Polity 
overlooked the distinction between per- lib. iv. cap. xiv. ; lib. vi. cap. iy. 
son# invested with magistracies, and the 
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had proceeded, but the moderns appear to have an ex- 
clusive right to the credit of applying the principle of 
representation to the concerns of one nation. However 
simple and obvious such an expedient of policy may now 
be deemed, the republic of Rome was ruined chiefly by 
the want of this contrivance for reconciling the preten- 
sions of the Italians with the stability of the state. 
Among the moderns it seems to have owed its existence 
to this peculiarity, that deputies were summoned for the 
single purpose of assenting to taxes. 

That the cities and towns should send deputies to the 
public councils w'as not peculiar to the feudal govern- 
ment of England, for they had in various countries begun 
to be incorporated about the same time, and to be con- 
sulted about relieving the public necessities. The insti- 
tution exclusively characteristic of the English govern- 
ment is that of a house of commons, comprehending with- 
in it representatives of the less considerable proprietors 
of land together with the deputies of the towns, and 
consequently combining within itself all the diversified 
interests of the nation, the agricultural not less than the 
manufacturing and the commercial. If the proprietors 
of land and the representatives of the towns had assembled 
in distinct houses, constituting two distinct members of 
the legislature, their contending interests would, as in 
Spain 7 , have placed them in mutual opposition, and 
enabled the sovereign to triumph over both. But it was 
otherwise with a constitution, which divided the proprie- 
tors of land between the two houses, throwing the less 
considerable into a combination of interest with the re- 
presentatives of traders, and thus precluding a collision, 
which could not fail to be ruinous to the liberty of all. 
The enquiry to be answered is therefore, how it hap- 
pened, that in England an assembly of the legislature 

7 Robertson's Hist of Charles V.,book iii* 
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was constituted of representatives so different, as the 
knights of the shires and the deputies of towns. 

The late professor Millar of Glasgow has offered as a 
solution 8 , that it resulted from this combination of cir- 
cumstances, that the lesser barons declined in property 
and importance just at the time, when the towns began to 
be considerable, and that the sovereign at the same time 
possessed so much power, as enabled him to avail himself 
of the support of the representative part of the legisla- 
ture to control the great barons, yet not so much as to 
be able to depress both by their mutual contention. 
This solution he has endeavoured to maintain by a com- 
parison with the circumstances of the other feudal go- 
vernments of Europe ; and he appears to have been 
successful in showing, that a similar combination of cir- 
cumstances did not elsewhere occur, but to have failed 
in not pointing out some principle of union, by which 
the two classes of representatives were amalgamated 
into one body, instead of giving their votes in separate 
benches, as in the diets of Germany. The alienation 
subsisting in those times, between any description of 
barons and the deputies of towns, must have been so 
strong, as to require some more efficient principle of 
combination for bringing them together, than a mere 
equality of political importance. It seems probable in- 
deed that, in the peculiar circumstances of England, an- 
other and inferior class of proprietors of land was repre- 
sented in parliament before the lesser barons, and that 
these reluctantly relinquished the privilege of attending 
in their own right. 

The great council of the Anglo-Saxons, though con- 
stituted in a very popular manner, does not appear to 
have comprehended any representative members 9 , the 

8 Millar’s Histor. View of the English 9 Millar’s Hist. View of the Eng. Gov., 

Gov., book ii. ch. vi. sect 1. Lob., 1303* voL i, ch. vii. Mr. Turner has professed 

2 F 2 
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expression infinita multitude), applied to these meetings 
by the old historians, warranting the opinion, that the 
allodial proprietors assembled in person, not by repre- 
sentation. The constitution of the national councils 
was changed by the conquest, the feudal government 
being then introduced, in all that maturity, which it had 
shortly before attained in France, and these assemblies 
began to be composed of the military tenants of the crown 
together with the superior clergy. The number of the 
persons, who enjoyed the privilege of sitting in them, 
was in consequence of this alteration considerably re- 
duced, the militaly tenants, v^lio held immediately of the 
crown, not being quite seven hundred. An important 
part of the Saxon government however still remained in 
the county-courts 10 , and the combination of this remnant 
of popular administration of public concerns with the 
feudal government introduced by the Conqueror, seems 
to have been the true, though remote origin, of the 
representative part of the English legislature. 

The influence of the county-courts on the feudal go- 
vernment of England was manifested even from its com- 
mencement, knights elected in these courts having been 
even from the conquest employed, either to make reports 
to the sovereign on the ancient laws of the country, or 
the grievances of the people, or to collect the taxes 
under the inspection of the itinerant judges 11 . These 
were not members of parliament ; but the transition was 


himself unable to decide the question, but 
remarks that, in one of these councils, 
convened in the year 824, one person has 
subscribed with the addition of the word 
eicctux. — Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, vol, 
iv. p. 278. 

10 * Perhaps,’ says Hume, * this insti- 
tution of county-courts in England has 
bad greater effect on the government, than 
has yet been distinctly pointed out by 
historians, or traced by antiquaries.’— 
Hist, of England, voh ii. 127, note. . 


11 William the Conqueror, when he 
resolved to ratify the statutes of his Anglo- 
Saxon predecessors, ordered twelve ‘ noble 
and sage men’ to be chosen in each 
county, who should meet in his presence, 
and determine what were the real laws of 
the kingdom : the great charter directs, 
that twelve knights should he elected in 
the next court of each county, to enquire 
into the ‘ evil customs of sheriffs, ot fo- 
rests and foresters, of warrens and war- 
reners, and of the wardens of banks and 
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easy and obvious, by which they were introduced into 
the great council, as invested with the power of granting 
money, and of petitioning for redress. That the repre- 
sentation of counties had this beginning, instead of aris- 
ing from a distinction in the mode of summoning the lesser 
barons, as directed in the great charter, appears from this, 
that a writ for summoning representatives of counties two 
years before that charter was granted 12 , is still extant. It 
does not indeed appear from the writ, whether the repre- 
sentatives were to .be elected by the counties, or nomi- 
nated by the sheriffs, and therefore the.commencement of 
the practice of electing representatives has been referred 
to a later year ; but any appointment of representatives, 
however originally made, is sufficient to indicate its 
origin. It moreover appears that the lesser barons clung 
to the practice of attending the great council in their 
own right, until Henry III. 13 , eleven years after repre- 
sentatives of counties had been formally introduced into 
the parliament, procured a law to be enacted, which 
prohibited the attendance of every baron not particularly 
summoned. This law indeed threw the lesser baronage 
into the class of the commons, especially when Edward 
1. 14 had confined the title of baron to those, whom the 
king should have summoned to the parliament. By 
these regulations the constitution received various and 
important improvements. A considerable portion of the 
property of the country was added to that of the com- 
mons ; the lords "were disencumbered of the presence of 

their officers Ileary III. in his seventh in the year 1220 the sheriff was appointed 
year ordered every sheriff to enquire, by the collector of a subsidy, in conjunction 
mean# of twelve lawful and discreet with two knights to be chosen in a full 
knights, what were the rights and liber- court of the county with the consent of 
tieB of the crown in his shire ; and in his all the suitors.— Lingard’s Hist, of Engl., 
forty*«econd year heappointed four knights vol. iii. pp. 221, 222. 
in each county, to enquire into all the ‘ ex.- 12 Ibid., pp. 223, 224. 

coshes, transgressions, and injuries, com- 13 Camden gives this statement from 

nutted by judges, sheriffs, bailiffs, and all an ancient manuscript now lost, — Hume’s 

**thej, persons, and to make their report Hist, of England, vol. ii. p. 280. 
to him in council on a certain day:’ and 14 Parliamentary History, vol. i.p, 6, 
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those, who were much their inferiors in individual im- 
portance ; and the crown acquired the prerogative of 
determining who of the laity should constitute the per- 
sonal, as distinguished from the representative order, of 
the legislature. 

These considerations may furnish the solution of the 
question concerning the time 15 , when the elective franchise 
was extended from the lesser barons to the rear-vassals, 
or those who held lands of the nobility, by showing that 
the question is founded on an erroneous conception of the 
origin of the representation of counties. If that repre- 
sentation were originally the Representation of the lesser 
barons, as has been commonly supposed, such a question 
might properly be asked, because it would in the begin- 
ning have been of a feudal character ; but, taking its 
commencement from the county-courts derived from the 
Saxons, it had no concern with the distinction subsisting 
between different descriptions of vassals, and therefore 
could not have required that any such regulation should 
ever have been made. In Scotland, on the contrary, 
which had no period analogous to that of the Saxon go- 
vernment of England, the parliament was feudal, and 
the rear-vassals were not at any time admitted to vote in 
elections of representatives. 

Among the principles of improvement in the English 
government, the extraordinary harmony has been noticed, 
which prevailed between the nobles and the commons l6 . 
In the other nations of Europe the dissensions of the 
two orders have been the chief cause of the destruction 
of liberty. The commons of England, on the other hand, 
had, from the earliest times, more political importance 

15 Hume has concluded that it was the elections#— Hist. View of the Eng. Gov., 
result of an act of parliament passed in vol. ii. p. 248. 

the reign of Henry IV. ; but professor 16 Bishop Kily'® TYacts on the Liberty 
Millar of Glasgow has remarked, that Spiritual and Temporal of the Subjects 
this statute supposes the practice to have in England, part ii. tract 3. Loud. 1765. 
already prevailed and only regulates the 
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than those of other countries, nor were they separated 
by any insuperable barrier from the order of nobles, 
since by the acquisition of property of a certain value, a 
commoner became entitled to rank as a thane. The two 
orders were therefore by their ancient arrangement ac- 
customed to regard their interests as connected together, 
and, when it had become necessary to struggle with the 
royal power, were well disposed to afford reciprocal 
support. Nothing accordingly in the great charter is so 
characteristic of the English people, as that it stipulates 
for the protection of every class of the community. This 
kindly influence of political' sympatl^, though it could 
not wholly suppress the contending jealousies of the two 
orders of the state, yet moderated them in such a manner, 
that through many centuries they continued to act toge- 
ther without any violent collision; nor did such a collision 
occur, until the great revolution of religion, in the six- 
teenth century, had introduced from other countries a 
new principle of political action. 

The period reviewed in the present chapter, comprises 
the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I., of whom the 
former appears to have first introduced the representa- 
tion of the counties, the latter, with the exception of the 
irregular precedent of the earl of Leicester in the pre- 
ceding reign, to have first summoned to the parliament 
the deputies of boroughs. Thus these two princes per- 
formed each one part of the same great work, which 
gave existence to tire representative portion of the legis- 
lature; and yet in the whole series of the English history 
it would be difficult to discover two princes more directly 
and strikingly contrasted. Henry, incapable of conduct- 
ing the government, became unavoidably the slave of 
successive favourites, and an oppressor through the very 
imbecility of his nature : Edward, politic and vigorous, 
but too desirous of power to regard much the rights of 
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Jds mihjeqts, W as a patriotic sovereign, because be had 
safficient wisdom to see, that the people had learned to 
copsidef: themselves with respect, and because his fo* 
reiga -enterprises could be prosecuted only with their 
assistance. But, contrasted as they were, their charac- 
ters, each in its own turn and order, were most condu- 
cive to the improvement of the liberty of England, the 
weakness of Henry provoking that continued resistance, 
by which the great charter of his predecessor was effec- 
tually secured and established, and the vigorous policy 
of Edward completing a system of freedom, which had 
become necessary Vp the enterprises of his ambition. 

Had the reigns of these two princes been transposed, 
how different might have been the result! If Henry had 
possessed the ability of his son Edward 17 , it is not im- 
probable that, in so long a reign, the charter obtained 
at Runuemede might have become entirely obsolete. 
Scarcely had that charter been conceded, when it was 
annulled by the pope, and the people, driven to despair, 
invited the son of the king of France to take possession 
of the throne. Whether the people had been successful, 
or had failed, in this violent measure, their liberty would 
probably have been equally destroyed ; but the critically 
fortunate death of John opened their eyes to the dangers 
of their enterprise, and they eagerly attached themselves 
to the child, who succeeded to his rights. In the mo- 
ment of returning loyalty the protector, Pembroke, found 
it easy to secure their allegiance by a charter, in which 
the important clause, stipulating that the public supplies 
should be regulated by the great council, was reserved 

^ For these obervations on the influ- eight in number, were employed in vindi- 
ence of the characters of Henry III. and eating the constitution from the imputa- 
Kdwanl I., the author is indebted to the tion of having been the work of success- 
lectures of the late doctor Dabzac, lor- fui rebellion, and in collecting evidences 
inerly professor of history in the liniver- to prove, that its principles ate of ancient 
«ity of Dublin, with the manuscript of inheritance* 

which he has been favoured. These, „ •» • u. • ' 
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for future deliberation 18 ; and, if the advantage thtis 
gained to the crown, had been maintained and improved 
through a long reign by the ability of Edward, the pre- 
rogative would have been strengthened by a continued 
prescription, and it might since have been a subject of 
regret to the students of English history, that liberty 
had been so fatally stifled in its birth. But the great 
Arbiter of human affairs disposed the succession in a 
different and more auspicious order. Edward did not 
ascend the throne. until the charter had been repeatedly 
confirmed, after several unsuccessful attempts to effect 
its abrogation ; and he had himsely an opportunity of 
seeing before his accession, how deeply it was imprinted 
in the hearts of the nation. That this preparation was 
most important to the security of freedom, will be per- 
ceived when it shall have been considered, that the 
aversion, with which he regarded the charter, was not- 
withstanding frequently apparent, and that, though he 
confirmed it, and even restored the clause withheld by 
earl Pembroke, he was yet by no means scrupulous in 
adhering to its stipulations. 

Fortunately for the country, the weakness of Henry 
was not permitted to produce its effects in the very com- 
mencement of his reign, when the distractions, with 
which that of John had been closed, had reduced the 
government almost to dissolution. As Henry was but 
nine years old at his accession, the direction of affairs 
was necessarily intrusted to a regent; and it happened 
that the earl of Pembroke, a man distinguished by virtue 
and ability, was then in such a station, as mareschal of 
England, that he became naturally the depository of the 
royal power. The earl however lived but to restore the 

18 Quia qua dam eupitula in priore char- ea esse in respectu, quousque pleniti* eon- 
ta continebwatur, quee gravia et dubdta- silkim habuerimus. — Mag. Chart., 1 Hen. 

bilia videbantur, scilicet de scutagiis III., clip. 6 1. 

placuit supradictis pnnlatis et magnatibu# 
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public tranquillity, and then left the kingdom to those 
renewed contentions, which favoured the introduction of 
the representatives of the people into the parliament. 

After twelve years of discontent and turbulence, in 
which the barons had induced the feeble monarch to 
dismiss an able and patriotic minister, Hubert de Burgh, 
the reins of government were held by the bishop of Win- 
chester 19 , a Poitevin by birth, whose illegal administra- 
tion had been a cause of that combination of the barons, 
which extorted from the crown the great charter of 
English liberty. .This man was well fitted to provoke 
the struggles, by which the femainder of the reign of 
Henry was so much agitated. His arbitrary maxims 
irritated the people, and his attachment to foreigners, 
great numbers of whom he brought into the service of 
the king, as more faithful agents of his schemes of power, 
still more exasperated their resentment. His violent 
administration was indeed soon brought to a period ; 
but the attachment to foreigners, which the king had 
learned from him to entertain, continued to insult the 
feelings of the English. By other occurrences this offen- 
sive conduct was afterwards aggravated. The marriage 
of Henry with the daughter of the count of Provence 
gave occasion to the arrival of a considerable number of 
strangers of that country, on whom the treasures of the 
crown were lavished ; and these were followed by a new 
set of strangers from Gascony, in which country his 
mother had been married to a second husband. 

Nor were the foreign relations of this reign less auspi- 
cious to the cause of liberty, than this domestic discon- 
tent. The feeble and unsuccessful exertions, which the 
king made in the beginning of his reign, for the protec- 
tion or augmentation of his continental dominions, ex- 

19 He had been associated with Hubert rected the administration.— Hume’s Hist, 
de Burgh, but the latter then chiefly di- of Great Britain, ▼oL ii. p. 
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posed his weakness, and added to his pecuniary embar- 
rassments : the oppressive exactions of the court of 
Rome 2# , by which it endeavoured to render its supremacy 
productive, impoverished and incensed the nation ; and 
the extortions practised by that court, under the pretence 
of the chimerical project of the conquest of Naples 
completed the disgrace of Henry, and the indignation of 
his people. But among the foreign circumstances, which 
favoured the improvement of the English government, it 
must be particularly noticed, that, when England was 
distracted by the usurpation of the earl of Leicester, 
France was governed b^ Lewis Ilf., who, instead of 
taking advantage of the disturbances of the neighbouring 
country, agreeably to the ordinary notion of political 
wisdom, laboured with the most disinterested benevo- 
lence to reconcile the claims of the contending parties **. 

The struggle between Henry and his barons began in 
the year 1244, or in the twenty-eighth of his reign, 
to approach towards its crisis, these having in that year 
formed a plan 23 , for depriving the king of the manage- 
ment of affairs, and entrusting it to four of their own 
order, chosen by themselves. This plan was then frus- 
trated by the sudden dissolution of the parliament. It was 
however resumed in the year 1258, when the parliament 
committed to the earl of Leicester and twenty-three 
other barons an unlimited power of reforming the go- 
vernment 24 . After the battle of Lewes, fought in the 


*" Some of these are strongly stated in 
a letter of complaint, addressed to the 
pope in the year 1246, by the king, the 
prelates, and the barons. — Henry’s Hist, 
of Great Britain, vol. viii. p. 17. 

81 The Homan pontiff, in prosecution of 
his hostility to the family of the emperor 
Frederic 11 , made a tender of the crown 
of Sicily to Richard, brother to Henry 
111. The offer, declined by Richard, was 
afterwards accepted by the king for his 
second son Edmund. 

a His determination proposed to annul 


the provisions of Oxford, which had been 
framed by the barons, as being not only 
extorted and unconstitutional, but also in 
their own nature temporary ; and at the 
same time to confirm the royal charters. — 
Hume’s Hist, of England, vol. ii. p. 210. 

** Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, vok 
vii. p. 16. 

u This was afterwards named the mad 
parliament , from experience of the confu- 
sion atteudingits measures, the provisions 
of Oxford. — Hume’s Hist, of England, 
vol.ii. p. 191. 
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yfer 1264, the earl proceeded yet further in his scheme 
of usurpation, the administration being granted to him- 
self and two others ®, one of whom, the bishop of Chi- 
chester, Was wholly subject to his control. Ten years 
b&fbre this success of the disaffected barons, a parlia- 
ment Was convened, in which, for the first time, we 
hbtice the attendance of representatives of the counties 86 . 
Their introduction seems manifestly the result of this 
great struggle of the sovereign and the barons, and to 
have been prompted by the hope, thpt an assembly so 
constituted might be found more disposed to grant a 
subsidy for the rel^f of the necessities of the king. The 
hope was disappointed, for no money was granted ; but 
from that time a precedent was established, which after 
ten years was regularly followed in the practice of the 
government. An experiment, which had failed to pro- 
cure a supply, was not repeated in a period of public 
agitation. 

' In the contention of the king and the nobles the two 
parties were supported by their respective allies, besides 
the strength which they possessed among their domestic 
adherents. The king indeed had little domestic strength, 
until he acquired it from the misconduct of his antago- 
nist ; but in the mean time he was assisted by the papal 
authority, which was vigorously exerted in his favour. 
The other party however, though opposed by the pa- 
pacy, was not at variance with the ecclesiastics of Eng- 
land, but on the contrary received from them the most 
strenuous support ; and it is observable that in this con- 

®Heniy’s Hist, of Great Britain, vol. could furnish such a report. M. Paris 
vE.jp. 41 . has characterised a parliament, convened 

** Pari. Hi»t. vol. i. p. 55. The twelve in the year 1246, as gencralimmum , be- 
knights, which John consented to sum- ing composed of prelates, earls, and ha- 
rden fVom each county, that they might rons. — Aid* p. 46. Even the precedent 
report the grievances to be redressed ac- established in the year l$* r >4 >yas net 
cording to the Great Charter, afford a imitated in tjic ten following years, 
proof, as Hume has remarked, that there which time four parliament;;* were 
was then no representative body, which aembteu, 
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test, in which was made the first direct appeal t^hff gpip- 
mons, was also commenced the separation pf the, eqtjl^a^ 
tical establishment from the see of Rome, so that the spjr 
ritual and temporal liberty of the people proceeded togp? 
ther 87 . The Roman pontiff had become dissatisfied witjh 
the barons, who, to gain the favour of the people and 
clergy, had expelled all the Italian ecclesiastics, aad 
seemed determined to maintain the liberties of the Eugp 
lisli church. He therefore gave his protection to the 
sovereign, that he might restrain the inconvenient spirit 
of independence, • which actuated his subjects; and he 
even refused his assent to,constitutioris - 8 , similar to those 
pretensions, for which Becket had 8 ' contended, lest he 
should thereby aggrandise a church, of which he was 
beginning to be jealous. The earl of Leicester, on the 
other hand, possessed an hereditary claim to the confi- 
dence and attachment of the clergy, being a son of that 
Simon de Montfort, who had conducted a crusade against 
the heretics of the south of France 29 ; and so successfully 
did he assume and maintain the appearance of devotion, 
that, though he had been excommunicated by the pope, 
he was after his death believed to be a saint, and many 
miracles were said to be wrought at his tomb. But this 
was a part of his domestic strength, and he also had, 
like the king, a foreign ally. Llewellyn 30 , prince of 
Wales, anxious to deliver his country from the ambiguous 
dependence, in which it was held by the English 
government, and therefore well pleased to inflame the 


91 M. Paris tells us, that in this reign 
the reverence entertained for the papacy, 
was much diminished by the oppressions, 
which were particularly exercised upfcn 
the English. — rtist. Mag., p. 512. Loud., 
1 G40. Robert Grossetete, bishop of Lin- 
coln, when he found that the bulls, re- 
ceived fVom Rome, commanded any thing 
contrary to the precepts of the Gospel, 
mid the interests of religion, tore them in 


pieces, instead of putting them in execu- 
tion. — Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, 
vol. viii. p. 10. A great part of the po- 
pularity of the ernl of Leicester, was 
founded on his opposition to Roipe.— » 
Hume’s Hist, of England, vol. ii. p. 22(7, 
* Ibid., r . 201. 

‘ 80 Ibid., p. 18S. 

80 Ibid., pp. 205, 206. 
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civil dissensions, by which that government was weak- 
ened, entered into a confederacy with the earl of Leices- 
ter, and invaded England with an army of thirty thousand 
men, the appointed signal of the insurrection of the 
barons. 

Though the conduct of the twenty-four barons, which 
was manifestly directed to the establishment of their own 
power on the ruins of royalty, had transferred to Henry 
much of the favour of the people, he was still unable to 
cope with the party of the earl of Leicester, strengthened 
by the forces of Wales. He was indeed compelled to 
take the field afteitsome vain/ittempt to negotiate, but 
the battle of Lewes,' fought in the year 1264, placed him 
at the mercy of his antagonist. This success however, 
as it gave occasion to even greater excesses of usurpation, 
served to dispose the people yet more to return to their 
former loyalty, and the earl, becoming alarmed at the 
increasing alienation of the public sentiment, judged it 
necessary to endeavour to gain popularity, by convening 
a parliament of a more popular construction than appears 
to have been previously thought necessary to the go- 
vernment of the country. 

Every shire 31 , in the following year, was ordered to 
send two knights, every city two citizens, and every 
borough two burgesses, to represent them in parliament. 
This was the first occasion, on which representatives of 
cities and boroughs were introduced into the public 
councils ; and therefore, but that the instance nmst be 
rejected on account of the irregularity of the grower 
exercised by the earl of Leicester, this should be the 
epoch of the entire formation of their representative 
portion. Nor was the precedent immediately followed. 
Within a few months the earl perished at the battle of 
Evesham ; the royalists became from that time decidedly 

** P*rl. Hist., vol, i. p. 71. 
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superior to their adversaries ; and nothing remained of 
the usurpation except its influence on the memories of 
the two parties. That influence however appears to 
have been beneficial. The adversaries of the crown had 
been taught to dread the excesses of popular innovation, 
and the king and his son prince Edward 32 , sensible that 
the barons of their own party were not less jealous of 
their independence, than their antagonists, perceived 
the necessity of conducting the government with a more 
scrupulous attention to the rights of their subjects. 

Henry held the government seven years after the 
battle of Evesham, and yas then sr/cceeded by his son 
Edward, who had already establi^ied himself in the 
confidence of the people by a display of vigour united 
with moderation. The reign of the new sovereign, 
though of a character extremely different from that of 
his predecessor, was, as has been already intimated, 
most favourable to the temperate progress of that spirit 
of freedom, which had been so much encouraged by the 
weakness of Henry. While his great qualities imposed 
a salutary restraint on the ambition of the barons, his 
enterprising disposition, by engaging him in difficult 
pursuits of conquest, constrained him to make conces- 
sions to the constitutional claims of his subjects ; and 
such was the respect commanded by the general dignity 
of his character, that he could yield to those claims 
without impairing his own estimation, or the majesty of 
his Cj»wn. The wishes of the people were gratified, 
not the weakness, but by the ambition of the sove- 
reign. Foreign conquest had captivated his mind, and 
he was content to concede domestic liberty, as the price 
of his success. 

The first of the enterprises of Edward was the reduc- 
tion of the principality of Wales. That territory had 

n Hume’s Hist, of England, rol ii. p. 228. 
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borne the same relation to the earlier agitations of the 

-i ^ J 

English goverhment, which Scotland afterwards bore 
to those of a later period. As its utility in this respect 
ceased with the former, it was equally seasonable, as 
natural, that the settlement of those agitations should 
react upon the country, which had been so active in 
maintaining them, and reduce it to an unequivocal 
independence. Edward accordingly invaded Wales 
about four years after his accession when the same 
intestine divisions, which had before enfeebled England, 
were destroying the power of the principality, and even 
distracting the famuly of the p/ince. The prudence of 
Edward gained a 'speedy and bloodless victory over 
Llewellyn by the sure operation of famine ; the submis- 
sion of the Welsh was followed by the oppressions 'of 
the English, and by a consequent insurrection of the 
vanquished people ; and a complete and final conquest 
was effected at the close of the year 1282, though the 
union of the two countries was not accomplished 3i , by 
an extension of the laws of England to the principa- 
lity, until the year 1534. 

It was on occasion of this conquest, that Edward, in 
the following year, first assembled a parliament ®, agree- 
ably to that model, which had been devised by the earl 


* Hume’f Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 
25°. 

84 Perhaps in strictness it might be 
said, that the union was not completed 
until the twentieth year of the reign of 
George II., as it was only then enacted, 
that all statutes should extend to Wales, 
whether specially included or not. This 
was done by a clause inserted in a win- 
dow-tax-act. — Barrington on the Statutes, 

p. 160. 

95 The cities and boroughs then repre- 
sented were twenty-one. — Pari. Hist. vol. 
i. p. 86. Upon the settled establishment 
of representation, in the year 1295, the 
boroughs are said to have amounted to 
about a hundred and twenty, borides 


those of Wales, which are supposed to 
have been about twelve, — Hist. View of 
Engl. Gov., vol. ii. p. 220. The professor 
has noticed a curious misrepresentation 
in the history of Hume. The historian 
has alleged, that the sheriff of eSch coun- 
ty had anciently a discretionary power 
of omitting particular boroughs* in hi* 
returns, and was not deprived of this 
power until the reign of Richard II., in 
proof of which assertion he refers to 6 
Richard II., ch- iv.; whereas that statute 
jiroves the contrary, as it directs that the 
sheriff shall, for such an omission, be 
punished i in the manner as was accus- 
‘ turned to be done in the said case in 
• times past,’— Ibid*, p* 22 U 
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of Leicester, but had been afterwards neglected.- ) Jibe- 
year 1283 should therefore be considered as the epoch! 
of the regular completion of the representative part so£i r 
our constitution, though the representatives 36 of cities*;, 
and boroughs were not again summoned to parliament, ‘ 
until the year 1295, when Edward, already engaged in 
a French war, was apprehensive of a Scotish invasion, 
and actually embarrassed by a rebellion of the Welsh. 

Though this prince was, in the former instance, de- • 
sirous of procuring the assistance < of the whole body of 
the commons for defraying the expenses of the war, as > 
well as for authorising the? execution ji the Welsh chief- s 
tain, he was not then sufficiently dependent on them, to 
be induced to shackle his own power, by restoring to 
the people their control over the public expenditure. 
To this he could be compelled only by the pressure of 
some very urgent difficulties ; and if the peace, which 
succeeded the conquest of Wales, had been continued to 
the termination of his reign, he would probably never 
have given to the people that confirmation of the great 
charter nearly in its original form, which secured to 
them their most valuable right, and rendered the popu- : 
lar construction of the parliament important to the public 
liberty. His ambition however, tempted by that, which 
appeared a most favourable opportunity, provided in due 
time the embarrassments, which constrained him to esta- 
blish this great principle of the constitution. 

In the year 1290 he was induced to conceive the first 
scheme of a union of the two crowns of England and 
Scotland, that of the latter kingdom having devolved > 
to an infant female, between whom and his son he ac-, 
cordingly proposed to conclude a marriage. This pro-: 


* Hume has overlooked the parliament cue, of the year 1295, a* that in 

of the year 1289/ together with that other popular goverxitbent truly commenced* ' 

of the year 1254, and represented thfr 


trA or 
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ject was speedily defeated by the death of the yotmg 
queen ; but it served to inflame the avidity, which had 
seemed to be so near to its gratification. The distrac- 
tions, which followed in Scotland, appeared to present 
another opportunity of attaining the same object, though 
in a different manner 37 . Having been chosen arbitrator of 
the claims of the candidates 38 , who aspired to the vacant 
throne, he began with obliging them to acknowledge his 
feudal superiority 39 ; he then adjudged the succession to 
Baliol, whom he proceeded to bind to the strictest vas- 
salage; and finally, in the year 1296, when the Scots 
had refused to acknowledge - the dependence of their 
crown, waged war Vo gain possession of it for himself 40 . 
An accidental quarrel among sailors having about this 
time grown into a war between England and France, an 
alliance was formed between the latter country and 
Scotland, and Edward found himself engaged in a strug- 
gle with a powerful confederacy. 

It had been admitted by John at Runnemede, that no 
tax, except in certain feudal cases, should be levied 
without the consent of the great council of the nation. 
The stipulation was, at the accession of Henry III., re- 
served for consideration, and then entirely omitted 41 ; 


87 He had previously arbitrated with 
credit between the kings of France, Ara- 
gon, and Sicily, in a contention which 
had arisen out of the seizure of Sicily by 
the king of Aragon, 

38 Of thirteen claimants, one derived 
his right from an usurper, six from ille- 
gitimate children of the royal family, one, 
the king of Norway, claimed as the heir 
of his daughter the late queen, and two 
from a sister of a former monarch. The 
competition lay among the descendants 
of a brother of that former monarch, and 
•f these between Baliol the great-grand- 
son by the eldest daughter, and Bruce 
the grandson by the second, 

* It appears to have been proved by 
doctor Lingard, that the Scotish kings 
had been repeatedly compelled to own 


themselves the vassals of the English 
crown for their kingdom, and not, as 
has been urged, merely for lands in Eng- 
land. But, since this homage was relin- 
quished by Richard I., Edward appears 
to have acted without right. Dr. Lin- 
gard refers the relinquishment only to 
the last act of homage performed to 
Henry II. — Lingard's Hist, of England, 
vol. iiL p. 275, note 31. 

40 Hume's Hist, of England, vol. ii. p. 

271. 

41 In the petition of right presented to 
Charles L, a statute de iailogio non con *■ 
cedendo , which is referred to the thirty- 
fourth year of this prince, was pleaded 
by the lords and commons ; and, as the 
king gave his assent to the petition, it 
must be considered as having since 
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but it was at this time formally ratified by Edward, such 
taxes only being excepted as had become customary. 
The war with the two combined nations having been 
begun in the year 1296, the great charter was in this 
completed form confirmed in the year 1297, and after- 
wards in the years 1299, 1300, and 1301 new devices 
being employed on each successive occasion for render- 
ing it more public and more sacred. 

Though the Scotish, like the Welsh war, was even- 
tually favourable to the development of the English 
constitution, its direct consequence was very different 
from that of the other ^enterprise, Wales having been 
effectually reduced to obedience, ’whereas the war of 
Scotland was the origin of a lasting alienation®. Before 
the ambitious project of this prince the greatest har- 
mony had subsisted between the two kingdoms. Alex- 
ander II. of Scotland had, in the year 1221, espoused 
a sister of Henry III. of England ; and his son and 
successor Alexander III. married also, in the year 1251, 
a daughter of the same prince. In consequence of these 
alliances a very friendly intercourse prevailed between 
the two courts ; the Scotish monarchs visited England **, 
and a considerable body of Scotish troops supported 
Henry against the barons in the unfortunate battle of 
Lewes. If Edward, when the disposal of the crown of 
Scotland was submitted to his arbitration, had acted with 
the fairness, which seems to have been expected, a pow- 
erful English interest might then have been established 
in Scotland, and some fortunate occasion might soon have 
given being to such a union, as had been prevented by 
the death of the young queen. The eager and violent 

that time the authority of law. But fifth year of the same reign, the original 

Biockstone has assigned decisive reasons of which is in old French. 

to prove, that it cannot be placed so late 41 Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, voL 

in the reign of Edward ; and has shown viii. p. 123. 

it to be most probably a Latin abstract, 43 Ibid., vol.vii. p. 76. 

and not an exact one, of this confirm*- 44 Ibid*, p. 64. 

tion of the charter?, passed in the twenty- 


2 G 2 
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aftibition of Edward, on the contrary, converted all the 
advantages of such an opportunity into an occasion -of 
alienation, resentment, and hatred, and threw off for 
three centuries from the English connexion a country, 
which had recently consented to an arrangement, directly 
tending to bring the two countries under a common 
sovereign. The influence of the distinctness of Wales 
had ceased to be important ; that of the distinctness of 
Scotland appears to have been reserved for the seven- 
teenth century. 

The clergy have been described as much alienated 
from the see of Rome by the oppressiveness of its exac- 
tions ; it remained \hat they should be so restrained, as 
not to become independent of the state, and this was the 
care both of Henry and of Edward. For maintaining 
the number of hnight’s-fees, and preserving to superiors 
the profits of the feudal tenures, an ordinance of mort- 
main** was issued in the ninth year of Henry III., or one 
forbidding the acquisition of lands to a body, by which 
they could not afterwards be alienated. This, which 
had been limited to religious houses, was extended to 
the secular clergy by a statute enacted in the seventh 
year of Edward I. The latter prince also contrived 
means to force the clergy to furnish the supplies, which 
he required, excluding them from the protection of 
that government, which they refused to support. By 
this decisive conduct he not only overcame the resistance 
of the clergy, but also taught the people, who were his 
instruments, to renounce their excessive reverence for 
those, by whom they had long been guided. 

Edward indeed, it must be admitted, while he secured 
the dependence of the church, added strength to the 
aristocracy by consenting to a statute which enabled 

45 Biune’» Ecclep. La% ait. Mortmain. 4 perfletfiitiesr etft&btr*hed by Mi sthtdte/ 

44 Ty thirteenth bf Edward 1, ‘The jtidfce BAttihgton, ‘itr profits of 
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'die nobles to entail their estates upon t)*ei? ,p#8$$$i$s. 
So many causes had co-operated to break down the 
great properties, which after the conquest had 
vested in the barons, the forfeitures in public disturb- 
ances, the debts incurred by the crusades, the divisions 
of property among female inheritors, and perhaps more 
than all these the increasing habits of expensive living, 
that the nobles in this reign had become alarmed, lest 
all the considerable families should be ruined, and ex- 
torted from the king his assent to a measure of protec- 
tion. It was however in a great degree evaded about 
two centuries afterwards ; and in l^hat interval, in %vhich 
the commons had not yet acquired much influence in the 
government, the maintenance of the aristocracy seems to 
have been more especially necessary for balancing the 
power of the crown. 

The legislative improvements of the reign of this 
prince have procured for him from lord Coke 47 the 
honourable title of the English Justinian. He was qot 
indeed disposed to give much attention to the liberties 
of his people, and required to be constrained by the 
necessity of conciliating their support ; but he was well 
inclined to maintain among them the equal administra- 
tion of justice, and careful to establish the regulations, 
by which it might be most effectually secured. Sir 
Matthew Hale has accordingly borne the strongest tes- 
timony to the merits of this part of his government. 
The laws of England 43 , says he, did never in any one 

* time had so much contributed to the f tute of no effect, which the king could 

* increase of power in the barons, that f not extort an alteration of, from one 
4 about two centuries afterwards, it was 1 part of the legislature.’ — Observe on 
1 in a great measure evaded, by the inven- the more Anc. St at. p. 131. 

‘tiort of what is called a common reoo~ 47 Judge Barrington conjectures, that 
1 very ; it was impossible for the crown to he was honoured with this appellation 

* procure a repeal of this law in the house chiefly on account of that Collection of 

* of lords, and therefore the judges had laws generally called Westminster II,—. 

< 127. . 

* by aitutw, as it is called, re utter a sta- w Hist, of f tlje CJbmxja^h, l4w, ch. vii* 
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age receive so great and sudden an advancement; nor 
have all the ages since his time done so much for the 
due establishment of the distributive justice of the king- 
dom, as was effected within the period of his reign : and 
he regards the state, in which this prince left the law, 
as the standard from which a just opinion might best be 
formed of its true nature and character. 

In concluding this survey of those two reigns it may 
be useful to remark, that they form the epoch of the 
modem system of taxation, not less than of the popular 
part of the constitution. Before the reign of Henry III. 
the occasional resources of the government had consisted 
in scutages and other aids 4# , which were collected in an 
arbitrary manner. At the conclusion of that of John 
the great charter had ordained, that all scutages and 
other aids, except in certain feudal cases, should be 
levied by the great council ; but two reigns were still 
necessary for rendering the ordinance operative and 
permanent. To furnish this remedy 60 the wasteful pro- 
fusion of Henry and the enterprising and splendid policy 
of Edward equally contributed. Both princes, though 
by very different causes, were driven to the people foi 
the relief of their necessities ; and therefore both found 
themselves compelled to reinforce the public councils 
with the representatives of -inferior orders of society. It 
seems indeed as if the interchange of taxation for politi- 


Of the composition of that system of law, 
Which ha# been indebted to Edward for 
so much of its improvement, Mr. Wood- 
deson has given the following account in 
his Elements of Jurisprudence, p. 147. — 
Dubl. 1792. 1 The frame of our whole 

* congtitution, the trial by jury, and many 
( received doctrines respecting crimes and 

* punishments, may be considered as of 
1 Anglo-Saxon original ; much of the 
< law concerning landed estates depends 

* on feudal principles; and in contracts 
1 affecting personal property even our 
1 legal judicatures (as distinguished from 


* those of equity) have been long ac- 
‘ qu&inted with the use of the Roman 
‘ institutions/ 

49 Pari. Hist., voL i. p. 35. 

90 He reduced to 60,000 marks the 
income of the crown, which to William 
the Conqueror had been 4(H), 000 pounds. 
•—Sinclair’s Hist, of the Revenue, vol. i. 
p. 102. Loud., 1803. M. Paris says, 
that he owed so much money, and to so 
many people, for even the very neces- 
saries of life, that he could scarcely ven- 
ture to appear in public. — Pari. Hist. vol. 
i. p. 45. 
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cal rights were the salutary circulation of power through 
the organs of the constitution. Property is power, by 
whomsoever it is held. If the government possesses 
adequate resources independent of popular contribution, 
it is necessarily despotic ; if it is supported by taxation, 
the people must be free, unless the constitution should 
have provided no organ, through which the circulation 
of power might be regularly performed. The former 
government of France depended on taxation, and yet 
was not free ; but the constitution was defective, and 
even obstructed the circulation of power by the privi- 
leges of a very numerous nobility? Its embarrassments 
accordingly ended in revolution. In the English go- 
vernment, the substitution of scutages for military ser- 
vice had destroyed the exemption of the nobles ; taxation 
therefore extended itself freely through all the orders of 
the community without any exception ; and all found 
themselves united in one common interest, in which 
their own was connected with the publi c welfare. 


* 
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